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EARLY NORMAN-FRENCH LITERATURE. 


AN unscrupulous invader may in a 
comparatively short time reduce a 
country, and deprive its inhabitants 
of all means to shake off his authority, 
but he and his successors for centu- 
ries find their efforts vain to force 
their language into general circula- 
tion. France was conquered more 
than eighteen centuries since by the 
Romans, and some four or five hun- 
dred years later the conquerors and 
the conquered were obliged to bend 
before the force of the Francs ; yet at 
this day the language spoken in the 
country is essentially the same which 
was heard there two thousand years 
ago, modified at a later day by addi- 
tions from the Latin. The circum- 
stance is not difficult to be accounted 
for. The new comers are mili 
men. For their comfort and well- 
being they are obliged to have re- 
course to the natives, and if possible 
to obtain their good will. They have 
wee bachelors, or widowers, or 
would-be widowers among them, who 
wish to provide helpmates for them- 
selves, and no needful things, friendly 
relations, or wives, can readily 
attained without the partial or com- 
plete uisition of the people’s 
speech. for the latter they desire 
as little acquaintance as possible with 
their intrusive masters ; they are in 
the position of the earthen pots, and 
give as wide a berth as possible to 
their iron neighbours. 

The northmen, who got possession 
of Neustria (Notmandyt under Rollo 
in the ee of the tenth century, 
lost the Teutonic e 80 soon 
that William son of this leader found 
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some difficulty in having his son in- 
structed in Danish. The Normans 
not only forgot their language, but a 
little later, their children knew no- 
thing of the mythology or legendary 
lore of their ancestors. However as 
no people in a half civilized state can 
dispense with traditionary or legen- 
dary lore, they seized on the extensive 
stores of their neighbours, the Bre- 
tons. 


THE SERIOUS CHARACTER OF EARLY MSS. 

As the earliest scribes after the 
intfoduction of Christianity were the 
inmates of cloisters, the earliest writ- 
ten literature of the Normans, and of 
the French in general, were copies of 
the gospels and missals, lives of 
saints and church histories. Some- 
where about 1050, Thibaut de Vernon, 
Canon of Rouen, translated from the 
Latin, the lives of Wandril and other 
saints, but unfortunately no copy of 
the work is known to exist. This is 
the only French poem confessedly 
anterior to the time of the Conqueror. 
The historians of Provence assign a 
high antiquity to the productions of 
their poets, but it is ascertained that 
the earliest Troubadours of eminence 
were William Count of Poictiers, and 
Raymond Count of Thoulouse, who 
flourished 1071-1092. 


THE FIRST NORMAN-FRENCH POETS. 

The English kings seem to have 
been the earliest and most effectual 
patrons of French poetry. The Abbé 
de la Rue, Royal Professor of History 
in the University of Caen, in the iat- 
ter half of the eighteenth century, 
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acknowledges in his Archeology, vol. 
xii., pp. 50 and 297, that it was from 
England and Normandy that the 
French received the first works which 
deserve to be cited in their language. 
The first of these Anglo-Norman 
ts mentioned by the Abbé, is 
hilippe du Than, who composed for 
the use of the clergy a French poem 
entitled “ Liber de Creaturis.” It is 
a treatise on chronology, full of rare 
information, and dedicated to his 
uncle, who was Chaplain to the Sene- 
schal of Henry L, ap. 1107. His 
other work was called “ Le Bestiaire,” 
a translation from the Latin work 
“ Bestiarius,” which treats of birds 
and beasts, and the properties of pre- 
cious stones. It was dedicated to 
Adeliza of Louvain, second wife of 
Henry I., who seems to have been a 
ueen of literary taste. A version of 
e VO of our Irish St. Brendain 
was also dedicated to her. Both these 
works may now be consulted among 
the Cottonian MSS., Nero, a.v. The 
rendering of either poem into modern 
French would not be easy to a mere 
Parisian Flaneur, ¢.g. 
“ Al busuin est truved I'ami, é epruved ;* 
Unches ne fud ami qui al busuign failli.” 


Samson de Nanteuil translated 
Solomon’s proverbs into French verse 
for Adelaide de Condé, whom he ad- 
dresses as “ My Lady.” She was the 
wife of Osbert de Condé of Horn- 
castle in Lincolnshire, and had the 
pleasure of reading the MS. sometime 

vious to the end of Stephen’s reign. 
t exists in the Harleian MSS., Brit- 
ish Museum, No. 4388. 

Geoffroi Gaimar (circa 1146), wrote 
@ metrical histo 
Saxon kings, which itself was only 
a portion of the complete history of 
Britain, as the author mentioned 
that his narrative began with the 
Argonautic Expedition, say a few 
centuries before the “ building of the 
Temple.” He also averred that he 
had amended Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
history (see D. U. ante) by two 
MSS. e poem is octo-syllabic and 
of great merit in the structure. It 
may be consulted in the British 
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Museum, Bibl. Reg., 13, A. xxi. The 
works of David, a contemporary of 
Gaimar, mentioned by him as a trou- 
veur of eminence, are lost. 


ROBERT WACE AND OUR POETICAL CHRONICLES, 

The next poet in order of him was 
Robert Wace, born in Jersey in the 
reign of Henry I. He commenced 
his studies at Caen. His Brut 
d Angleterre,t finished 1155, is a 
metrical version of that Brut y 
Brenhined (Chronicle of the Britis 
Kings), alleged to have been written 
in the Breton, brought to Oxford by 
Walter Calenius, 1128, and rendered 
into Latin prose by the learned 
Churchman, Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
This latter version is extant, so are 
Welsh translations of it; but the 
original Breton has not been heard of 
for seven hundred years, and the 
Welsh copies and their interrelations 
with that and the Latin, have been 
the cause of much literary ill blood 
and ink-shed. 

Layamon and Robert de Brunne, 
spoken of in former articles (D. U. 

.), translated Wace’s Anglo-Nor- 
man into the English of their days, 
and Rusticien de Pise into French 
prose. There are several MSS. copies 
of the Brut preserved in the British 
Museum and the libraries of Paris 
and Cambridge. 

Wace was a prolific as well as a 
correct and able versifier. There are 
ten works extant, all known to be 
his. 1, the Brut; 2, an account of 
the irruptions of the Normans into 
Neustriaand England ; 3, the Roman 
de Rou (Raoul or Rollo, first Duke 
of Normandy); 4, the “life of Wil- 
iam Longsword ;” 5, the Romance 
of Richard son of this William ; 6, 
a chronicle of the succeeding dukes 
to the time of Henry I. of England ; 
7, @ compendium of the history of 
the same dukes, beginning at Henry, 
and ascending to Rollo ; 8, a history 
of the festival of the “ Immaculate 
Conception,” established (as is sup- 
posed by William I.) and celebrated 
with much magnificence in Nor- 
mandy ; 9, a Life of St. Nicholas ; 
10, the Roman du Chevalier au Lion. 


*“ Tt is in need that a friend is found and proved; 
There never was friend who failed in need.” 
+ The title Brut (chronicle) is either derived from Brutus, the earliest hero of all 
these old chronicles, or from the old French word of which bruit (report) is the modern 


representative. 
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All these are preserved in thelibraries 
of Paris and London. The follow- 
ing extract taken from the descrip- 
tion of the tournament held before 
King Arthur, will exhibit the charac- 
ter of his Poetry, and of the Norman- 
French of his day. 
* Cil qui son compaignon vainqueit, 
Et qui d’aucun gieu pris avoieit, 
Etoit sempres mené au rei, 
Et a tous les autres monstré : 
Et li roi del sien li donost, 
Tant donc cil liez s’en alost. 
Les dames sur les murs aloent, 
Por egarder‘ceulx qui joient. 
Qui ami avoit en la place, 
Tout li tornost l’oil ou la face. 
Trois jorz dura la feiste ainsi, 
Quand vint au quart au mercredi, 
Li roi ses bacheliers fien fa 
Evors deliverez devisa * 
Lor servise a celx rendi, 
Qui por terre l’orent servi. 
Bois dona et chasteleriez, 
Et evesquiez et abbaiez. 
A ceulx qui d’autres terres estoient, 
Qui par amor au roi venoient, 
Dona coupes, dona destriers, 
Dona de ses avez plus chers.” 


Thus Englished, errors excepted. 
“Whoever vanquished his companion 
(adversary), 
And had won the prize of any game, 
Was on the moment led to the king, 
And pointed out to all the rest ; 
And the king gave him of his own 
(treasure 
And then civilly dismissed him. 
The ladies walked along the ramparts, 
To look on those who were at play. 
She who had a lover in the lists, 
Bent on him her eye or her face. 
Three days thus lasted the festival, 
But whev the fourth day came, the 
Wednesday, 
The king gave fiefs to his bachelors ; 
He liberally recompensed those 
Who rendered him service for their 
lands, 
He bestowed woods and castles, 
He conferred bishoprics and abbeys. 
To those who were from foreign lands, 
And had visited the king out of love, 
He gave goblets, he gave war-horses, 
He gave gifts of his choicest trea- 
sures.” 


Of two contemporaries of Wace 
we shall only briefly speak. Be- 
noit is supposed to have left a 
metrical translation of the Trojan 
Wars of the Apocryphal Dictys and 
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Dares, and also a rhymed chronicle 
of the Dukes of Normandy, distin- 

ished by accuracy of facts and 
ively pictures of contemporary 
manners. Guernes, an ecclesiastic of 
Pont-Saint-Maxence in Picardy, 
dreading that a life of St. Thomas, 
on which he was en might be 
deficient in some things, came to 
Canterbury, in 1172, to verify his 
facts. He laboured conscientiously 
at his work, but his secretary stole 
his MS., and he had to begin anew. 
In 1177 it was completed, and read to 
select assemblies in Canterbury, and 
gave much satisfaction. It is safe in 
the Harleian MSS., Brit. Mus., and 
the stolen copy (supposed) in the Cot- 
tonian collection. the works 
hitherto named are in the Norman- 
French poetic form. 

The minor compositions (we quote 
from Henry Ellis) “were pro 
much more numerous, and seem to 
have consisted of war-songs, satirical 
songs, and of something like his- 
torical ballads. Of the first class the 
most celebrated instance is the 
Chanson de Rolland, which was sung 
by the minstrel Taillefer at the battle 
of Hastings. The serventois or satiri- 
cal songs formed a principal amuse- 
ment of the armies during the first 
Crusade.” From these Robert of 
Gloucester seems to have borrowed 
his satires against William Rufus. 

ROMANCE POSTERIOR TO HISTORY. 

These last were in such bad odour 
with the ruling powers for their li- 
ane —. et ael nee i at 
of his sight a ilent composer 
this vein—the Chevalier Luc de ia 
Barre. From the character and office 
of the early Christian scribes it might 
be hypothetically affirmed that the 
MSS. of fictional works would be 
latest in date among literary remains ; 
and such is the case. Mr. Ellis 
adds :— 

“The contemporary writers not un- 
frequently cite the historical ballads 
of the time as authorities for occa- 
sional anecdotes ; but it may safely 
be affirmed that no trace of a professed 
work of fiction, no semblance of an 
epic fable—in short, no specimen of 
what we should now call a romance 


* Mr. Ellis acknowledged his ignorance of the meaning of this line. Our version is 


merely conjectural. 
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is to be found before the middle of the 
twelfth century. Indeed this period 
might be still further extended.” 
owever, the non-existence of the 
MS. of some legendary poem is not 
proof that such did not exist. If the 
solitary copy of Beowulf (a MS. as- 
cribed to the eighth century) was 
not discovered in the Cottonian li- 
brary, no one would venture to assert 
that any long mythologic or romantic 
oem was known among the Anglo- 
ons, either oral or written ; yet 
this most curious and unique poem is 
supposed to have been known to that 
pa in the fifth century, and to 
ve been brought over with them 
from West Germany. The King of 
Denmark and his concerns occupy 
the reader’s attention, and there is no 
certain mention of England in the 
whole poem. As the earliest poetic 
productions among the various na- 
tions antecedent to Christianity were 
either past exploits of heroes, past 
historic events of some kind, or lays 
concerning their divinities, the ex- 
istence of such a fiction as Beowulf 
in the fifth or sixth century, argues 
very ancient literature among the 
northern nations ; for pure fictions, 
or even what we denominate histbric 
romances, are much later of birth 
than serious subjects. Wace’s great 
Norman French poem, though ro- 
mantic and improbable enough in 
sundry portions, is based upon the 
rofessedly grave and authentic 
tin history of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. Some genius, assuming the 
styleand title ofareal and probably un- 
imaginative bishop, Turpin by name, 
wrote in Latin a solemn chronicle of 
the exploits of Charlemagne and his 
peers, and this became the base of 
sundry romances (in French) both in 
poetry and prose. 

With regard to the modus operandi 
of the poet translators Mr. Ellis thus 
speaks :— 

“The mode of translation adopted by 
these early romancers was indeed rather 
licentious, as they were satisfied with giving 
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the substance of the story as intelligible as 
they could, reserving to themselves the 
liberty of contracting what they thought 
too diffuse, of omitting what they con- 
sidered as unnecessary, and of enlarging 
such passages as they deemed most import- 
ant. But they were generally attentive to 
the style of their original, and seldom lost 
an opportunity of enriching their work by 
an exact imitation of the most gaudy and 
splendid descriptions which they found in 
their way. . M. de la Rue speaking 
of Benoit, says—‘The author often presents 
us with certain turns and images which 
are truly poetical. Of this an idea may be 
formed by the description of spring, at the 
beginning of which Rollo quitted England 
for Neustria. 
“ Quant li iver fu trepasser, 

Vint li duls tens e li ester, 

Venta l’aure sueve et quoie, 

Chanta li merle et la treie, 

Bois reverdirent et prael, 

E gent florirent li ramel, 

Parut la rose buen olanz, 

E altre flors de maint semblanz.”* 


One poem ascribed to Wace marks 
a transition between what were taken 
as true histories and the undoubted 
romance :—It is “Le Chevalier au 
Lion.” The characters belong to such 
history as was known at the time, 
but the incidents were most marvel- 
lous. It is scarcely necessary to 
trace the dry historic facts through 
all the intermediate stages till they 
became pure romance. In the be- 
ginning they were recited with or 
without musical accompaniments to 
excitable audiences, and the reciters 
were not long about discovering 
that fanciful ornaments laid on, or 
wound round the modestly-clad 
figures of their subjects made them 
more welcome and interesting to their 
hearers. No one need be told that 
stories often repeated acquire many 
fanciful additions. 


INTERCHANGE OF CELTIC AND TEUTONIC 
FICTION. 


It was an object with those “ Re- 
ligious” who preached the Christian 
faith to Rollo and his nobles and 
followers, to make them forget 


* «When the winter was about passing away 
Came the mild weather and the summer, 
Came the soft and gentle air, 

Sung the blackbird and the thrush, 
Grew verdant the woods and the meads, 
And charmingly flowered the boughs, 
Appeared the rose sweet smelling, 

And other flowers of various hues.” 
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their old mythology, but it was out 
of the question to root out of the 
pues minds heroic legends, which 
ing comparatively harmless, were 
not earnestly interfered with; so the 
abundant legendary lore which their 
neighbours the Bretons soon shared 
with them was repaid by some of 
their own proper stock, such as the 
“ Adventures of Ogier the Dane.” 
There is every probability also that 
the romances in which Charlemagne 
and his knights bear a part were 
first made known to the Normans by 
the Bretons, among whom were float- 
ing legendary histories concerning 
Charles Marte], a Breton by descent. 
Charlemagne being later in time and 
enjoying wider fame gradually ap- 
porcine the renown of the elder 
ero. Owing to the transmigrations 
of the ancient Britons into Armorica 
(A.D. 383) to escape the ill-treatment 
of their tyrannical masters at home, 
the exploits of Arthur and his con- 
temporary heroes were as pagent 
in Brittany as in Cambria or Corn- 
wall. There existed much cordiality 


between the Bretons and Normans, 
as the Celtic people naturally felt 


ratitude and attachment to the 

umblers of the Saxon descendants 
of the mortal foes of their own an- 
cestors. So there was a liberal com- 
munication of their traditionary stores 
between the two peoples. Pilgrims 
to the Holy Land and the early 
Crusaders had not returned empty- 
handed from the East. So we find 
abundant store of romance, legend, 
and tradition at the hands of the Nor- 
man and Anglo-Norman Trouvéres 
who were patronised at the courts 
and castlesof England and Normandy, 
and not neglected at the court in 
Paris. 

These lucky professors got the 
name of Trouvéres or finders, from 
the circumstance just mentioned. 
They took abundant liberties with 
their finds. They bestowed on the 
court of Arthur, handed them by the 
Bretons—a mere provincial chief, 
patriotic and valiant as could be, but 
all ignorant of chivalry and _ its 
splendid surroundings—bestowed on 
his court, we repeat, a splendid array 
of knights, a magnificent hall, and a 
round table at which to entertain 
them. Celtic scholars indeed find 
some simple and unassuming pro- 
totypes for Launcelot, Percival, 
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Gawain, Tristan and the rest in the 
Armorican traditionary relics. But 
had their shades been allowed to 
visit the court of Richard Cour de 
Lion, and listen to the deeds imputed 
to them by the minstrels of the day, 
sore would be their private complaints 
to each other of the lying and vain- 
glorious spirit of these latter times. 


VARIOUS SOURCES OF POPULAR FICTION, 


Siehop Percy was inclined to trace 
Anglo-Norman romance to the Scan- 
dinavians. Warton finds abundance 
of that fictional lore to have over- 
flowed the Pyrenees, from its source 
among the Arab conquerors of Spain. 
This being enpplomanies by a beau- 
tiful supply brought home by the 
Crusaders, was sufficient for all pur- 
poses. There are not wanting archex- 
ologists who give all or the chief 
gary te the mass of treasure collected 
in Wales and Brittany. Modern 
sages of more eames wider views, 
and keener powers of investigation, 
give to every one of the parties— 
Arabs, Scandinavians, and Celts— 
reasonable degrees of credit for their 
contributions to the common stock, 
and exhort them to keep the peace 


-with each other. 


Arthur was first handled in a his- 
torical fashion by Nennius, whose 
work is as old as the ninth century. 
There he appears as the valiant and 
patriotic provincial king, defeating 
the Saxons in what is now the South 
of Scotland. Arthur, the historical 
personage, is also mentioned by Cara- 
doc of Liancarvan and others. In 
the relics of Taliesin (sixth century) 
he capes with mythological sur- 
roundings. The knights—Kay, Be- 
duyr, and Gwalhmai, of the old 
bards, became Sir Kay, Sir Beduer, 
and Sir Gawain, in the Norman ro- 
mances, and all attain their highest 
romantic eminence in Wace. In the 
same manner Merlin or Myrddhyn, 
sung by Wace in his transiation of 
Geoffrey’s Chronicle, and by Robert de 
Borron (Robert Manning), a clergy- 
man of Lincolnshire (1270), and by 
some anonymous poet of the same 
century, was sung*long before their 
time in Wales and Brittany, and his 
prophecies quoted. 

he Vicomte de la Villemarqué 
finds even a prototype for Launcelot 
the Peerless, but,alas, the immoral, in 
Cambrian poems and histories ; but 
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the name is a t stumbling-block, 
there is no one like itin Celtic nomen- 
clature. He ingeniously solves the 
difficulty. There was a terrible king 
of North Wales named Maelgwyn, as 
partial to the appropriation of his 
neighbour’s wife as ever was the Nor- 
man French Knight. Thesevere and 
holy St. Gildas rebuked him in his 
celebrated work for his tyranny and 
profligacy. Now for the etymologi- 
cal proof. Lancelot may be resolved 
into L’Ancelot the Servant ; Mael or 
Maol is bald: A monk’s crown being 
shaven, he would be called, say, 
Maelseachluin, St. Sechnal’s tonsured 
servant or follower. So, if the Welsh 
saints counted a Gwynn among them, 
Maelgwyn would be St. Gwynn’s ser- 
vant. Here, then, we have an ana- 
logy between the names and the na- 
tures of two heroes of two cycles 
of literature, ergo they are the same, 
Q.E.D. However, Maelgwyn may 
with as much probability mean the 
same as Fionngeal, Fair-noble. 

But whether the Celts had a Lan- 
celot or no, they certainly pense 
a Tristan and an Iseult. There are 
three modern (so to say) versions of 
the story. One by a certain Berox 
in the reign of Henry II., another by 
Thomas of Ercildoune about a quarter 
of a century later, and the third by 
Chretien de Troyes,end of twelfth cen- 
tury. But a Welsh bard who lived 
some two centuries before its earliest 
mention by Trouvere or Troubadour, 
mentions both Tristan (Sir Tristrem) 
and Gwalhmai (Sir Gawain), and 
relates a discourse in which the love 
of the hero and his consequent mis- 
fortunes are alluded to. The piece is 
to be found in the Myvyrian collec- 
tion. The magic philtre and its effects 
are frequently mentioned in the old 
Celtic lays, and the Count quotes at 
some length a Breton romance, pre- 
senting a striking parallel to the con- 
clusion of Sir Tristrem. In the Nor- 
man collections Sir Percival goes to 
seek the san-graal, or dish used at 
our Lord’s last supper ; but the poet 
had before him the adventures of the 
Celtic Peredur in search of the Drui- 
dic Bowl of Knowledge. He had some 
difficulty in investing the pagan ele- 
ments of the original with a Christian 
garb. Some of the Arthurian legends 
in the early Celtic shape are found in 
the Mabinogion, translated by Lady 
Charlotte Guest, Circa 1840. 
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DIFFUSION OF CELTIC LEGENDS. 


As early asthe twelfth century seve- 
ral of the Norman-French versions of 
the old Welsh and Breton tales made 
their way into Germany, and there 
ap red in suecession the Parzival 
of Wolfran of Eisenbach, 7'ristan and 
Isolt of Gottfried of Strasburg, 
Erec und Iwein (Eric and Enide) of 
Hartman, and the Wigalois of Wirnt. 
They also made their way into Spain, 
Provence, Italy,and the Netherlands. 
Caxton published in 1485 the chief 
of these legends, grouped round the 
central figure of King Arthur, the 
separate Norman-French romances 
being translated or condensed by 
Thomas Malory, Knight. It is grati- 
fying to witness the desire that has 
latterly manifested itself for being 
better acquainted with these brave, 
— old fictions, of which the only 
ault we have been able to discover 
is language more plain and more loose 
than answers family reading. In- 
stances of unselfishness, heroism, dis- 
charge of duty, kindness to the weak 
and unfortunate, and punctilious 
honour, meet the reader at every 
page he turns, 

ompared with the longer literary 
remains of the Norman Poench the 
productions of the gay Provencals 
are few and unimportant, amounting 
only to four romances of any length, 
and all of a semi-religious cenader. 
They are Philumena, Gerard de 
Roussillon, Guillaume au Court Nez 
(a saint), and Honorat de Lerins. 
This last is alegend. Philumena re- 
lates some of Charlemagne’s encoun- 
ters with the Moors, Guillaume sig- 
nalized himself against the same folk, 
Gerard relates the crusade against 
the Albigenses. 


THE ARABIC STORIES OF PETRUS ALPHONSUS. 

Our notices of early French litera- 
ture would be defective, if we omitted 
mention of Petrus Alphonsus, a con- 
verted Jew (A.D. 1106) who enjoyed 
the honour of having a king for his 
god-father—Alphonsus I. of Arragon. 
He collected a series of tales from 
Arabic writers, professing that they 
were told to his son by a certain man 
named Salaan, whose name in Arabic 
is Lucaman. Alphonsus wrote his 
stories in Latin, entitling the work 
“ Alphonsus de Clericali Disci lina,” 
and there is a copy of it in the British 
Museum, defective at the end. The 
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work would not properly come within 
the scope of this article, only for the 
existence of three French metrical 
translations, Harleian MSS. 527 and 
4338, and another to be presently 
named. In these versions Mr. Ellis 
says, “The tales are generally more 
ample and better told than in the 
Latin original, a circumstance natural 
enough. What scholar, however ad- 
vanced, would prefer a fireside story 
clothed in classic language to the 
same told in his mother tongue. If 
the Villicit and their labourers living 
near Horace’s Sabine farm, ever ga- 
thered round their hearths, and told 
fireside stories, as they surely did, it 
is all but certain that their style was 
not that of Livy’s History or Virgil’s 
Aineid.” Another MS. preserved 
. wie a —— - a 

as been partly edited and partly 
abridged by Selec. under the title 
of “Castoiement d’un Pére a son 
Fils.” So we are informed by Henry 
Ellis, who gives little praise to Mons. 
Rarbazan for his superintendence. 
He quoted the name of the writer as 
Piérre Anfors, taking for granted that 
he was a Frenchman. Le Grand, 
Collector of the Mabliaux laboured 
under the same mistake. 

Many a one wandering down our 
quay and beholding on a long stone 
ledge, bleaching among other yellow- 
wrapper brochures, “The Seven Wise 
Masters and Mistresses of Rome,” 
spends little thought on the circum- 
stance of the artless tales within these 
same sickly-looking covers, having 
once entertained Hindoo, Persian 
and Arabian evening assemblies, and 
afterwards having done the same 
= office to easily-pleased Moors, 

paniards, Italians, Gauls, and Britons 
—then having been delivered to lis- 
tening crowds in abbey churches by 
preachers skilled in interesting as 
well as in instructing, and finally col- 
lected into the carefully-written Le- 
genda Aurea of Jacobus A. Voragine,* 
or the Gesta Romanorum. 

The collection in question has seve- 
ral stories identical with others in the 
Gesta Romanorum, Le Grand’s Fa- 
bliaux, the Decameron of Boccaccio, 
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the Arabian Nights, Hindoo Collee- 
tion, and even in Asop’s Fables. The 
ungrateful serpent who would have 
killed his rescuer, only for the wisdom 
of the fox who was appointed'umpire, 
is found in this collection. 

In No. 5 a poet obtains from the 
king, his patron, the office of porter, 
with the privilege of exacting a penny 
from every visiter who is hunch- 
backed, leprous, or one-eyed. A con- 
sequential crook-back resists the 
claim, as not being in the category, 
but before the inquisition is over he 
is found afflicted with the other two 
defects, and fined accordingly. 

No. 11 is told with a difference from 
Sancho’s mode when obliged to en- 
tertain his master. A —_ directs 
his storyteller to put him to sleep with 
one of his narratives. He commences 
with the countryman who had to 
ferry over 600 sheep in a wherry 
which would hold only two at a time. 
Having detailed the safe transit of 
several of the woolly passengers the 
storyteller fell fast asleep. he dis- 
a auditor immediately roused 

im, and ordered him to proceed. 
“ Ah!” supplicated he, “sure your ma- 
jesty will allow me to slumber till the 
countryman has got his whole flock 
across. 

The 13th story relates how a wo- 
man, being shut up in a tower by her 
jealous husband, contrives to heave a 
good sized stone into a well near the 
base of her prison. The alarmed 
husband rushes out, leaving the door 
ajar, and she takes that opportunity 
of securing the key, getting out, and 
hiding in arecess. The husband, find- 
ing out the trick, rushes in, she locks 
him up securely and goes to enjoy 
her liberty. 

No. 14. A merchant intrusts a 
friend with a considerable sum when 
setting forward on a journey. On 
returning and claiming his property, 
his false friend denie& the receipt of 
the deposit. He consults an old 
woman, and thus they proceed. A 
neighbour invites the knave to his 
house, tells him he is going to travel, 
and asks him to take charge of three 
or four trunks filled with plate, and 


* This writer was Archbishop of Genoa in the second half of the thirteenth century. 
The “ Gesta Romanorum” were collected by a certain monk named Elinandus, either a 


German or Englishman. 


Some writers give the credit to Pierre Bercheur, of Poitou, 


Prior of the Benedictine Abbey of St. Eloi in Paris. His death occurred in 1362. Prob- 
ably he only added the moralizings. It was first printed at Cologne in 1472. 
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lying then on the floor. He conde- 
scends to accept the trust, but while 
preparing to remove them to his own 

ouse, the cheated man accidentally 
Goons in, and demands his deposit. 
“Oh, of course! step over with me, 
and you shall have it.” So said, so 
done. “It is annoring, thought the 
rogue, “ to refund, but if I do not, I'll 
lose the much larger treasure in the 
trunks.” When night came the rascal 
all in a fever forced open the trunks, 
and found them filled with stones of 
various sizes and kinds, but of very 
small mercantile value. 

No. 24. Aman goin to bed desires his 
servant toshut the door ; he neglects 
to do so, and when ordered to open it 
in the morning he is saved the trouble, 
by the fact of his not haying shut it. 
Being desired in the night to get up 
and see if it was raining, he calls the 
dog from his post at the door, feels 
his paws, and finding them dry, re- 
ports on the fairness of the night. 
Another time, being asked to get u 
and try if the fire was extinguished, 
he the cat, and finding her cold, 
pronounces on the state of the hearth. 


THE LAYS OF MARIE DE FRANCE. 

We are confident that the grave and 
conscientious Petrus Alphonsus was 
a man of strict morality, but no father 
in our days with any qreeee to the 
character of a decent Christian, would 
tell to his son such stories as are 
found in the “ Disciplina Clerica.” 
They are in their natural place in the 
“Decameron,” and the “ Fabliaux,” 
and in the “ Breton Lays,” written by 
Marie de France, of whom we know 
nothing more than that she lived in 
England in the reign of Henry IIL, 
| dedicated the result of her mental 
labours to him. The best French 
scholar ever made by the study of 
Mons. Fenwick de Porquet’s books, 
would find some little difficulty in 
the perusal of the still existing MS. 
(Harleian MSS., 908). Three lines 
are quoted in proof of our assertion— 


“ Les kontes ke jeo sai verrais, 
Dunt li Britun ont fait les lais, 
Vus conterai asez briefment.”* 


Outlines of a few of the stories are 
given. Those who approve of the 
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general spirit of the “ Fabliaux” and 
such like collections, and find it easy 
to read the Norman-French of Henry 
IIL.’s day, may consult the unique 
MS. whose locality has been indicated. 

No. 4. Brsqgaverat.—A Breton 
Baron and his lady lived in perfect 
accord with each other, and their hap- 

iness would have been uninterrupted, 
but for the invariable absence of the 
baron during three daysof every week. 
His wife, thinking at last that noth- 
ing but the blandishments of a mis- 
tress could possibly keep her husband 
away from her such a length, set 
every engine to work to discover the 
secret, and, by dint of annoyance and 
entreaty, she got him to acknow- 
ledge that he was obliged to liveas a 
wear-wolf (Bisclaverat) that part of 
every week. More thana littleshocked 
she again asked him where he left 
hisclothes, previous to hischange. He 
answered, that if they were removed 
from their hiding place he should re- 
tain his savage nature and appearance 
till his death, and besought her not 
to press him farther on that point. 
She did press him, however, and dis- 
covered that his human wrappings 
were every time concealed in a hollow 
stone under a bush opposite a little 
chapel on the Forest road. Hav- 
ing learned all which she wanted, the 
lady privately informed a lover whom 
she had hitherto kept at arm’s length. 
He removed the clothes, the Baron 
of course disappeared from human 
society, and the marriage of the 
widow and her favourite took place 
as soon as decency permitted. 

The poor wolf being hard hunted 
one day by the royal hounds, ran to 
the king, took the stirrup between 
his paws, and howled piteously. He 
was protected from the dogs, and ran 
beside the king’s horse to the palace. 
His sagacity and gentleness soon 
made him a general favourite. He 
mingled in all assemblies without 
exciting the least fear, but one day 
when the successor to his bed and 
his demesne came to pay his court, 
he sprang on him, and would have 
torn him in pieces only for the inter- 
poution of the bystanders. This 

appened a second time, and excited 


great wonder inall. In some time 


* “The stories which I know to be true, 
And of which the Bretons have made lays, 
To you I shall relate in brief.” 
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the king was hunting in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bisclaverat’s castle, and 
his false wife presented herself at the 
trysting place of the assembled hun- 
ters to present seiteshments, and pay 
her duty to her sovereign. Here the 
same thing took place, except that 
Bisclaverat contented himself with 
depriving the wicked woman of her 
nose. his outrage could not be 
passed over. The king ordered the 


‘Immediate execution of the animal, 


but an old councillor interposed. He 
represented that this lady had mar- 
ried the man formerly assaulted, and 
that no one knew how her former 
husband had come by his end ; that 
the wolf had always conducted him- 
self with the utmost gentleness to all 
others; and that it would be well to 
look closer into the matter. The 
lady was sonerdingty ut in solitary 
confinement in a wel  darniahed apart- 
ment, and weariness and remorse at 
last extorted a confession. The para- 
mour was obliged to produce the 
clothes, but the wolf eyed them with 
thorough indifference. By the ad- 
vice of the same wise councillor the 
wolf and they were put in a room, 
and the king, entering after a time, 
found their owner fully clad and lying 
asleep on the bed. The guilty pair 
were banished, and all their future 
progeny, girls exclusively, were born 
and lived noseless. Marie thus con- 
cluded her history—‘“‘ Be assured that 
this adventure isstrictly true, and that 
the lay of Bisclavyerat was composed 
for the purpose of making it known 
to the latest posterity.” 

Readers of the Dustin UNIVER- 
sity Macazine will find the chief 
incidents of this story in the legend 
of the “Son of:the Scologe of Mus- 
kerry.” The transformation of human 
beings into wolves is a common inci- 
dent in the curiosities of ancient Ire- 
land, as revealed by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis and other collectors equally 
trustworthy. 

No. 6. Deux Amants.—In 
Neustria (now Hesmandy) lived a 
king whose life was made happy by a 
beautiful and amiable daughter. 
There were many suitors for her 
hand, but her father, unwilling to 
part with her, announced that she 
would be given to no one who was 
not able to carry her to the top of a 
neighbouring mountain. Many an 
ardent young prince and nobleman 


tried the interesting task, but all were 
foiled. A young nobleman, whose 
wife she would willingly become, 
sought to induce her to wed him 
privately, and escape with him to 
some foreign country, but she, instead 
of duing that rash act, gave him better 
counsel. She sent him away to her 
aunt in Salerno, a woman who knew 
the useful and pernicious properties 
of all plants and herbs, and could 
furnish him with strengthening 
draughts. He took her advice, and 
returned with a strengthened con- 
stitution. He made a formal demand 
of the princess’s hand, was granted 
the trial, and began to ascend the 
hill with lightness and ease, the 
princess on his right shoulder, and a 
vial of elixir in hisleft hand. U , up 
he went swiftly, but at the middle of 
the ascent she perceived his speed 
slacken and requested him to take a 
draught of his phial. He couldn’t 
think of it ; the courtiers would see 
him falter, and their cries would dis- 
hearten him. At two-thirds of the 
steep way he began to totter, but 
still would not comply with her re- 
quest. He madly struggled on, and 
on reaching the goal fell prostrate. 
She applic the vial to his lips, but 
life had departed. She then uttered 
a loud shriek and fell down, and when 
her father and his followers came up, 
they found the bodies of the lovers 
bereft of life. They were interred in 
a marble monument on the spot, and 
there the grass ever continues green, 
and people repair from all parts to 
gather herbs impregnated with the 
virtues of the unused elixir. 

No. 7. Iwonsec. Poor Marie had 
studied the catechism to as little pur- 

ose as the author of the “ Physiologie 

e Mariage.” Milun, a knight of 
South Wales, and the daughter of a 
neignponTing baron, become attached, 
and though they are of equal rank, 
and no obstacle to their honourable 
marriage is recorded, they do not 
choose to give the clergy any trouble. 
A bor is born, and sent to her aunt, 
who lives in Northumberland. Dur- 
ing Milun’s temporary absence her 
father compels her to m a man 
very disagreeable to her, and she and 
her paramour are in despair. How- 
ever the cavalier has a very intelli- 
gent swan which he cunningly con- 
trives to convey to her, bearing a 
billet under the feathers of its neck. 
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When she intends to send a reply 
she puts the swan on fasting fare for 
three days, ties the letter round his 
neck, and gives him his liberty (Mr. 
Ellis’s abridgment does not inform us 
whether the bird used his wings or 
his feet. There are serious objec- 
tions to either mode of progression). 
Thus the correspondence is kept up 
for a score of years, and their occa- 
sional interviews are so discreetly 
managed that her husband does not 
experience the slightest inquietude. 
ut the son having grown to man’s 
estate ; and, being made acquainted 
by his aunt of his aa. and the 
military renown of his father, he de- 
termined to equal him in fame, He 
therefore proceeded to Southampton, 
crossed the Manche, landed at Barbe- 
fluet (Barfleur), attached some poor 
knights to his service, and won high 
renown. Milun, hearing of the deeds 
of this young scion of chivalry, ob- 
tained leave from his mistress to sail 
for France, and dispute the prize 
of glory with him. Leave being 
graciously granted, the knights were 
engaged in a general tournament 
held at Mont Saint Michel, during 
the festival of Easter ; and the father 
and son, after bearing down all that 
came against them, charged each 
other in full career. Milun’s lance 
took his adversary’s shield in the 
centre, and was shivered up to the 
very hold. The younger knight was 
served by a tougher weapon, and 
flung his father backward. The 
enerous conqueror led the disengaged 
Ce back, requesting the fallen man 
to rise and mount, and looking on 
his grizzled beard and hair exposed 
by the loosing of his avantayle(avant- 
cil), expressed regret at his misad- 
venture. Milun at once recognised 
his son by a ring on his finger, and 
taking him in his arms gave him a 
hearty embrace. Having made mu- 
tual explanations, the young knight, 
instead of reading his father a lesson 
in morals, proposed an immediate re- 
turn to Wales. “TI shall,” said he, 
“ challenge and kill my mother’s un- 
congenial husband, who too long has 
kept loving hearts asunder. You and 
she then may marry without the pos- 
sibility of an objection.” The father 
threw no discouragement on this 
mode of loosing the tangled knot. 
They started next day, reached Wales 
in due time, and were proceeding to 
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Milun’s Castle, when they met the 
eo messenger posting in hot haste 
to Brittany, to advise her knight that 
her husband was dead, and to exhort 
him to return in haste. This con- 
siderate conduct on the husband's 

art made the survivors supremely 

appy, and relieved the brave young 
fellow from the necessity of drawing 
his blood. The indulgent authoress 
thus complacently concluded her 
moral song. “On this occasion the 
ancients made a lay, which I have 
here set down in writing, and which 
I always relate with fresh pleasure.” 

In Marie’s case years do not seem 
to have brought wisdom. Balzac 
would have entirely sympathised 
with the general conduct of the 
parties up to the meeting of the 
messenger, who would announce that 
Blue Beard had just killed Fatima 
in a fit of jealousy. Milun would 
next be found fighting with the 
murderer, and killed through an un- 
fortunate stumble ; the son would 
instantly revenge his father’s death, 
and soon after expire amid the fumes 
of charcoal, or perhaps live out a 
weary colourlesss life in his solitary 
tower. Let the reader pronounce on 
the comparative fitness of things in 
these two denouements. 

No. 10. Cuartivet. At Nantes, 
in Brittany, once lived a lady, match- 
less for beauty and accomplishments. 
Among all her admirers none won her 
approval but four knights belonging 
to the city ; and so much did she es- 
teem them all, that she was unable 
to fix her choice on any one in par- 
ticular. At tournaments each of the 
four could exhibit some token of her 
esteem ; but this did not disturb the 
harmony that prevailed among them 
—an affront offered to any one of 
them would mortally offend her ; so 
individually they were careful not to 
make that mistake. 

At a great Easter festival held at 
Nantes, crowds of knights flocked 
thither from France, Normandy, 
Flanders, Brabant, Boulogne, and 
Anjou. The four knights on the eve 
of the great day, jousted with four of 
the best of the new comers, and re- 


- mained victors. Next day ey 


distinguished themselves, but the 
martial game changing to a combat 
a@ Voutrance, three of the cham- 
pions were slain, and the fourth 
dangerously wounded. She wept 
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over the bodies of her three devoted 
lovers, and had their funeral obse- 
uies magnificently celebrated. She 
did not forget the one still in life ; 
she employed the most skilful phy- 
sicians, and at last his health was 
restored. - He naturally thought that 
she could then no longer hesitate to 
become his wife. He little knew the 
extent of her sentimentality. She 
told him that her heart was so wrung 
by the loss of three such lovers, that 
she could not entertain the idea of 
union with any one how meritorious 
soever, and that her whole present 
and engrossing care was the com- 
ition of a sorrowful lay, to be en- 
titled Li quatre Dols(the Four Griefs). 
The knight, strange as it may appear, 
did not attempt to dissuade her from 
this resolution. He merely objected 
to the title, and suggested Le Uhai- 
tivel (the Wretch). “The deaths of 
his companions had relieved them 
from their anxieties in her regard, 
while he was reserved for years of 
pining.” With her approval of the 
change of title, the lay concludes. 
A very appropriate finale in our 
opinion, the more commonsense 
acceptance of her surviving lover, and 
condescension to domestic comforts, 
would be unworthy of her sub- 
lime notions of the economy of Love’s 
Court. 

No. 12. Exrpvce.—This knight, one 
of the most honourable and brave at 
the Court of Brittany, was calumni- 
ated in the presence of his Sovereign, 
who would not subsequently gratify 
the knight with the names of his 
accusers, nor tell him the nature of 
the crimes laid to his charge. Dis- 

ted, he quitted his country, leav- 
ing his disconsolate lady, the amiable 
and virtuous Guildeluce to the care 
of his trusty friends, though she 
earnestly entreated to be allowed 
to accom him. Taking ten 
knights with him he embarked, and 
sailed to England. Landing in Tot- 
ness, he gave his services to the king 
of the neighbouring district, then 
persecuted and besieged by a suitor 
to whom he had refused the hand of 
his lovely and, alas, too sensitive 
daughter. Eliduc and his ten knights, 
by valour and stratagem, freed the 
provincial king from his trouble, but 
those of himself and the tender 
Guilliadun commenced. She guile- 
lessly gave him her heart, supposing 
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him an unmarried knight, and he, 
after many interior struggles and fits 
of remorse, quitted the court, but 
secretly returned and conveyed her 
on board his ship. The vessel was 
on the point of being lost in a storm, 
when a sailor reproached Eliduc for 
the wrong he had done his affec- 
tionate and virtuous lady, and pro- 
posed to have the poor Guilliadun 
thrown overboard. She, now learn- 


ing for the first time that her ex- 
pected husband had been already 
married, fell down lifeless. Ellidue 
knocked down the . mischief-maker, 
with an oar, and seizin 
nee the vessel to a 


the helm, 
reton har- 


ur. 

Sunk in woe, he bore the corpse of 
the poor deceived lady to a neigh- 
bouring hermitage, whose late occu- 
pant he found to have been just in- 
terred. He placed the body on a bed. 
left some of] his suite to watch it, and 
set forward to his own castle. His 
lady, while she received him as a 
loving and true wife, could not avoid 
observing the misery which sat on 
his features. Some days in succes- 
sion he visited the hermitage, and 
still found no sign of decay on the 
lovely form. 

The anxious heart of his wife 
alloweu ner no rest till she had him 
traced through the forest after several 
repeated visits ; and taking her op- 
portunity when she supposed he 
would not be there, she entered the 
hermitage, and was struck with sor- 
row and wonder at the mournful 
spectacle. While she sat gazing and 
meditating, a weasel came out of his 
hole, and scampered two or three 
times over the corpse. A page in- 
censed at his impudence, struck him 
with a switch, and he lay dead on 
the floor. In a few moments his 
mate came out from the same cre- 
vice, ran over, and strove to rouse 
him. Seeing her attempts vain, she 
ran out, returned with a yellow herb, 
and restored life to her companion 
by putting it in his mouth. The 
page, ata sign from the lady, took 
the herb from the weasel, and 
handed it to her ; and she no sooner 
introduced it between the lips of the 
dead lady, than she rose full of life 
and wonder at the place and the 
surrounding company. 

ildeluce soon learned as much as 
she cared to know, and the company 
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was suddenly increased by the entry 
of the guilty man, in whom joy, re- 
morse, and shame contended with 
each other while he looked alter- 
nately on the injured women. 

The considerate and heroic wife 


soon relieved him by expressing her. 


intentions to enter a nunnery, and 
withdraw all obstacles to his mar- 
riage with his recovered love. Marie 
de France, whose device must have 
been “All for love or the world 
well lost,” ignorant or disregardant 
of the laws of the Church, approved 
this proposal. The marriage was 
celebrated, and happily lived the ere- 
while imprudent pair; and when 
they arrived at that age when 
worldly gratifications are set down at 
their proper value, Guilliadun be- 
came a nun under the Abbess Guil- 
deluce, and their husband a monk 
in a neighbouring monastery ; and 
Marie ends her interesting tale with 
this tag :—“ From the adventure of 
thesethree, li auncien Bretun Curteis 
(the ancient gentle Bretons) formed 
a lay to transmit to future ages.” 


GENERAL DIFFUSION OF LEWD STORIES. 


Different French writers ascribe 
the introduction of stories such asthe 
above to the folk who outlived the 
crusades and returned home. It is 
evident, however, that short stories 
embracing love intrigues, practical 
jokes, heroic incidents burlesqued, 
and disreputable adventures of 
clerics, were not peculiar to Arabia 
or Palestine. ere we have a 

tess recounting stories full of the 
wiles and infidelities of faithless 
wives, which she professes to have 
got among the Bretons, and as the 
names certainly belong to that 
country, she in all probability spoke 
truth. We heard in our youth in an 
Irish county noted for the respecta- 
bility of its et dozens of 
drolleries (to call them by no worse 
name) fit only for such collections as 
Le Grand’s Fabliaux. ‘“ Respectable 
sinners” who take delight in such 
immundices have the collections of 
Meon, and of Jubinal, and of Le 
Grand, all in good type and on good 
paper ; and poor rogues cursed with 
a similar taste had, till 1852 (see 
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Nisard’s “‘ Livres Populaires.”), their 
little manuals of a few sous, crammed 
full of these contes drolatiques. 
Since the date mentioned the books 
hawked about by colporteurs have 
been subjected to a strict surveil- 
lance,* Vive Napoleon III! A sign 
of the eases of outward decency 
in the literary leanings of our own 
peasantry is afforded by the omission 
of “Laugh and be fat” from the 
reprints of the chap books of last 
century. A loose fish, rejoicing in 
the sweet name of Rutebeuf, and 
illustrating the rei of Louis IX. 
and Philip III., thirteenth century. 
was the most diligent collector of 
Fabliaux in the middle ages. 


A WORD ON THE TROUBADOURS. 


The Troubadours of Provence, as 
already mentioned, have left to 
al only four romances of any 
ength. They have left scarcely a 
greater number of short stories, and 
these are the reverse of edifying. 
They rather cultivated casuistical 
cases, fit for discussion in Cupid’s 
Court, and about as moral in their 
tendency as the ve quéstions 
tried before Baron Nicholson. These 
they called tensons. Le Grand set 
slight value on the treasures be- 
queathed to posterity by the Proven- 
cal minstrels. Thus he speaks in 
his introduction to the Fabliaux :— 

“Let us examine on what grounds 
is based the great renown of the Trou- 
badours. . . . Their history exists. 
Open it, and what do you find? 
Servents (satires), tensons, everlasting 
and most tedious love-songs, without 
colour, without ideas, without in- 
terest—in a word, a stupifying 
monotony, which all the art of the 
editor, and the elegance of his style, 
are powerless to remedy. One of 
these rhymers, vaunting the supe- 
riority of his compatriots in poetry; 
can only afford them this merit. 
‘They number among them,’ said he, 
‘excellent trouhadours for sree 
verses, pone tensons, serventes, an 
descors.’ This is what they call, by 
way of distinction, the ‘ Gay Science’ 
(Gai Faber), and the above is exactly 
what their scientific gaiety has pro- 
duced.” 


* For notices of Nisard’s valuable work on the French Folks’ Books, see D. U. 
MaGazixe, November, 1865, and March, 1866. 
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Le Grand, continuing his discourse, 


objects to the Provengaux that while tensely 


they enjoy a charming atmosphere, 
a turf ever crowned with es 
and a clime altogether so cheerf 
that the children may be said to 
come into the world to the sound 
of the tambourin and galowbet 
(flute), their poetry is uniformly 
, and their serventes the most 
caustic and odious of all the satires 
ever produced—a bitter composition 
peculiar to themselves. He further 
objects to the non-production of 
merry tales, either in prose or verse, 
adapted to amuse great people on 
high festivals, and theirutterinability 
to bring out even such rudimentary 
dramas as did their brothers north of 
the Loire, whose productions, absurd 
and rude as they were, led to the 
- glorious dramas brought out at a later 


day. 
There are two — pieces of 
Richard Coeur de Lion extdént—one 
composed in his Austrian prison, the 


other addressed to the Dauphin of Th 


Provence and Count Guy, the 
Dauphin’s relative, to excite them to 
make war on Philip Augustus. Each 
piece boasts of a French anda Proven- 
al version, and in the history of the 
Freubedeuns, this last is pronounced 
the original. But Richard's native 
tongue was that of the Norman 
Trouvéres, and it is more likely that 
he used the lan e he knew best 
for his composition, and got trans- 
lated into Provencal the epistle ad- 
dressed to the southern chiefs. 


REVOLUTIONS IN FRENCH FICTION. 

Till the accidental death of Henri 
II. by the lance of the Sieur Mont- 
gomeri at a tournament, the chivalric 
romances kept their ground, and 
knights performed acts nearly in- 
credible to sustain their reputation, 
and preserve the regard of the lady 
to whom they had devoted heart and 
sword, in many cases the heart’s 
genuine feelings having no voice in 
the matter. But as we see, side by 
side with the most affecting dramas, 
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burlesques on the same subject in- 

ely ludicrous, the Fabliaux pre- 
senting cynical and ludicrous views 
of life continued to amuse assemblies 
and readers in their closets. After 
the accident above alluded to 
tournaments were not allowed, and 
the combative elements in the gentry 
and nobility, not enjoying the 
hitherto ordi liberty of deve- 
lopment, degenerated into a penchant 
for duels, and a desire for war on a 
wider or narrower scale. The Rolands 
and Amadises and Palmerins dege- 
nerated into the Grand Cyrus and 
the other sighing, and singing, and 
long speech-making heroes of the 
folio romances. The ladies still en- 
joyed their enviable position in the 
regard of their knights, but these 
last had no opportunity of displaying 
it at their lance-points. 

Tothe unwieldy romances of Honoré 
D’Urfe and his contemporaries suc- 
ceeded such novels as the “ Princess 
of cg oa e Madame 7 co genet 

en began the reign o ’ tales, 
to whichsucceeded modern imitations 
of the old licentious stories by Cre- 
billon Fils and others, and in suc- 
cession came imitations of English 
romances, novels in letters, philoso- 
phical novels, &c. But of all these 
classes the chivalric romance —— 
the longest life, extending to five 
centuries. 


THE FABLIAUX, 

Le Grand says that the Fabliaux 
after enjoying. a vogue of a century 
or so fell into the most profound 
oblivion, that the heroic romances 
occupied the entire literary attention 
of the nation, and that foreigners 
appropriated the ingenious and often 
satirical pictures of emp pre- 
sented in the Fabliaux. t licen- 
tious stories embodying ingenious 
ruses and practical jokes have been 
popular with certain classes of every 
community since the Arian emigra- 
tions first commenced. Such were 
the greater part of the Milesian 
fables, and with such did Arabian 


* La Comtesse de la Fayette, distinguished by her fine taste and encouragement of 


art and literature, was daughter of the Governor of Havre de Grace. 


Bishop Huet, 


Rochefaucault, Ménage, La Fontaine, and Segrais were her frequent guests. She was 
married in 1655, and died 1699. Her chief productions are “ Zaide,” a romance of merit, 
“La Princesse de Cleves,” “La Princesse de Montpensier,” “ Memoires de la Cour de 


France, “‘ Histoire d’Henriette d’ 


‘Angleterre, “Portraits de quelques Personnes de la 


Cour.” Mme. de Sevigné has left a very pleasant portrait of this lady. 
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storytellers amuse audiences when 
Mohamed wason hisflight to Medina. 
We are persuaded that before and 
after the Carthaginian wars de- 
boshed storytellers entertained Ita- 
lian Villicuses and Roman citizens 
with indecent tales. Passing by 
Ovid, among whose poems are found 
some unedifying legends, we may re- 
fer to the ae history of the 
heathen Gods and Godesses for an 
assortment (not very valuable in- 
deed) of which mphytrion is 
worthy of any collection of Fabliaux. 
In the first century Petronius was a 
beautiful boy in that line, in the 
second Apuleius and Lucian put in 
writing some of the loose stories of 
their day, and in succeeding ages 
Achilles Tatius, Longus, and other 
disreputable Greeks, continued to de- 
file the language of Homer with their 
unclean collections, in all or most 
cases the writers putting down the 
floating tales of their neighbour- 
hoods rather than inventing new 
ones. From the days when printing 
could be executed at moderate ex- 
nse, the folks’ books of France and 
ermany, and -other countries as 
well, have included abundant speci- 
mens of this detestable literature. 

The early written MSS. of the 
Fabliaux, properly so called, re- 
mained in oblivion for a long period. 
Faucet at last turned public attention 
to them, as did also the Count de 
Caylus. Barbasan first had the cou- 
rage to print a selection with a glos- 
sary, but the style and orthography 
were so obsolete, that the modern 
readers were obliged to consult the 
dictionary at every line. French 
students of light literature were too 
impatient of such restraints to con- 
tinue their studies, and the editor’s 

bours were unappreciated. 

At last Le Grand undertook the 
task, being encouraged and assisted 
by M. de Saint-Pelaye. This stu- 
dious man had been long exploring 
among the old MSS., chiefly the 
poetical ones, for the purpose of con- 
structing a general glossary of old 
French. Through him Le Grand got 
access to seven metrical collections 
of the stories. One was discovered 
in the Abbey of Saint-Germain des 
Pres, two in the library of Bern, one 
in that of Turin, one was got from 
the li of the Cathedral Church 
of Paris, the others from private col- 
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lections. He found several others in 
the Bibliotheque du Roi; but there 
were great differences in the various 
copies of the same tale. Sometimes 
two stories had the same title, and 
sometimes stories with different 
titles were essentially the same. Some- 
times a line or two would vary ; some- 
times a whole strophe. This might 
have been expected. The scribes took 
them down from the recitation of 
conteurs independent of each other, 
and these reciters, flattering them- 
selves that they had the gift of poesy, 
would improve occasionally on what 
they had committed to memory. 

Le Grand was employed four years 
in preparing alegible prose version 
from the illegible poetic form in 
which he found the Fabliaux. He 
reproduced the tales in the naive 
style in which they were originally 
told, as nearly as he could, but took 
excusable liberties with passages in 
which bad taste or too libertine a 
— prevailed. In fact he has told 
the stories in the manner most agree- 
able to a modern audience, the same 
manner as would be adopted by the 
old scribes if they lived six or seven 
hundred years later. He was ableto 
identify the names of thirty-four 
writers, who, in our opinion, merely 
Ee down what they had already 

eard recited. A few of them are 
quoted to gratify the reader’s curi- 
osity. Rutebeuf, already mentioned, 
Adam dela Halle, surnamed Le’ Bossu 
(Hunchback) d’Arras, Audefroi le 
Batard, Courte Barbe, Courtois 
d’Arras, Eustache d’Amiens, Guil- 
laume le Normand, Henri d’Andeli, 
Hugues de Cambrai, Hugues le Roi, 
Jean de Boves, Paisan de Mesiéres, 
Raoul de Houdan, Renaud. These 
were taken from the MSS. them- 
selves. 

Le Grand possessed the spirit of 
an archeologist, not that of a volun- 
tary corrupter of morals. He omit- 
ted indecent stories, he issued his 
woe we are inclined to believe, 
merely to present to the reading 


world of his ie a modern copy of lays 
and contes which had interested the 
comparatively unlettered folk of the 
11th and 12th centuries. He thought 
it as desirable and as harmless to do 


so as a living English savant to get 
reprinted the Star Lore and the 
Leechdoms, of the Anglo-Saxons. 
Louis XVI. and his respectable keep- 
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er of the seals found nothing in the 
collection which should stay the im- 
pression. Coqueley de Chaussepierre 
attested this, and affixed his name 
and the date, 1778, to the declaration. 
Yet we do not regret that a copy of 
the voluminous work is nearly unat- 
tainable by a certain class of students, 
A few of the stories are here pre- 
sented in an abridged shape. 


THE UGLY KNIGHT, 

“There was oncea very ugly knight, 
but worthy and sensible—wise, in- 
deed, in everything except in falling 
in love with a most beautiful but ex- 
tremely stupid young lady. He called 
his friends around him, and thus 
spoke—“ I have determined on taking 
Mile. So-and-so, to wife. I t that 
she is very ignorant and dull, but our 
children vill inherit my understand- 
ing and her beauty. The friends all 
agreed that his resolution was a wise 
one. So they bestirred themselves ; 
the parents gave their consent, the 
lady made no opposition, and the 
marriage was celebrated. Alas! the 
result was very different from their 
expectations. The children proved 
as ugly as their father, and as stupid 
as their mother.” 

One of the most agreeable of the 
Fabliers (inventors as distinguished 
from the conteurs, the mere relators) 
was Henri d’Andeli. A specimen of 
the naive and self-complacent style 
of himself and his class is subjoined 
from the introduction of his lay of 
Aristotle. 

“He who is acquainted with an 
agreeable history is wrong to keep it 
to himself, and those who hear it 
should listen to it with pleasure ; for 
if one enjoys the means of amusing, 
the others enjoy that of improvin 
themselves. The present story pl 
me from the moment I first heard it, 
and I immediately began to put it in 
rhyme, for it is a pleasant tale, and 
without obscenity. A tale of that 
kind should never be told in courts. 
I have never composed such a tale, 
and no one shall ever see me do it as 
long as I live. Listen, gentlemen, 
that which I am going to tell you is 
pleasant and instructive.” 

And then the conscientious story- 


cookery better than mere country folk. 
VOL. LXXIIL.—NO. OCCCXXXIV, 
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teller went on and described how the 
grave Aristotle, after taking his pupil 
Alexander roundly to task for wasting 
his valuable time beside an Indian 
pone instead of leading his cheva- 

vers to new conquests, got himself 
into a most painfully ludicrous situa- 
tion by exhibiting weakness on the 
same point. 

As the Irish entertained ideas of 
an island of perfect happiness out in 
the Atlantic, the Anglo-Normans had 
their land of Cockaigne*® (coqguina, 
cucina, cuisine, kitchen) somewhere 
in the west, where viands and drinks 
of the best quality never failed, and 
shop and tavern bills were unknown. 
A roystering fablier tantalized his 
audience by the following account of 
his experience of that paradise of 
gourmands. 


COCAGNB. 


“ If I am not old I am not the less 
wise ; the beard does not bring 
judgment along with it. Having 
journeyed to Rome to get absolution 
of my sins from the Pope, he sent 
me for penance to a foreign land 
which God has particularly Pleased 
and which they call Pays de Cocagne 
(Cockney land). In every road and 
in every street always stand tables, 
loaded with the best, and shops where 
you can get anything you want with- 
out payment. A river of wine flows 
by, an everlasting spring blooms, 
the dances and concerts never cease, 
and your handsome wife does not 
grumble when you take a new one 
at the year’s end. The test 
wonder of the country is La Fontaine 
de Jouvence (youth). Were you ever 
so old when you bathed therein you 
would be only twenty coming out. 
I might have taken a bath if I liked, 
but I’m so good natured that I went 
away to bring all my friends into 
that happy land. ould you be- 
lieve it ! Once I got outside I could 
never find my way in again. So 
now I am suffering with vain 
regret, and my advice to you all, 
pane is—When you're well of 

content.” 

The opening sentences of many of 
the contes were the best things in 
them. The assumed dignity and 
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self-complacence of the story-teller 
being of a most diverting character. 
Hear the introduction of “Le Juge- 
ment d’ Amour.” 

“The man who invented (trouvé) 
this conte was the soul of courtesy ; 
but he ordered that it should not 
recited to cowards, sluggards, bab- 
blers, nor villaims.* To reveal the 
proceedings in a court of love to this 
canaille would be to ery them. 
They were only instituted for clerks, 


for chevaliers, and in special, for 
those tender and contpassionate 
damsels to whom their revelation is 


The story to which this is the 
proem is concerned with one of these 
led causes, or Jeux Partis al- 
y mentioned, which not being 
easily decided were referred to a 
tribunal composed of gentlemen, 
ladies of quality, and poets. When 
the fashion d to the north of 
France they held the court generally 
in May, and under an elm in the 
open air. There was no appeal from 
the decision. The judges, if the ques- 
tion involved a censure or complaint 
weighed the fault sian. and 
imposed a suitable punishment. If 
they decided on a reconciliation be- 
tween the parties at variance, they 
should willingly consent, or ifa rup- 
ture was decided on, it should 
made. Such influence did this Cours 
@ Amour acquire, that Alphonsus 
King of Arragon, and Richard Lion- 
heart, felt honoured in being allowed 
to =o in them. During the 
residence of the Popes at Avignon, 
the resort of the learned and noble 
to the Papal residence, added splen- 
dour and a to these grave 
fooleries. With the departure of the 
court for Rome, their splendour 
waned, and the ensuing national 
troubles gave gentle and simple more 
serious matters for the occupation 
of their thoughts. 


THE TWO ENGLISHMEN. 


“An Englishman named George, 
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who had come to Paris with a country- 
man named Alain, fell ill. While in 
this state he felt a desire to taste 
lamb, and sent his friend who was 
minding him, to buy him a piece. 
Not being able to express himself well 
in French, he bade him purchase a bit 
of anel instead ofagneau. Hisfriend, 
who did not know French a bit better, 
went from stall to stall asking for his 
bit of anel. No one understood him ; 
they laughed in his face, they 
took him for an Auvergnat or a Ger- 
man. At last one man fancying he 
understood him, sold him a little ass 
of a fortnight old, which he happened 
to have. Alain aoe it home, bled 
it, and cooked a thigh for his friend. 
George being rather hungry, ate it up 
eagerly enough ; still he thought the 
bone was very ar foralamb. He 
began to suspect Alain of having de- 
ceived him, and asked what animal 
had he cooked for him. Alain main- 
tained that it was an anel, and for 
proof went and brought the skin. 
George looked at the skin, held it up 
by the corners, and still returned to 
his original assertion that an anel had 
a smaller bone, and ‘Celui ci,’ he 
added, ‘n’étre pas fils d Be? ‘Eh 
out, vous dire bien,’ answered Alain. 
‘ Tui n’étre pas fils a Berbis, étre fils 
& Hee-hau, +t and to give effect to his 
words he began to bray with such 
truth of imitation, that the sick man 
burst cut a laughing, a crisis came on, 
and he was cured.” 

The original story-teller did not 
intend his Anglais to belong to the 
Anglo-Normans, whose native tongue 
at the time was French. George 
and Alain must have been well-to-do 
Anglo-Saxons. The following pre- 
sents one of the ancient contes which 
furnished Moliere with the plot of his 
Médécin malgré Lui, 


LE MEDECIN DE BRAI, 

“A villain by dint of labour and 
avarice had become very rich, and his 
friends and neighbours advised him, 
now that he could afford it, to get a 


* Serfs laboured on the lands of their masters, and received food, clothing, and lodgings, 
The Villain or Vilein could sell the produce of the lands which he cultivated, being merely 


obliged to account to his lord in money, or labour, or kind. 


He was as free as a modern 


farmer except that he (as well as the serf) was obliged to abide on the land. 
t Mistakes put in modern French, as the original one would not be understood by Le 


Grands’ Contemporaries. 


* You to say well. 


George observing that the anel had only a slender bone, ob- 
server, ‘Tivs not to be the son of a sheep’ (Be for Brebis). 


‘Oh yes,’ answered Alain. 


He not to be son to a Berbis; he to be son to a Hee-haw.’ 
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wife, and enjoy domestic comfort like 
other sensible people. He said he 
did not well know how to set about 
it, but if they took the trouble to 
look out for a good woman, he would 
marry her on their recommendation. 
There was a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood who had a good and well- 
looking daughter still unmarried, as 
he was not able to afford her a dowry. 
The neighbours got the father’s con- 
sent, and though the poor young girl 
was = or to marry the 
miserl r, she gave way to her 
father’s persuasions. 

“The villain was very proud of 
the match for a while, but when he 
was out at his work in the fields, he 
began to think that his fine lady-wife 
would hardly take any pleasure in 
housthold work, and would feel very 
lonesome. ‘Who knows,’ thought 
he, ‘but that in my absence some 
chevaliers of her acquaintance may 
begin to pay visits, and entertain her 
with remarks on her husband’s vul- 
arity ? I know what Pll do.’ 

“The next day, when he was just 
going out, after breakfast, he took a 
stout switch in his hand, and gave 
her a good beating notwithstanding 
her cries. ‘She'll have something to 
think about now till I return,’ said 
he, as he went to his work. When 
he came back, and found her poor 
face swelled, and the tears starting 
out again, he begged her pardon a 
score of times, said he must have 
been mad for the time, &c., &c. 

“There was great cordiality on 
both sides that evening and night, 
but next day she got her second beat- 
ing, and this time thoughts of revenge 
came into her head. During a 
shower, a couple of gentlemen riding 
by, asked for shelter, and when they 
were resting comfortably at the fire, 
they told their story. We are two 
of the king’s counts. (See ‘ Memor- 
abilia of Old Gaul,’ in D. U. M., Janu- 
ary number), and are seeking for an 
eminent phisicien to take a fish-bone 
out of the poor princess’s throat, 
where it has been for five days. 
We'll get the fit man if we were to 
travel to England for it.” ‘You 
have no farther to travel,’ said 
she, ‘than to that second field,’ 
pointing to it. ‘You see there a 


gentleman holding the plough. That 
is the 
‘Oh, t 


hysician in France,’ 


reatest 
f ness’ ‘But attend 


ank go 
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to what Isay. He dislikes his pro- 
fession, and will not go with you un- 
less te gave him a sound cudgelling.’ 
‘And that he must get if necessary,’ 
said they. 

They made their way to the villain 
where he was at work. ‘ Hail, great 
physician! Weare sent to request 
your presence at the palace; the 

rincess has been suffering for five 

ys, &c., &. ‘Gentlemen, you 
mock me. I know nothing whatever 
of cures.’ A short discourse fol- 
lowed, and at the end of it the counts 
let fall a shower of blows on his 
back and shoulders. ‘Stay your 
hands, gentlemen, I am ready.’ Then 
all possible respect was paid him. 
when they came to the ce, the 
messengers whispered the king about 
his whims. So when his majesty 
desired him to follow him to his 
daughter’s room, and he fell on his 
knees and acknowledged his ignor- 
ance, two servants were ready with 
their canes, and exercised them too. 
‘Ah !’ said the poor fellow, ‘if I am 
to cure the oo make a big fire 
in the middle of the hall, and let no 
one be left in it but the princess and 
myself.’ 

“ The fire was made, and all went 
out but the poor suffering princess, 
who sat in we chair, while the 
doctor taking off his coat and waist- 
coat,” lay beside the fire, and went 
through such twistings and turnings, 
and made such abominable faces, and 
sung such comical verses, that the 
lady, in spite of her pain, burst out 
a laughing, and out with the same 
laugh came the bone. He seized it, 
ant opened the door, and never was 
80 joyful a man as her father. 

“*Ah, my dear friend,’ said he, 
‘you must stay here all your life ; I 
shall make you the happiest man in 
the world. The villain thought of 
his wife, and asked leave to go away, 
but did not get it. Next day there 
were fifty sick people waiting at the 
gates before they were opened, for 
the princess's cure was known through 
the whole city. When the king 
heard of the crowd waiting to be 
cured he begged the doctor to come 
to them and give them relief. He 
was about making another excuse, 
but he caught a sight of the canes in 

the hands of the two servants, ‘I'll 
do my endeavour, your Majesty,’ 
said he. ‘ Let a strong fire be made 
1o* 
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in the room, and all that are in health 
quit it.’ It was done, and the doc- 
tor, drawing near the fire, addressed 
the sick crowd. ‘My skill is very 
great, but the king has required too 
much of me, and too short a time to 
do itin. Nothing but a very severe 
remedy is sufficient, and that remedy 
is the ashes of a human body just 
burnt and taken on water. One of 
you must submit to lose his life for 
the sake of the rest. You,’ said he, 
seizing by the sleeve a miserable pale 
object, ‘seem the nearest to death ; 
prepare !’ ‘Oh, I’m notill at all ; I’m 
in perfect health.’ ‘ And what brings 
you here, you hypocrite ? be off !’ He 
was only waiting for the wind of the 
word. He rushed out of the room, 
and ran past the king. * What's the 
matter?’ ‘Oh, your Majesty, I’m 
perfectly cured. He’s a wonderful 
doctor.’ And out they came very 
quickly, by ones and twos, crying 
out the praises of the wonderful 


man. 

“ When the king found that no one 
in the whole city was ill, he loaded 
the doctor with presents and sent him 
home. His lady got no more beat- 
ings.” 


THE BRAVE MAN WHO SAVED HIS COMRADE 
FROM BEING DROWNED. 


“ As two fishermen were at their 
oarenent one day, one of them fell 
into the water. His comrade could 


not save hiin except 7 seizing him 
with the hook of his pole, and while 
doing so he unfortunately pulled out 
one of his eyes. He brought him 


home, and took every care of him till 
lie was quite well. Instead of show- 
ing gratitude to his comrade, the 
first use the saved man made of his 
recovered health was to bring him 
hefore the Maire, and accuse him of 
having put out his eye. When every 
thing that could be said was heard on 
both sides, the judvee were sadly 
puzzled how to decide. ‘It is asimple 
matter,’ said a fool, who was in 
Court. ‘ Let the accuser throw him- 
self again into the water at the same 
place, and if he gets out let him have 
full damages for the loss of his eye. 
If he happens to stay there let his 
comrade be rewarded for his good 
deed.’ All approved of the judg- 
ment, but when they were about to 
put it in execution, the plaintiff was 
not to be found.” 
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THE JUDGMENT OF SOLOMON. 

“Tn the reign of this wise emperor, 
the Prince of Soissons, one of his most 
esteemed vassals, died, leaving two 
sons. The elder was selfish, brutal, 
and unfeeling in disposition, the 
younger the reverse. Scarcely was 
the breath out of their father’s body, 
when the elder insisted that their 
barons should be assembled, and the 
division of the territory and the pro- 
perty made. The younger begged 
that he would wait till the funeral 
rites were performed. ‘ No! he would 
not wait an hour.’ When the barons 
came together they also begged him 
to have patience, but he would not, 
and while he was raising a turmoil, 
Solomon himself who was making a 
poems entered the hall. When he 
earned the object of the angry-dis- 
cussion which he had overheard as he 
was coming in, he decided that the 
election should take place. ‘A cou- 
rageous Seana, aad he, ‘is required 
to the late brave prince, and the 
bolder of the two young men shall 
succeed his father.’ He then directed 
them each to take a lance in his hand. 
‘Now,’ said he, ‘whoever shows the 
greatest courage and strength in driv- 
ing his weapon into his father’s body 
must be selected,’ but he did not say 
for what. The unnatural elder son 
poising his weapon, was running at 
the corpse in a furious charge, but the 
aren stayed him. ‘I can judge,’ 
said he, ‘of your prowess by what you 
have done. Take your turn,’ said he 
to the younger. ‘Sire,’ said he ‘ex- 
cuse me. I would not ill-treat my 
father’s remains to be made emperor ; 
I give up all to my brother.’ ‘ Indeed 

ou shall not,’ said he. ‘You must 

old the entire possessions of your 
father. That unnatural and unfilial 
wretch is unworthy of any other fate 
than a wretched exile. If he ever re- 
turns he shal) be disgraced and pub- 
licly executed.’ ” 


SOME REMARKS ON FRENCH POPULAR FICTION. 

The profusion of tales, all different 
in plot, which entertained public or 
domestic assemblies, contrasted with 
the paucity of the heroic romances 
written and read during the same 
time, is striking enough. And not 
only their superiority in number is to 
be taken into account, but their dis- 
tinctness in plot and the dramatic 
character they possess. The chivalric 
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romances were written with a view 
to be read by the light of slender 
castle windows or in the open air 
under an oak, and enjoyed, not criti- 
cised, and there was little variety in 
their scenes of love and adventure. 
The popular tales of the time were 
orally delivered in larger or smaller 
assemblies. It was essential that 
they should possess distinct plots, 
and moreover a genuine dramatic ele- 
ment. They were not committed to 
writing by those who delivered them, 
nor probably by any one till their 
popularity began to wane, and then 
they were copied by scribes more or 
less of an archeological turn in order 
to their preservation. The heroic ro- 
mance and the fabliau were to each 
other as a modern romance and a 
drama founded on it. Every one is 
sensible of the necessity of omitting 
explanations and descriptions in the 
one, adjusting incidents, and bringing 
them into contact, strengthening the 
situations, and infusing the whole with 
a dramatic spirit to make the produc- 
tion capable of strongly seizing on 
the attention of the audience, and ex- 
citing a lively interest in the action. 
Very coarse and plain-spoken were 
many of these fabliaux, consequently 
there was a corresponding coarseness 
in the assemblies to whom they were 
addressed. The greater part of the 
conteurs were people of scandalous 
lives, not by any means in favour 
with the clergy, and these last were 
not spared in the lascivious section of 
the stories. Outlaws from the reli- 
gious world oT treated holy things 
cavalierly. If they lacked faith they 
dared not show it before audiences, 
who, if coarse in manner, and per- 
haps loose in conduct, were un- 
troubled with doubt or scepticism. 
They did mischief in a covert man- 
ner. Saints were concerned in disre- 
putable proceedings in their stories, 
and if they introduced a devil or an 


imp, it was only to exhibit him as a 
stupid, powerless being, not a match 
in cunning with any ordinary human 
intellect. The soul of a debauched 
minstrel is borne down by an inex- 
getons young imp, and the head 
evil gives him diet and lodging, ask- 
ing him to do no more than keep up 
a fire under the great pot. Going otf 
one day with all his followers on a 
gene “sweeping excursion,” he 
charges the ee not to let the 
fire go out. Hell being vacant, tie 
r wretch does not know how to 

ill the time till the company’s re- 
turn. On a sudden a Jewish looking 
rsonage in black enters, pities his 
oneliness, and proposes a game of 
cards, the stakes being several gold 
pieces on one side and a few souls 
out of the pot on the other. The 
stranger wins till he has half the 
souls redeemed, amidst oathsand tear- 
ing of his hair on the minstrel’s side. 
In despair he stakes the remaining 
contents of the pot, which are won 
and carried off by his antagonist, a 
saint in disguise. Satan returning 
finds the fire out, the caldron cool 
the souls escaped, and the minstrel 
in a demoralized condition. “ Who 
brought this rascal here?” “Such an 
imp your Highness.” “Give that 
oose-cap forty stripes of the stirrup- 
eathers, and let no one under penalty 
of my displeasure ever let a minstrel 
or story-teller inside the gates again.” 

Moral.—Amusing vagabonds who 
sing, make music, or tell stories, may 
do as they please: they won't be let 
into hell. 

It would occupy greater space than 
can be afforded at the close of an 
article, to ascertain what circum- 
stances and what peculiarities in the 
dispositions of society, could have 
rendered the recitals of many of the 
fabliaux possible before an assembly 
of believing Christians. 
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THERE is rather a pretty superstition 
common to the peasantry of the south 
of Ireland, whose half Spanish extrac- 
tion has tinged them deeply with ro- 
mance. Mr. Boucicault has not drawn 
his Eileens and Miles na Coppaleens 
altogether from his own fertile imagi- 
nation; and there is many a little 
drama enacted in the Green Isle, in 
which love and sensation headers bear 
an active part. Only for this touch of 
sentiment, life in mud hovels, and with 
“potatoes and point” to sit down to 
every day, would be a sadly dreary 
affair ; but with it to gild and beautify, 
poor Paddy has, I think, almost the best 
of it. He lives in an ideal world, and 
there is always something wonderful 
going to happen him. “He dreamt 


three times running of a large pot of 
gold—certain sign of good luck. The 
wife had an insleep, and sure enough, 
Paddy Haggerty brought the childer 
bran new hats from Crogherty fair— 
see oye And 80 01; they have 


a rooted belief in the infallibility of 
dreams, and especially morning ones. 
It is supposed by those simple people 
that towards the early dawn, the veil 
that hides the invisible world is 
drawn aside by the guardian spirit 
that watches over the slumbers of 
tired mortals. This angelic watcher 
touches our closed eyelids, and we see 
things to come in a clear supernatural 
light. Consequently morning visions 
are conside prophetic ; but such 
favours are only given to those who 
lie down with unspotted consciences, 
therefore the little children are early 
taught to lisp the following hymn, 


“Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John; 
God bless the bed that I lie on.” 


If morning dreams are to be be- 
lieved, mine after the ball were not 
of pleasant augury. I was at first too 
restless and miserable to close my 
eyes ; but [ was not even conscious 
of my own wakefulness. I went over 
and over again the scenes that had 
just passed. Emily Airey’s face rose 
up for ever before my tired eyes, with 
Philip bending over her. Nothing 
would shut out the hateful sight ; it 
was only the chiming of the old clock 


on the stairs that reminded me of the 
hours that were slowly passing away. 
Gradually daylight stole into the room, 
and my hot eyelids closed in a short 
feverish sleep ; but no rest came with 
this oblivion. I was back again in 
the ball-room; but everything has 
changed: the garlands hung faded 
from the walls, and mournful figures 
were gliding round in a spectral dance. 
I was dancing with Philip, but he held 
me so tight that I almost shrieked 
in my pain. Closer and closer he 
clasped me, till I felt my breath going, 
and the effort was agonizing. I am 
gasping, smothering, and with a wild 
shriek I burst the bonds, and awake 
trembling all over; but I was ex- 
hausted and soon slept again ; and I 
was transported back to the garden 
at Oarsthrew, but what a place it 
was ; full of the most lovely flowers. 
Flowers redolent of heavenly per- 
fumes. Sir Benjamin wasthere ; and 
my father and mother, and the chil- 
dren, and Philip. There was a high 
ladder against the wall, and Philip 
and I were slowly climbing up the 
rungs ; he was following me. ‘‘That’s 
my little wife,” he said, “and I am 
going to jump on her head.” Noone 
seemed the least surprised at this 
rather peculiar speech, As he was 
ein the ladder divided, and 
the part that held Philip slowly 
sank down into the soft boggy sward. 
“Philip, Philip,” I tried to shriek 
out, but an iron clamp seemed 
to weigh upon my throat, and de- 
prive me of utterance. Slowly the 
yawning abyss closed over my Some, 
till nothing remained but the up- 
turned head ; the features gradually 
changed into those of Hugh de War- 
rendyre ; the pallid lips formed the 
words, “Help, Edith, help,” but in 
vain. I could not speak; and fast- 
ening a most reproachful look on me, 
the mournful eyes slowly a 
from my sight, the mossy lawn looked 
just as it did before, the heavy per- 
fume of the flowers had a sickening 
effect on my senses—‘‘ Ha, ha, ha!” 
burst from Sir Benjamin. “ Well 
done ; Edith, he’s down. Ha, ha!”— 
the whole air seemed to be filled with 
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was 


mocking langhter, the 

broken, and I started up. mid- 
day sun was streaming in on the 
windows, and I had that feeling one 
has when one wakens much after one’s 
usual hour. The ringing of my bell 


brings Flanders with a tidy tray and 
eakfast. 


my br 

‘Che looks grimly amused. 

“Why, Flanders, what time is it ?” 

“Late enough, Miss Edith; but 
sure you have been sleeping sound. 
My heart, but youhave. I have been 
in twice, and my lady her own self 
once, and she said partickler, how no 
one was to disturb you till you woke 
natural like ; and so it comes too nigh 
on luncheon time, and I think, Miss, 
you may be stirring.” 

I thought so myself, and hurried 
rapidly through my dressing, the re- 
collection of my dream hung round 
like a leaden weight upon me ; and I 
was anxious to m hilip and re- 
assure myself by a ce at his kind 

that no harm had come to him. 
My jealous doubts were for the mo- 
ment lulled by the new fear of losing 
him, and I was even anxious to make 
up for any shortcomings on my side 
the previousevening. I found every- 
one was more or less dep 
the reaction of yesterday, and had 
taken refuge in their own rooms, or 
dawdled listlessly about with books 
in their hands. me of the gentle- 
men had gone shooting ; among the 
number the two gallant officers, De 
Quincy and De Lancy. 

At luncheon it transpired that 
Emily and Mr. Warrender had gone 
for a drive in the pony carriage, and 
a telegraphic look of much meaning 
passed between the guests. I felt a 

ood many eyes were turned in my 
firection, and I made a tremendous 
effort to conceal my agitation, but I 
knew that my face flushed scarlet, 
and that that fact was patent to 
my malicious observers. com- 
pa was not increased by hearing 

anny Hodder and Denvir girls whis- 
pering to one another. 

“Do you think she'll come ?” 

“ No, I am sure she won’t. She is 
terribly cut up, poor thing ; he has 
behaved badly,” and the direction of 
their eyes left no doubt of the person 
meant. 

I was flying to my own room for 
shelter when Jane Aubrey followed 
tie into my sanctuary. 
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“ My dear Edith,” she said, “ you 
have often alluded to the difference 
in our ages; will you now allow 
ane be guided by my advice ? 

ou are looking terribly ill Emily 
says she cannot imagine how people 
could make such a fuss about you, 
and indeed 1 must say you are awhally 
altered. Believe me, » Fou are acting 
foolishly in letting all the tattling, 
gossiping little world here see how 
much you feel Mr. Warrender’s de- 
sertion.” 

“Jane,” I said, hotly, “you take 
too much on yourself. I think you 
are most impertinent to say such 
things to me. I don’t think Mr. 
Warrender has deserted me, as you 
call it, and I am not foolish e rh 
to mind his taking an old friend like 
Miss Airey for a drive ; nothing can 
be more natural.” 

She shook her head, and her eat- 
like eyes peered into my face with a 
cunning look of simulated pity. 

“Don’t deceive yourself, my poor 
Edith. He loves her, and he is only 
playing a game with you to make her 
jealous. I will tell you a secret, but 
perhaps I had better not; you may 
not li e it, and I may only get into a 


pe. 

“Oh, tell me, Jane,” I said, fever- 
ishly, for in my anxiety to know 
something uf what was passing be- 
tween them, even proofs that my own 
suspicions were true was better than 
total ignorance. 

“That is why she came down here. 
Her mother wrote to her that he was 
carrying on a hot flirtation with you, 
and that you were just the girl to 
catch him. Emily was fit to be tied 
she = 80 dinepcted,, ‘ 

“Then why don’t they m me 
said, “if they are both os loving.” 

“That is strange,” she said, re- 
flectingly ; “ but Emily is an odd wo- 
man, and long ago they fell out about 
a certain Captain White, and she has 
never forgiven his doubting Her, but 
she loves the ground he walks on, 
and then you know she is or will be 
an immense heiress, and Mr, W: : 
der does not despise pounds, shillings, 
and pence.” 

“T don’t believe that,” I said, in- 
dignantly ; “ he is no fortune-hunter, 
and it is easy to see you hate him, 
Jane, so I beg leave to take all you 
aay with a reservation.” 

* Just as you please, my dear,” she 
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said, quietly, and preparing to leave 
the room; “only if I were you I 
would not go about wearing the wil- 
low for a man who boasted only last 
night that you were dying for love 
of him, and that you obeyed all his 
commands implicitly. He did, I give 
a my honour, and all these girls 

ere are ready to swear the same 
thing ; they say you do nothing with- 
out his leave.” 

T laughed incredulously, but in my 
secret heart I was choking with rage 
and mortification. 

“ Jane,”—a gentle tap came to the 
door, and one of the Denvir girls 
looked into my room, “ we are going 
now, dear.” 

It was curious how she had at once 
made herself necessary to all these 
girls, who were all ready to declare 
she was the most charming creature. 
Although she had only been twenty- 
four hours in the house she called 
them all by their names, and was 
confidante to all their secrets, now 
closeted with one, then with another. 
Before them she affected the tender- 
est cousinly friendship for me, and 
she was so much cleverer than I was, 
that I think everyone, not excepting 
my own dear godmother, thought she 
was devoted to me, and I ungraciously 
uncivil to her. 

“Poor Edith,” she said, “has got 
such a headache, I hardly like to 
leave her.” 

“T have no such thing,” I said, 
quickly, “and in any case I’d much 
rather be alone.” 

“ That’s a bad cure for low spirits,” 
Jane went on, with imperturbable 
good humour; “I think you had 
much better come with us.” 

“Oh,” said Dora Denvir, 
“Miss Aubrey would be afraid of 
making Mr. Warrender angry. He 
said yesterday that she was not to 
go near the gipsies.” 

Jane gave me a look of quiet sig- 
nificance, and I struck in hastily— 

“T am not afraid of any gentle- 
man’s opinion, Miss Denvir, and I shall 
certainly make one of the party to 
the camp, if you'll have me.’ 


uickly, 


“That's right, dear,” said Jane, . 


caressingly, “and you'll take my 
lace, for I have letters to write for 
mily, and must stop at home this 
afternoon.” 
“T am not my own mistress,” she 
added, plaintively; “and, dear Dora, 
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there are many pleasures I must deny 
myself.” 

She left the room and Dora Den- 
vir hurried after her, evidently with 
some communication of importance, 
for I saw them going along the gal- 
lery, Dora whispering eagerly to Jane, 
and their arms intertwined round one 
another. I had no doubt Colonel de 
Lancy was the theme of the discourse; 
and, with a smile of contempt, I put 
on my hat and dressed myself for the 
expedition. As I looked at myself I 
could not but see the change of which 
Jane had spoken. Passions, like love 
and jealousy, make a fearful havoc in 
a young face, and as I looked I felt 
a pity for the childish heart that was 
so wrung—for in many things I was 
still only a child—I thought of the 
beautiful woman that was now by 
his side exerting all her fascinations 
to please him. I could fancy it all, 
onl bitterly I felt how unequal was 
the struggle between us. Struggle 
there was none, where all the advan- 
tages were on her side and on mine 
nothing but my deep, my undying 
love ; that could only cease with my 
life ; and she could never love him 
more than I did ; but soon, I thought, 
and, oh, with such agony, it would 
be a sin even to love him ; she only 
would have the right to do that, to 
cherish and tend him in his troubles 
and cares, and I would be nothing, 
my name only a memory, if even 
that, amidst all his happiness ; it was 
very Lard to bear ; and of my readers, 
some perhaps have gone through a 
similar trial, have come out of the 
fiery ordeal, and have found that 
broken hearts can be mended, and 
shipwrecked happiness found again ; 
but there are some natures who sink 
like crushed flowers under such 
a storm, and who, although the 
may raise their heads after the whirl- 
wind has passed and gone, the beauty 
and the light of life has passed away 
from them for ever. The French sum 
it up in one phrase, and hackneyed 
as it may be, it is but too true. 
L’amour a passé par la, they say, 
and shrug their shoulders. 


It was a pleasant afternoon as we 
four girls issued from the house on 


our expedition. I had some mis- 
ivings about Philip’s displeasure, 
ut put them aside, thinking he 
would care but little for my actions 


. 
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now. I was glad enough to go, for 
when one is very wretched there is 
comfort in any excitement, in any- 
thing in fact that will, for the 
moment even, take away the pressure 
of one constant eee thought, 
pressing 6n your brain and haunting 
you like some invisible spirit, tor- 
turing and pricking you with a thou- 
sand daggers. Nothing had been said 
about our plan to any of the elders, 
and we made a mysterious exit. 
have often noticed that to some 

ple a little spice of intrigue comes 
Fike second nature. Anything done 
in broad daylight and thatis knownto 
everyone loses half its gist ; to them 
the charm of any undertaking lies in 
the secrecy and the difficulty. Fanny 
Hodder was one of these ; she might 
have easily done the whole thing 
openly, but nothing would satisfy her 
but manceuvring. She had managed 
through her maid’s influence over a 
love-sick gardener to get the key of one 
of the back entrances, and through this 
we wentstealthily out on the high road. 
From the first Fanny attached herself 
to me, clinging to my arm in a con- 
fiding manner that surprised me a 
little. 

“* My dear Miss Aubrey,” she said, 
“T am so glad to have a few minutes 
alone with you; I admire the — 

ou have shown in coming to Yi 

can’t bear girls that lie down to 
trampled on; and I ¢an tell you that 
if you don’t make a stand now that 
stern Warrender will make a terrible 
tyrant of a husband, although I don’t 
deny he is very fond of you.” 

y heart gave a boundsand I in- 

terrupted her quickly. 

“ You are mistaken, Miss Hodder, 
Mr. Warrender is not thinking of me, 
he is completely taken up with Miss 
Aire » 


She looked at me and her eyes took 

a pitying expression. - 
“You poor little thing,” she said 
kindly and, for her, gently, “some 
one has been telling you stories, and 
I should not be surprised it was that 
spiteful cat, Jane Aubrey ; I 
know her tricks, and, please goodness, 
we. will circumvent her yet; she 
delights in doing mischief, and Thave 
an old ‘seore to pay her off. Well, 
don’t answer if you don't like, but, 
believe me, Philip Warrender likes 
ou, and it will be your own fault if 

e don’t marry you.” 
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“ Really, Miss Hodder,” I began, 
trying to look indignant, although my 
secret soul exulted at hearing such 
confirmation of my hopes— 

“Hush,” she said, “don’t let us 
talk stuff, but listen to me, that man 
loves you; I have noticed him; I 
know the symptoms well, and I never 
mistake. Bystanders see well into 
these things, and he cares nothing for 
Emily beyond a respectful friendship ; 
anything else is bosh ; but he wants 
management. Now, you show your 
cards too plainly, and no man cares 
for love that lies ready to his hand. 
A little difficulty spurs them on. You 
began very well last night, and he 
was fit to be tied, but you must keep 
it up. Feign indifference to him 
bring a rival like Dick, richer and 
higher than himself, into the field, 
him a thorough good fright, and 

"ll take the odds against the field 
that he strikes under before you are 
twenty-four hours older.” 

How strange is our poor weak 
human nature. Here was a girl that 
only that very morning I loathed and 
abominated, and now, because she 
chimed in with my state of mind and 
agreed with my wishes, I could have 
hugged her in my delight. 

“T am sure I don’t know,” she 
went on, after a few minutes’ pause, 
“what has made me say all this ; Iam 
really trying to do you a good turn, 
although I'll be bound you don’t 
believe me; but I don’t care, I"think 
it will count for something in the 
long run ; and, to tell you the truth, 
there was a wistful look in your eyes 
that brought me back many years 
to a time when I was youngand fresh 
and innocent like you, when Fanny 
Hodder’s name was not a by-word at 
all the clubs, and men did think of me 
as a wife and not as a flirt. Well, 
T’ll not say whose fault it has been, 
but if I had been better taught I 
might have been ina os home now ; 
but I was foolish and giddy, and my 
admirers were worldly and not wise. 
and so it slipped from my grasp, and I 
am still on the world, still waiting 
for some fool to throw me his hand- 
kerchief when it so pleases him.” 

Two latge tears gathered in her soft 
blue eyes, and slowly trickled down 
the fair peachy cheeks. I was very 
sorry for the poor thing, and pressed 
her hand tenderly by way of sym- 
pathy. We walked on in silence for 
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a few minutes, till the Denvir girls 
joined us and she was rattling Fanny 
Hodder again. 


It was on a wild common or heath 
that the gipsies had made their camp, 
and there was no sign of cultivation 
near them for some miles, nothing but 
rock and heather, wildness and desola- 
tion outside, but inside all was bustle, 
the smoke of the camp kettles, the 
swarthy children running about, the 
women with red handkerchiefs tied on 
their heads, made a romantic picture. 

A gipsy camp is more or less a 
curious sight, and strange thoughts 
came crowding into my mind as I 
made a close inspection of this sin- 
gular people, so marked out in them- 
selves, in their ways, and in their 
customs from all others. After all, 
it must be a pleasant life enough— 
so free, so independent ; no trouble- 
some etiquettes, no hard taskmasters 
like those who wield such an iron 
sceptre in our conventional world. 

“In the gipsy life we lead the 
life that all would like to lead.” I 
hummed those words involuntarily 
as we wandered round looking into 
the various tents and booths, buying 
baskets and seeing what was to be 
seen, followed everywhere by an ex- 
tremely ill-favoured boy. Fanny 
whispered to me, “ Would I like to 

ut a wedding ring on my finger, as 
it would be great fun to sell the for- 
tune-tellers,” to whose tents we were 
now approaching. I agreed, laughing, 
but said I did not think I should 
have my fortune told; one of my 
reasons, indeed, being that my purse 
was but slenderly provided, and I 
had a floating idea in my head that 
those seers required to have their 
palms crossed with gold. 

A tall, handsome girl, with a red 
handkerchief rolled round her head, 
stood at the door of a tent hung 
with Indian scarfs and shawls, and 
eyed us curiously. 

“ Won’t the pretty ladies step in,” 
she said in a half foreigu accent, 
“and have alook into the fucure t The 
mother will tell them all that is going 
to happen. When they will be mar- 
ried and to whom; whether it is 
sooner or later; whether it is a dark 
or a fair gentleman. Eh, young 
ladies, step in, and don’t be afraid.” 

She said this all in a kind of chant, 
and hardly looking at us all the time; 
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but as we came up to the tent, and 
passed in one by one, her piercing 
eye took each one of us in critically. 
As she dropped the heavy curtains 
we were in total darkness, and for 
the moment the extreme folly of our 
venturing alone one a set of rogues 
flashed upon me, and I wished our- 
selves safe home again; but a swing 
lamp from the rafters was now 
lighted and showed us 4 singular 
scene, and one that reminded me 
forcibly of Meg Merrilies in the 
cave. The whole tent was hung with 
dark sombre cloths, owls’ heads and 
crossed swords; at one end there 
was a small fire of sticks, over which 
was suspended, in true gipsy fashion, 
a chaldron, and near to this was a 
couch of straw and fern leaves, on 
which lay, or rather squatted, the 
arbitress of our fortunes. She was 
an aged crone, with the skin of her 
face all puckered and hanying, but 
the eyes had the same searching 
curious expression that I had noticed 
in the younger woman. We wereall 
gathered round her, and she studied 
our faces with great apparent inter- 
est. The fire threw a lurid light 
upon the group, and easily impressed 
as I was by nature by anything bor- 
dering on the supernatural, my heart 
began to beat painfully. 

“Sit down on the straw, ladies— 
sit down, and I'll tell ye all that is 
past—all that is to come—all that’s 
going on. [J'l tell ye who's to be 
your husbands, or who is your sweet- 
heart. I'll tell you whether he is 
dark or fair, young or old. Cross my 
hand and you'll know whether he 
loves you, or whether he loves the 
other one best; whether——Sit down, 
I tell you,” she said, turning sharply 
on me, “and don’t anger the spirits 
with your proud heart that are pass- 
ing round you this moment; it’s 
dangerous work you're at, and don’t 
make it worse by being stiff-necked.” 

With a secret shudder I watched 
Fanny Hodder, and then the two 
Denvir girls offer their fair white 
hands to the old hag’s-scrutiny; but 
at first my fears were quieted. 
Money seemed to be her great object, 
and for each piece of information she 
extracted an extra piece of silver. 

“Make it the five shillings, lady,” 
she went on in asoft, crooning voice, 
“and T’ll tell ye the church you'll be 
married in, and the day. Another 
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shilling, and you'll know his-profes- 
sion and the initials of his name.” 

This was to one of the Denvir 
girls, and I was amused at the tell- 
tale expression of their faces, that 
was as an open book to the woman. 

“He is in the army, and he is 
dark” (great telegraphing between 
the sisters), “and his planet is Mars 
and yours is Venus, and those will 
join soon, and then you may fix the 
wedding day.” 

“‘ But when ?” said both girls in a 
breath. 

“You are in a great hurry,” said 
the woman with a dry laugh ; “but 
on the 20th of March next think of 
me, for that will be a day of import- 
ance to you.” Then catching the 
look of amusement that her ambi- 
guous wording brought to my face, 
she added—“ but there’s one whose 
palm has not yet been crossed ; is 
she afraid of her purse, or is she 
afraid of her fate ?” 

“Thank you, mother,” I said, 
quietly, trying not to offend her. “I 
am quite easy about my future, and 
I won’t trouble you to tell it to me.” 

“The spirits call you, and you 
must obey, said the womansolemnly, 
* come closer to me; crouch down on 
the straw. Draw back, children, 
there’s no common story here.” 

Overawed by her manner I obeyed, 
and drew off my glove, quite forget- 
ting Fanny Hodder’s joke, but the 
moment the hag caught sight of the 
ring her whole manner changed to 


fury. 

“Take off that wedding ring,” she 
said. ‘“ You never were, you never 
will be married. You dare to play 
your jests on me, young lady, but you 
never can deceive one of us. Beware! 
misfortune has marked you for her 
own, and sorrow has set her seal 
upon you. Neither you nor any- 
thing you love will ever prosper.” 

KS Stay, hear me out !” she went on, 
while she grasped me by the wrist 
andkept me from moving, 

*-T’ll tell ye how the old man loves 

e, and would make you his darling ; 
Tl tell ye of the dark man that you 
love well, and the fair woman that 
is coming between ye. Ha, la! 
true, isn’t it. And I'll tell ye more. 
You'll get your will and your love, 
and you'll get jewels and gold; but 
for all tliat there’s death in your 
hand, my fine young lady. Your 
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kisses will turn to worms, and 
skeleton arms will clasp you.” 

“There, go now,” she hissed out, 
in a hoarse whisper, “ your fortunes’ 
told for you, and well told too.” 

The lamp went out, and.we all 
groped our way back to the door of 
the tent, where the dark, handsome 
girl still stood chanting the same sort 
of monologue. 

“Step in, pretty ladies and fine 
gentlemen—step in and have a look 
into the future. The mother will 
tell all that’s going to happen; 
whether it’s sooner or later you'll 
be married ; whether it’s a dark or a 
fair gentleman,” &c. 

She looked at us even more closely, 
as she held aside the heavy curtains 
to let us out, but let us pass with- 
out addressing us. The Denvir girls, 
crowded round me to hear what the 
gipsy had said to me, and were eager 
in their delight at what she had 
foretold them ; but Fanny was quiet, 
and at last said, slowly— 

“Tthink Mr. Warrender was right ; 
it is as well to have nothing to do 
with these people.” 

We were soon destined to acknow- 
ledge that there was more truth in 
his opinions. 

The ovens was closing in as we 
came into the open air, and the 
torches that were lit and scattered 
through the camp gave it a cold, 
peceneeate look. Asmall, thick fo 

ad come on, while sleeting rain fell 
full in our faces, nearly blinding us. 
The Denvir girls, who were weak and 
rather hysterical, began to cry, and 
clinging to Fanny and me, declared 
oe saw shadows in the gathering 
twilight, and that they could not 
move. We had hard work to get 
them on at all, and what between the 
gipsy’s words ringing in my ears, and 
my senses being altogether rather 
bewildered, I took a wrong turn- 
ing, and after some time walk- 
ing, found that I was quite 
astray. We came to a halt, while I 
strove to see my way through the 
dense fog. It was a very unpleasant 
situation, and to make matters worse, 
the sobs of the two girls were almost 
bordering on hysterics. 

Footsteps were coming near, and 
by the light of a lantern that he held 
we saw the swarthy features of one 
of the men we had seen loitering 
round the gipsy fires. He was an 
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ill-looking fellow, with a truculent 
insolence about him very repellant ; 
but there was no choice as we were 
situated, and I advanced to him, 
civilly asking him to direct us the 
way to the high road. 

“And where may yez be going to, 
my pretty ’uns ?” he said, with a low 
laugh. “A nice covey yez are, 
wandering about in the night time, 
and ne’er a spark to look after you.” 

“Oh, sir!” said one of the Denvir 
girls, breaking out all in tears, “‘please 
take us home. We will give you any 
money you ask, only please bring us 
safe home, and my father will give 
you anything you please.” 

“A bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush,” said the fellow, jocu- 
larly. “So by your leave, ladies, 
we'll come to some settlement. What 


have you got in your purses, my 
pretty ‘uns, to get a poor fellow a 
drink !” 


We were aghast ; we had nothing ; 
everything had been given to the 
gipsy woman—we said as much. 

“Hum, that’s bad,” he said, with 
a lowering brow. “ Well, then, I’m 
sorry toask it ; buthave you any pretty 
little lockets, any toy trinkets ¢ 
fellow must live. Here, hand over,” 
and he made a clutch at the black 
velvet ribbon round Fanny Hodder’s 
neck. 

“You dare not,” I said; “you 
dare not. Mr. Warrender isa magis- 
trate, and you'll be well punished for 
all this insolence.” 

“Curse him,” said the man, with 
asavage oath. “I'd like to split his 
head with a crowbar. Punish me, 
will he? I'd like to see him, the 
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d—d aristocrat; the fine sneak. 
Hand over, will ye, if you want to 
see your homes to-night, and not 
spend it down there with them hos- 
pitable folk.” 

He pointed in the direction of the 
encampment, and laughed low and 
insolently. 

Hastily the Denvir girls and Fanny 
divested themselves of all their 
er gewgaws, and piled them into 

is on palm. 

“Now for your turn, my beauty,” 
said the man, turning to me. 

“T have nothing to give you,” I 
said, defiantly, ‘“ and if I had you 
should not have it.” 

“Spunky, by Jove,” said the 
wretch, half admiringly. “ Well, I'll 
let you off for the an of your black 
eyes. I'll let you off if you come and 
give mea kiss. That's fair, I think.” 

He came closer to me as he spoke, 
while I retreated, and the frightened 
girls called out loudly for help. To 
our intense Joy the cries were 
answered, and the sound of wheels 
came nearer and nearer. With a 
fierce oath the ruffian jumped the 
hedge, and was out of sight in a 


A minute. 


It was so dark, that it was only by 
the voices that we recognised in our 
deliverer Sir Richard Airey. He was 
coming over to dine at Northcote, 
and took us up in his tax-cart. It 
was some time before we could make 
him understand what had brought us 
into such a position, but he swore in- 
vioiable secrecy ; and when we came 
within sight of the gates of Northcote 
we alighted, and stole cautiously to 
our rooms. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


TaeERz is nothing shows more plainly 
the ee « the a —_ the 
way in which some people keep a 
trifling secret. The pioek girls were 
a proof of this, they were bursting 
with the importance of having had an 
adventure, and knowing we would all 
get into a scrape if it was divulged, 
contented themselves with letting it 
leak out in half confidences and 
whispered asides. Jane Aubrey was 
in preat requisition between them, 
and was put in possession of the 
whole affair. Colonel de Lancy got 
* half scraps, inuendoes to pique and 


rouse his curiosity, for my own part 
I debated long with myself should I 
tell Philip that I had so decided] 
gone against his wishes. I was at all 
times inclined to be sincere, and a 
mystery weighed upon me terribly, but 
a trifling circumstance sealed my lips. 
In the i oa we young ones all 
gathered into the hall, and sitting 
round the fire, talked and laughed in 
@ merry group. I had but little 
share in the general hilarity, I was 
depressed, and the gipsy’s words 
kept ringing in my ears, of course I 
attached no positive truth to them, 
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but they lingered on my mind most 

unpleasantly. By degrees the group 
ot smaller till there remained only a 
ew, including Emily, myself, and 

Philip ; the conversation took a more 

serious turn, and as is often the case 

at that hour, fell upon ghosts and 
supernatural subjects. Philip told 
some curious things he had met with 
in the East; he had a charming wa 
of telling stories, and in my corner 
hung breathless on his words, it was 
quite enough for me to be near him, 
and see him, that made my sum of 
human happiness. There was-agentle- 
man among the company whose 
talents lay in the mesmeric line, and 
who was most anxious to give his 
talents an airing, but the diticulty 
was to find a subject, one was too 
sceptical the other too weak, &c., 
and at last after much discussion, 
Jane Aubrey offered herself for vic- 
timisation. The minute the mesmeriser 
saw her he pronounced her perfect, 
and the seance began ; silence reign- - 
ed through the library, gradually 
the eyelids closed, the head fell back, 
and the operation was over. 

““T should not be least surprised,” 
said the successful man of science, 
rubbing his hands gleefully, “that 
this young lady is a clairvoyant, not 
in the least—there is a peculiar de- 
velopment about the head.” 

As she lay there it struck us all 
there was a peculiar development 
particularly visible from the extreme 
thinness of the hair ; but now that the 
eyes were closed, and the lines of the 
mouth tightly drawn down, there was 
a low cunning in the face very start- 
ling, and I heard Captain de Quinsey 
whisper Fanny Hodder : 

_ “By Jove that woman reminds me 
of Madame La Farge ;” but now the 
amateur mesmeriser in high glee is 
putting sundry questions and the 
answers come singularly correct. 
When the bump of music is touched 
she paces ag — that 
might pass for singing, for Jane never 
had any voice; she read a paper 

laid upon her head pretty accurately, 

she prostrated herselfat Lady Aubrey's 
feet, when the bump of reverence was 
thumped, and she flew into Emily's 

arms when that of love wastouched. I 

am bound to confess these proceedings 

rather provoked a laugh; finally she was 
asked what everyone was thinking of, 
and everyone was requested to tell if 
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the guesses were right; she went on 
flourishingly—Colonel de Lancey was 
thinking of his. next neighbour, viz., 
Dora Denvir ; Emily was thinking of 
the ball last night ; Mr. Warrender was 
thinking, well something puzzled her 
and she stopped, then began again— 
two things were in Ais head, and one 
occupied his thoughts more than the 
other. 

“ Stuff,” said Philip, with an impa- 
tient stamp. 

Edith was thinking of the drive 
she had with Sir Richard Airey, 
home from the gipsy camp. I start- 
led violently, and Philip fixed a look 
of intense anxiety on me, then seeing 
I did not speak, he said aloud— 

“ That’s not true.” 

“No,” said Fanny Hodder, quickly, 
and before I could answer “ it’s only a 
mistake, it’s me she means, I was 
driving with Sir Richard to-day and 
he took me to the camp.” 

“Tam extremely angry with you, 
Miss Hodder,” said the mesmeriser, 
in a vexed tone, “you have dis- 
turbed the whole thing by speaking 
so loud. I must wake her from her 
gg now, = ” = — 

accordingly after a few passes 
Jane unclosed her eyes and came 
slowly back to life. 

“The mischievous cat,” whispered 
Fanny to me, “she was shamming 
the whole thing, and she is terribly 
discomfited that her shot took no 
effect.” 

It was amusing to watch Jane’s 
face as she listened to an account of 
what she had said and done; the 
acting of astonishment was really 
good, and her description of her own 
sensations must have almost taken in 
herself. Her lip quivered once a 
little when Fanny Hodder said mali- 


wa 
“You made one grand mistake, 
Miss Jane, and you fitted the wrong 
horse about the Gipsy Camp; one 
would say the wish was father to the 
thought. 
I did not at all like being in any 
way a — to a concealment of this 
sort, and I determined to seize the 
first opportunity to tell Philip the 
real story ; besides I saw his won- 
dering look at the confidential inti- 
macy established between Fanny and 
me, and | knew he did not approve 
of it. Fate is sometimes si 
against us, and one would almost 
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believe that there is a Puck that at 
times is given us to work us ill. We 
were going to bed, and I lingered a 
little behind the others. Philip was 
bidding me good night, holding my 
hand in that warm clasp that always 
brought conviction to my hungry soul 
of his love, when we heard a disturb- 
ance in the servants’ hall, and the 
grave butler came towards us. 

“ There is a boy here, sir,” he said, 
“who insists upon seeing some of the 
ladies—the lady, he says, with the 
dark eyes. He is a Gipsy lad, and I 
don’t like the looks of him, sir, but 
he is so eager, that perhaps he might 
come in a moment.’ 

The moment I heard the word 
Gipsy I knew what was coming, and 
I looked round for Faany, but she 
had gone to her room. 

“T will go to the boy,” I said hur- 
riedly. 

“Indeed you shall not,” said Philip. 
“Tt is this foolish freak of Miss Holl. 
der’s that has brought this about.” 
But before I could answer a wet 


To my mind there is no prettier or 
more fascinating sight than that of 
one of the fair delicate daughters of 
England sitting on a fiery hunter with 
all the ease of a professed jockey; 
there seems to be such perfect accord 
between her and her horse, her deli- 
cate hand manages to keep him under 
such thorough control, and it is 
wonderful to watch the slender little 
fi oing over fences and ditches 
like a Bird. I know there are many 
who object to the Amazon tendency 
that prevails amongst our ladies, and 
that solemn people shake their heads 
and moan over the degeneracy of an 
age that allows our young girls to 
ride across country in company with 
black-legs and horse-jockeys. But I 
do think this idea is conceived in an 
unfair spirit ; it does not follow that 
a good horsewoman must be in con- 
sequence a fast woman, and for my 
own part, I have known some of the 
gentlest and sweetest of the sex, who 
would not hesitate at a stiff jump. 

and who would take a five-barred 
gate without winking. One thing, 
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“ There is a little rift within the lute 
That by-and-by will make the music mute.” 
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dripping child burst in, half crying— 
the very boy that had followed us 
through the camp. 

“That’s her, that’s the Miss, and 
here’s your ring, lady ; you dropped 
it at granny’s feet in the straw, and 
she has sent to you now, and you'll 
give me gold for it, won’t you.” 

“ You are talking nonsense, child,” 
said Philip, angrily. “This young 
lady was not near your camp; its 
another lady with fair hair.” 

Atthis moment I sawJane Aubrey’s 
malicious eyes peeping over the stairs. 
I could stoop to no further mean- 
ness. 

“You are wrong, Mr. Warrender,” 
I said as gently as I could, “the ring 
is Miss Hodder’s, but J dropped it— 
dropped it where the boy says.” 

“ And all the rest of the story is 
true, of course,” he said coldly. 

“ Quite so,” I answered, “and I 
consider I am quite at liberty to 
choose my own companions.” 

He bowed low, and I passed on to 
my own room. 





however, is certain, our women under- 
stand perfectly how to get themselves 
up a lAmazone—it is their one 
speciality, and in this solitary portion 
of female attire, they beat their more 
elegant neighbours in France hollow. 
There is an independence, a neatness, 
a@ compactness about an English- 
woman’s mount that you see nowhere 
else, and as I write, quick, before my 
mind’s eye rises Emily Airey in her 
faultless riding-dress—I see her as 
she stands on the terrace walk one 
clear sunny afternoon, talking to 
Philip, and waiting for the horses to 
come round. 

7 say that we women are slow, 
to acknowledge excellence in one 
another, but surely where there is 
any question of rivalry our jealous 
fears make us apt to exaggerate and 


,overestimate, if anything, the charms 


that are working our undoing. 

* As I devour Emily with my eyes, 
not one of her many perfections escape 
me, and no fond lover could take 
them in with more eager eyes. From 
the neat little boot, peeping out from 
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under the long sweeping skirt, 
gathered up in artistic folds othing 
eludes my vigilant observation. 
With a painful sense of my own in- 
feriority I mark the ceful 
abandon of her re, which the 
tight-fitting riding habit shows to 
the greatest advantage. The statu- 
esque beauty of her head, with all 
its‘wealth of auburn hair gathered 
into one knot, and hid away under 
the small chimney-pot hat; not one 
unnecessary ornament of any kind, 
not a feather, not a ribbon, only the 
small, turned-down collar and black 
tie, showing the marble throat, and 
giving just a piquant soupgon of fast- 
ness to the whole thing. 

As she leans against one of the ivy 
clad towers of the old house, there is 
an unstudied grace in her attitude 
that would have charmed a painter’s 
heart. She holds a tiny dog in her 
arms, eS large een See is 
jumping an tearing upon her in his 
Jealous agony, at the lavish tender- 
ness she is bestowing on the smaller 
favourite. Her h is thrown back 
and her white teeth are glistening 
like a row of ivory, while her glorious 


eyes are raised laughingly to Philip, 


who is standing a little behind her, 
and trying to attract the large dog 
by the bribe of a biscuit. She looks 
much younger than she did last night, 
and there is a joyous ring in her 
laugh, and a rich cadence in her voice 
that speaks of interior happiness. 
She is the centre of attraction, 
gathering all into her magic circle, 
and I am almost alo only my 
faithful attendant, Sir Richard, is 
beside me. Ever since our yesterday’s 
adventure he has established a sort 
of confidential intimacy with me. 
All the day he has haunted me like 
my shadow, bearing my unequal tem- 

r with unvarying good humour. 

ith true feminine instinct I have 
divined that Ais is a slavish adora- 
tion that will stand any treatment, 
and accordingly I snub him to my 
heart's content. 

All this time the little rift between 
Philip and me is widening slowly, 
and bids fair soon “to silence all.” 
How strange it is, but how true, that 
it is almost impossible to break 
through the wall that sometimes 
rises imperceptibly between two peo- 
ple, and often ends in more total es- 
trangement, than a deadly quarrel. 
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Where Philip was concerned I was 
quick to note a change, and the mere 
inflection of his voice was as a revela- 
tion to me. Noone but myself could 
have detected, in his perfectly unre- 
strained and courteousmanner to me, 
how the love and the depth of tender- 
ness had goneoutfrom it ; andwith wz 
all the joy and the light of my life; but 
I was Spartan in my efforts to conceal 
the agony that was consuming me, 
my ruling desire being to hide my 
sorrow from the eyes of these gay 
worldlings. 

We were a merry party apparently, 
and where all were so joyous, who 
would be fool enough to look beneath 
the surface for the secret care there 
no doubt was preying on each indivi- 
dual there. 

We had disposed of all the elders 
in divers barouches and pony phz- 
tons, sending them in one another's 
company for a constitutional, 

Jane Aubrey had, of course, made 
a willing victim of herself, and under- 
taken the uncomfortable post which 
everybody else had shirked of a téte- 
a-téte with old leet Tosberry, speak- 
ing-trumpet and all. 

e are a group of young people 
this pleasant afternoon, chatting 
gaily to one another. There is 
nothing wanting to make the party 
perfect, and we might stand a 
typical picture of “ Jennesse dorée.” 

0 judge by the number of “ cages” 
this pleasant gathering will bear fruit 
in sundry paragraphs in the coming 
Court journals. Captain de Quinsey 
and pretty Fanny are still playing 
their game of thrust and parry, 
much to their own amusement. 
Coionel de Lancey and his two 
nymphs, the Denvir girls, with their 
energetic movements, remind me 
forcibly of poor Falstaff, between 
Mrs. Page and Mrs. Wood, poor man 
he might sing with perfect truth 
“ How happy could I be with either.” 

But now the horses are coming 
round, there is a consultation goin 
on between Philip, Miss Airey, an 
the stud-groom, and Emily seems to 
be urging something with much 
earnestness. Presently Philip comes 
hurriedly toward me, and without 
looking at me says 

“Edith, would you mind letti 
Miss Airey ride Selim to-day, it us 
to be always Aer horse, long ago, and 
for old times’ sake she has taken a 
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fancy to him, so I have told them to 
saddle Frisk for you?” 

“Thank you, I said, the colour 
flushing quickly to my face, then I'll 
not ride at all. I hate Frisk and his 
old-fashioned trot.” I turned sharply 
towards the house, the hot tears of 
indignation in my eyes, it was rather 
soon to have tosubmit to her caprices 
and be trampled under her chariot- 
wheels, but Sir Richard was follow- 


ing me. ; 

‘W-w-ill you r-ride my Giralda, 
Miss Aubrey, she is q-q-quiet as a 
1-l-lamb, and and I-I'll r-r-ride beside 

ou all the way; upon ae 
Lideneee I will, only say you'll 
¢-c-come ; W-warrender, won’t you 
8-8-say something.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Dick,” and there 
was a stern, hard tone in Philip's 
voice quite newto me. “ Miss Aubrey 
couldn’t think of riding a vicious 
brute like Giralda. She'll be sensi- 
ble, and take Frisk.” 

“T’ll do no such thing,” I said ; 
“T’m not a child to be made to do 
what I don’t like. If I don’t ride 
Selim I'll ride no horse of yours, Mr. 
Warrender, and I thank Sir Richard 
for his kind offer ; and I'll take Gi- 
ralda with pleasure. I don’t believe 
she is vicious.” 

“Then I-I'll go and tell them to 
s-s-saddle her.” 

“Youshall do nosuch thing, Dick,” 
said Philip, in a tone of command. 
He was very pale, and his lips were 
tightly comp 

“Edith,” and he turned to me, 
“you will not be so childish ; oblige 
me in this trifle. Ride Frisk—won't 
you ?” 

There was a nies tone in his 
voice, a tender look in his eyes, that 
made me hesitate ; and I was on the 

int of agreeing, but at this moment 

iss Airey came towards us, and 
there was a hateful air of triumph 
about her that set my blood boiling. 

“Ts the important point settled, 
Philip? I may ride dear old Selim. 
Mayn’t I?” 

hen noticing our general air of 
vexation, she added, hastily— 
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Warrender’s horse, and he can give 
it to anyone he chooses; it is no 
affair of mine.” 

She looked at me with a puzzled 
look, and, turning to Philip, said, 
rather coldly— 

“You ought to tell Miss Aubre 
the truth, Philip ; she is angry wit 
me, and that’s hardly fair.” 

“Miss Aubrey wants to ride Gi- 
ralda,” struck in Sir Richard, in rather 
an aggrieved voice, “and W-w-war- 
render won’t let her.” 

She turned her eyes on Philip, and 
there was a mutual look of intelli- 
gence passed between them that al- 
most maddened me. 

“Don’t mind Sir Richard,” I said, 
excitedly. “I'll ride your horse, and 
no other. I can’t bear tyrants,” and I 
launched a look at Philip that pointed 
the word, but I had hardly calculated 
the effect of my sarcasm ; I was al- 
most frightened at the scarlet flush 
that dyed his face; the quivering of 
his lips showed the emotion he felt, 
and instantly my heart smote me as 
his many kindnesses rose to my re- 
collection ; but without a word he 
turned and left us. I watched him 
as he lifted her on her horse, attend- 
ing to her comfort with that almost 
womanly delicacy that was a part of 
his character ; but his face still wore 
the dark cloud, and I noticed that 
not all her fascinations had power to 
dispel it or to keep his eyes from fol- 
— me. Qh, the wild exultation 
that filled my heart as I saw this. 
What if, after all, they were all right, 
and the way to secure him was by 
affected indifference. Yes, it must 
be so. I was young and inexperienced, 
and doubtless had mistaken the key 
to his character. My spirits rose 
higher and higher, and closer seemed 
to be the watch kept by Philip on 
my movements. The more animated 
I became the more he seemed to retire 
into gloomy silence, until at last all 
conversation seemed to come to an 
end between them. I grew quite 
reckless in my gaiety, and no one 
could have recogni: the generally 
quiet and rather shy Miss Aubrey in 


“That is, if no one is annoyed or *+the boisterous girl whose gay voice 
put out. I hope, Miss Aubrey, you, and joyous laughter resounded through 
don’t mind,” and she laid her hand the still country roads. At last, in 


caressingly on my arm. 
I shook it off, and, moving to a 
little distance, said, sulkily— 


wild glee I eagerly seconded 


“Oh, of course, not; it is Mr. race to decide the respective merits 


a pro- 
sal of Jeneee de Quinsey’s that 
‘anny Hodder and I should ride a 
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of our horses. The distance was 
marked out across the fields, and 
Captain de Quinsey rode on to the 
winning post to see all fair, a scarlet 
ribbon of Fanny’s decorating his rid- 
ing-whip by way of flag. 

Fust before we started Philip rode 
up to me, and laying his hand on my 
rein, said in a low voice— 

“ Edith, I know my words have 
but little weight with you. Don’t 
fancy I ama tyrant for wishing to re- 
strain you, but, for my mother’s sake, 
who loves you dearly, let me beg of 

ou not to do such a wild thing. 

hat’s a vicious brute you are on— 
quite unfit for you, and you miscal- 
culate — strength if you think you 
can pull him in. Why, he is fretting 
under your hand this minute.” 

“Thank you,” I said, pertly, “it 
is kind of you to take such an in- 
terest in me ; you must rejoice that 
Miss Airey is safe on her beloved 
Selim, and I should think one object 
of anxiety ought to be quite enough 
for you, so pray, let me amuse myself 
my own way.’ 

“*My poor child,” he said, and his 
tone of calm contempt had rather a 


sobering effect on me, “what has 


come to you? I don’t recognise my 
gentle Edith of our quiet days,” he 
went on, excitedly. ‘Give up this 
foolish freak ; I will say nothing of 
how much against all my ideas of 
nicety it is to see you putting your- 
self on a par with a fast girl like 
Fanny Hodder, making yourself the 
object of the bets and the comments 
of all these men. I cannot fancy 
why you make her the companion of 
ro walks, and imitate her very 
nad style. You will forgive m 
Edith. I speak openly to you, as 
would have <lone in those days when 
you let me call you sister, but I had 
so hoped that two I prized so dearly 
as Emily and you would have been 
good friends to one another.” 
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time. Here, Mr. Warrender, move 
off, please ; no tampering or unfair 
dealings with the jockeys.” 

With a look of unmistakable con- 
tay Philip let go my rein, raised 
his hat to me, and rode slowly back 
to the side of Miss aon 

“Oh! Philip,” I cried out impetu- 
ously, “T’ll not go,” when Fanny’s 
hand on my mouth stopped me. 
“Don’t be a donkey,” she said, “and 
spoil everything; don’t you see, 
— how beautifully it’s doing.” 

We were off, tearing along like 
mad ; at first Giralda was a little res- 
tive and wanted a slight admonition 
from the whip, but in a few minutes 
she seemed to take in the situation, 
and, throwing her head back with a 
snort, took matters entirely into her 
own hands ; on we went like light- 
ning, faster and faster, leaving Fanny 
far behind—past Captain de Guinier 
who waved his red ribbon, and called 
on me frantically to hold her in for 
God’s sake; on, on, over hedges and 
ditches we go, taking everything that 
comes in our way. I have long since 
given up the useless reins and with 
my hat off and my hair streaming in 
the wind, cling on to the saddle for 
bare life, but I feel my hands are 
stiffening and that it cannot last long. 
John Gilpin comes into my head and 
I laugh long and wildly. Faster 
and faster—imy brain is whirli a 
deadly sickness is over me—I am 
falling—no, I cling on still. I look 
back—there is no one following me— 
no one ; they have left me to my fate 
and I shall die here all alone on this 
lonely road. I try to pray, but the 
words won’t come, and I shriek out 
aloud in my agony, Philip! Philip ! ; 
no sound but the echo of my own 
voice. I see we are coming to a 
high gate! My God! He will dash 
me to — I'll throw myself 
off—no, I have not the courage ; my 
God! What shall I do—I shut my 


“You had much better return to eyes 


Miss Airey,” I said, “I am sure she 
is very charming, and I am only a 
foolish child. am told, however, 
that even she could not satisfy your 
ideas of perfection.” 

The moment the words passed my 
lips I would have given worlds to 
recal them, but Fanny was calling to 
me, in her slangy manner— 

“ Here, look sharp, will you! Come 
well to front, Edith, it’s weighing 
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“My love, my treasure, my only 
darling—look up, speak to me—one 
word—only one.” Surely I am iu 
Heaven, pain and sorrow and un- 
certainty are over ; slowly my senses 
come back—the voice I Bs. best is 
breathing in my ear, and my head is 
resting on his shoulder. I don’t open 
my eyes, but lie still, drinking in my 
happiness, while every tender epithet 
is showered on me; I don’t care 
ll 
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even to know if I am hurt, and it 
causes me no surprise to hear pre- 
sently other voices mingled with his; 
they seem confused, and coming as 
it were from a distance ; there seems 
to be some confusion, and many con- 
trary orders. “ Lift her gently—that’s 
it, now, carefully—so.” I am being 
raised gently from the ground, the 
strong loving arms still round me, 
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THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK IN ITS RELATION TO ST. PETER AND 
8ST. LUKE. 


“Post vero horum excessum (Petrus et Paulus) Marcus discipulus et interpres Petri 
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and I feel we are moving forwards, 
slowly I unclose my eyes, thinkin 
in my deep happiness that it woul 
be ungrateful to feign insensibility 
any longer, and to my astonished gaze 
is revealed the unwelcome features of 
Sir Richard Airey—the disappoint- 
ment was too much for me and I 
fainted in downright earnest. 


et ipse que a Petro annuntiata erant per scripta nobis tradidit.”—Jreneus contra 


Heres, iii. c. 1. 


One of the greatest difficulties in the 
criticism of the Gospels is the ascer- 
taining the proper relation of that of 
St. Mark to the other two synoptics. 
Those who rely literally upon the 
tradition of Papias and Irenzus, that 
Mark compiled his Gospel from the 
preaching of Peter, are right in one 
sense, and wrong only in the en- 
deavour to wrest the Gospel of Mark 
into a controversial attitude as regards 
that of Luke, in which we have seen 
that Peter is not quite so prominently 
represented as in Matthew. But the 
utter failure of such an effort lies in 
the fact that the Gospel of Mark, 
when recording Peter’s great confes- 
sion, omits the important climax, 
“Son of God,” and merely records 
it, “Thou art the Christ.” The 
Messianic predictions are nearly all 
passed over by Mark, and, as we shall 
presently show, there isin it nothing 
to contradict the representation of 
Christ as the Saviour of the whole 
world—Jew and Gentile—as we have 
it also in Matthew and Luke, though 
in Matthew the Jewish Messianic 
character of Jesus is more prominent. 

The whole question turns upon the 
true relation of Peter to Paul, the 
first step towards which is a right 
conception of Peter's teaching. We 
shall, therefore, endeavour to prove, 
as regards this point, that so far 
from being theological disputants, 
their teaching agrees so completely 
that amongst the members of the 
very school whose leaders have in- 
vented the theory of a Petrine and 
Pau ine dissension, there have been 





some who, in their zeal, have ven- 
tured to question the genuineness of 
the Epistles of Peter from their close 
relation to some of the Epistles of 
Paul, thus refuting themselves, and 
confirming what is plainly recorded, 
that Peter, so far from differing from 
Paul, not only preached to the 
heathen before his brother Apostle’s 
conversion, but sealed with his 
authority the teaching of Paul in 
his Epistles to the Churches of Paul’s 
founding. 

Our investigation into the internal 
evidence of this Gospel to its own 
integrity will, therefore, include three 
considerations —first, the question as 
to the personality of Mark and his 
character as reflected in the Gospel 
which bears his name, and in the 
Epistles of Paul and Peter ; secondly, 
to analyze the Gospel, with a view 
to come to some definite conclusion 
as to the question whether he has 
merely copied from Matthew and 
Luke or not ; and, thirdly, to examine 
into the question of Beter’s con- 
nexion with Mark’s Gospel, which 
necessitates a preliminary investiga- 
tion into what is the trué relation of 
Peter to Paul. 

The first question is—who and 
what was Mark t Allefforts to prove 
that John Mark mentioned in Acts 
xii. 12-25, John in Acts xiii. 5-13, 
and Mark, Acts, xv, 39, are not one 
and the same person have been so 
repeatedly refuted, that we shall not 
— to consider the question, 


hoping to eliminate the identity from 
internal evidence. 














When the Apostles were about to 
set out on their great work of extend- 
ing the good tidings of salvation to 
the heathen, there was living in 
Jerusalem a Christian lady, who 
possessed in that city a house of her 
own, in which the Christians as- 
sembled together to sing and pray, 
whose son, Mark, had already been 
converted to Christianity by Peter. 
Not only was this house the meeting- 
place for Christians, but it was also 
a place of refuge ; for we read that 
as soon as Peter was miraculously 
released from imprisonment he fled 
to this house of Mary, “the mother 
of Mark,” Acts xii. 12, so that as 
the mother is distinguished through 
the son, we must conclude that Mark 
was already well known to the Chris- 
tian community. 

The next account we have of him 
is that he accompanied Paul and 
Barnabas from Jerusalem to Antioch 
(xii. 25), from which city they set 
out on their missionary journey (Acts 
xiii. 5). Mark accompanied them as 
far as Seleucia and Cyprus, and then 
to Asia Minor ; but as soon as they 
reached Perga, in Pamphylia, he broke 
away from them and returned to Jeru- 
salem (xiii. 13). The two, however, 
continued their journey to Pisidia. 

On their. return to Antioch they 
found Mark there and Barnabas, 
after they had returned from their 
visit to Jerusalem, with Peter's con- 
firmation of Paul’s teaching, pre- 
pared to take Mark again on another 
expedition then in contemplation ; 
but Paul declined to retake one who 
had so deserted them. The result 
was that they parted, Barnabas 
taking Mark with him to Cyprus, 
and Paul taking Silas (who had been 
sent by Peter with the letter to the 
community at Antioch), and with 
him departed to Syria and Silicia. 
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There can be no doubt that this is 
the same Mark whom we find after- 
wards with Paul during his captivity 
at Rome, for Paul speaks of him in 
his Epistle to the Colossians, written 
from Rome, as the nephew of Barna- 
bas. In Second Epistle to Timothy 
he is spoken of again by Paul—“ Take 
Mark and bring him with thee, for 
he is profitable to me for the 
ministry.” In the Epistle to Phile- 
mon, Paul sends his greeting with 
that of Mark, who was then one of 
his “ fellow-workers ” (v. 24), so that 
it is clear that whatever difference 
may have arisen from his rash deser- 
tion was made up, and Paul held 
Mark in the highest estimation. 
Peter speaks of him as his son in his 
First Epistle.* It is utterly im- 
probable there were two Marks so 
well known in the early history of 
Christendom to both Apostles as 
some have endeavoured to prove. 

Anotherincident is recorded byMark 
in his Gospel, which has been regarded 
by some as pertaining to himself ;t 
if it be so, it throws some light on 
his character ; but it is impossible te 
regard it as such in any other way 
than a mere supposition, and from 
its being in keeping with his vaceil- 
lation on his first missionary enter- 
prise. The passage thus run 
saying that the disciples all. for- 
sook Jesus and fled upon his be- 
trayal, he proceeds :—‘“ And thete 
followed him a certain young man 
having a linen cloth cast about his 
naked body, and the young men 
laid hold on him, and he left the 
linen cloth, and fled from them 
naked.” John speaks of himself in 
a similar manner in his Gospel. No 
other Evangelistrecordsthis incident ; 
and unless Mark were a spectator, or 

the person alluded to, he could not 
have had it from Peter or the apos- 





* Neander believed that this Mark was really the son of Peter after the flesh for no 


other reason than the equally groundless conjecture that as Peter “ was accompanied 
by his wife on his travels, we may refer this to an actual son of Peter.”—* History of the 
Planting,” &c., Book iv. cap. 2. But Meyer has the right exposition: “ The true ex- 
planation of the words ‘my son’ is given by Ccum: —Mapkoy vioy kara mvevpa rade 
@\X' ob cara capea. ‘Peter calls him “ son” after the spirit, not after the flesh.’ 
It is without doubt the well known companion of Paul who is here mentioned, for as 
Peter, according to the Acts, was acquainted with his mother, so is it probable that he 
was converted by Peter. The view that Peter here mentions a son of his own body by 
that name (Bengel, Hottinger, Jachman, and others) is based on the supposition that the 
word ouve\eern was a designation by Peter of his wife.”-—‘ Commentar uber den ersten 
Brief Petri,” gc. Gotting., 1867, 

+ Olshausen and others, See article in “ Studien und Kritiken,” I. Heft, 1839, by Lange 
‘Weber die Authentie der vier Evangelien.” 
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tles, as we know they had all fied. 
We lay no stress upon this supposi- 
tion, for we have better evidence of 
the character of Mark in his Gospel, 
but in the facts of his desertion of 
Paul, and ultimate reconciliation and 
appearance by the side of Paul in 
prison, we have a glimpse of the 
simplicity of the apostolic life, and 
the self-denying devotion which they 
brought to the work of evangelizing 
the world. Of the tradition that he 
founded the Church of Alexandria, 
and was martyred there, we have no 
supporting evidence, the last days 
of Mark, like those of Paul and 
Peter, are lost in obscurity. Of 
Paul, we hear only a faint cry from 
a Roman dungeon, that he was ready 
to be offered up, and all is lost in 
darkness. 

But we turn to this writing which 
has come down to us under Mark’s 
name, and we discover in it evidences 
of an energetic, impulsive character, 
of a vivid perception, and an intui- 
tive apprehension of the most striking 

ints of an incident. Hence, we 

d that he is more definite in his 
account of many scenes described by 
the other Evangelists. So striking 
is this graphic peculiarity that his 
Gospel may be fairly described as a 
pictures.* His favourite 
word is “ st@ewe,” which is translated 
in our version by “ straightway ” and 
“ immediately ;” it indicates a rapid 
transition from one incident of a 
scene to another. 

He commences his Gospel with the 
declaration of Peter—‘ The begin- 
ning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
the Son of God.” 

He then omits all notice of the 
history of the birth and childhood of 
Christ, and of his Davidic descent, 
which would be of no interest to his 
heathen readers, and brings Christ on 
to the stage of action at once, as he 
appeared to John the — and 
received baptism ; the whole scene is 
graphically delineated. Wesee John 
in his camel’s-hair garment, with a 
girdle of skin about his waist. We 
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hear his voice raised like one crying 
in the wilderness. The scene closes 
with the baptism of Christ, when 
“ straightway” the heavens are opened 
as he comes up out of the water. The 
Holy Spirit descends like a dove, 
and a voice is heard saying “ Thou 
art my beloved Son in whom I am 
well pleased.” Then he passes on to 
the next scene, and we are told that 
“immediately” the spirit “ drives” 
him into the wilderness, and the 
temptation of Christ is carried on in 
a place which was the haunt of 
“wild beasts.” 

Then comes the call of the disciples, 
who “ straightway” leave their nets 
and follow*him. Then again, in the 
next verse, “ straightway” on the 
Sabbath day he enters into the syn- 
agogue at Capernaum and testhbe 
the people. e need not multiply 
instances ; this peculiar word “ es0ewc,” 
which forms the transition from one 
incident to another, occurs in this 
Gospel of fifteen chapters forty-two 
times. In fact, the life of Christ is 
developed in a series of dramatic in- 
cidents, just in the fitting way most 
calculated to attract the attention of 
the heathen.t The vivid portraiture 
is carried on through the whole nar- 
rative, and forms the distinctive 
peculiarity of Mark. At the Trans- 
figuration, we are told, that the 
raiment of Christ was as white as 
snow, “so as no fuller on earth can 
white them.” The barren fig-tree is 
“ withered to the roots :” the plague- 
stricken prom around Jesus, ws strive 
to “ touch him,” and as many as suc- 
ceed are healed. In the storm at sea 
Christ is seen sleeping in the hinder 
part of the ship on a “pillow.” The 
description of the Gadarene demoniac 
is minute. He dwelt among the 
tombs, because no man could bind 
him, “no not with chains,” for hehad 
often been bound with fetters and 
chains, and the chains had been 
“ plucked asunder by him,” and the 
fetters “broken in pieces,” and the 
poor demoniac spent his days and 
nights in the mountains and tombs, 


* This may be the historical fact which forms the kernel of the legend which describes 


Mark as a pai 


+ So Paul preaching to the Athenians, depicts before their eyes the statue he has scen 
in the city to the unknown God, and tells them that he comes to reveal to them that 
God whom they were seeking. See also Peter’s addresses to the heathen; he recites the 
facts of the life of Christ in the same brief and graphic manner as they occur in Mark's 


Gospel 
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“crying, and cutting himself with 
stones.” This is just the case for 
Christ ; and we have the immediate 
cure, and the violent transition of the 
spirits into the swine, who rush down 
into the sea ; and as a contrast to this 
violence Mark gives us a picture of 
the released man “ sitting” clothed, 
and in his right mind. The descrip- 
tion of the raising of Jairus’ daughter 
is full of incidents. Christ goes to 
the house, sees the tumult of the 
people who were weeping and wail- 
ing, assures them that the damsel is 
not dead but sleeping. They laugh 
him to scorn. He puts them all out ; 
takes the damsel by the hand, says, 
“Talitha cumi,” and “ straightwgy ” 
the damsel arises and walks ; then, 
after noting that she was twelve 
years of age, he adds that those who 
were present were “ astonished with a 
great astonishment.” Whenever he 
went into the villages, or cities, or 
country, they led the sick into the 
streets, and besought him that they 
might touch as it were “ but the bor- 
der of his garment,” and as many as 
did so were healed. In the miracle of 
healing the child with the dumb 
spirit, we have the victim in the 
agony of its suffering; the spirit 
tears him ; he falls to the ground, and 
wallows foaming ; “ straightway” the 
father of the child cries out “with 
tears, Lord I believe,” and Jesus at 
once cast out the spirit. In that 
beautiful lesson of humility which 
Jesus gave his disciples when he 
called the little child to him, Mark 
tells what Matthew overlooks, that 
“ he took him in his arms.” And so 
in the next chapter (x. 13), when the 
women brought their children to him 
“he took them in his arms and blessed 
them.” And so also in his represen- 
tation of Jesus, we have besides this 
graphic detail, the same stamp of 
vigorous action. Mark appears to 
have selected the few discourses of 
Christ which he records from those 
which bear the character of vigorous 
denunciation, of controversy with 
Pharisees, and prophesies of the last 
a and the motto of Christ is, 
“ Work while it is day, for the night 
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cometh when no man can work.” 
After a vivid description of the ap- 
pene, trial, and ion of our 
rd, his death, burial, resurrection, 
and ascension, he concludes his Gos- 
pel with words which contain in them 
a summary of the history of the 
apostolic work. “ So then after the 
Lord had spoken unto them, he was 
received up into heaven and sat on 
the right hand of God. And they 
went forth and preached everywhere, 
the Lord working with them, and 
confirming the word with signs fol- 
lowing” (accompanying signs). 

We conclude this portion of the 
subject by one or two more peculi- 
arities of his style, which the reader 
may verify for himself : he makes his 
characters talk, iv. 39, v. 8, 9, 12 ; vi. 
23, 31, 33 ; ix. 25, &c. He delineates 
other surrounding circumstances con- 
nected with the incidents and per- 
sons acting—the sons of Zebedee 
leaving their father and servants, i. 
20; the anger of Christ when the 
Jews were watching him on the 
Sabbath day, jii. 5., xvii. 32, 34, &e. 
He mentions places, i. 28, iv. 1-8 ; 
v. 11, 20, &c., and time, i. 32, 35 ; ii. 1, 
26 ; iv. 26, 35; vi. 2,&c. He de- 
scribes the peculiar actions of Christ 
in working his miracles, i. 31, 41; 
Vi. 5, 13 ; Vii. 33; viii. 23, &e.* 

Our next step is to analyze the 
Gospel with a view to arrive at a 
clear understanding of the relation 
in which it stands with that of Luke, 
and we shall endeavour to show that 
there is every probability that Mark 
never saw Luke’s Gospel, but has 
depended principally on Matthew, so 
that the verbal similarities with him 
in Luke would arise naturally from 
Luke’s having used both his Gospel 
and that of Matthew. This view we 
shall show by pointing out that in 
most of the cases where Luke agrees 
with Mark the representations of 
the latter are frequently modified by 
the former. 


Fiast Part.—l., 1-13. 
INTRODUCTION.+ 
The advent of John the Baptist is 
described in a similar manner to 


* For more detailed particulars see De Wette in “ Stud. und Krit.,” 1828, p. 789. Cied- 
ner Einleit. in N. T. 1, 102.—Guericke “ Neutestamentliche Isagogik,” pp. 162-3. 

¢ Iam indebted for the outline of this analysis to Hilgenfeld’s little work “Das 
Markus Evangelium nach seiner Composition,” &c., Leipz., 1850. Though he regards 
our Matthew as the work of a later hand, which has discarded many of the affinities 
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Luke, with this difference, that Mark, 
in keeping with Matthew, iii. 5-6, 
mentions the coming of the people 
from Jerusalem, Judea, and the re- 

ion round about Jordan ; also, with 

atthew, he gives the account of 
John’s peculiar dress and mode of 
life ; then follows the speech of John, 
which, in Mark, is alsoin keeping with 
Matthew, butismoreelaborate in Luke 
(iii. 7-10) whence it is more probable 
that Mark could not have taken it 
from Luke. Mark then gives the 
conclusion of the discourse, i. 7, 8, in 
which the greater baptism of. the 
Holy Ghost is mentioned in the same 
manner as by Matthew (iii. 11) ; but 
Luke has further information, and 
addsto theaccount of his predecessors 
the explanation of this, by saying that 
the people were in doubt whether John 
were the Christ or not; in this fact it 
is again clear that Mark is dependent 
upon Matthew and not upon Luke. 

As this account of the baptism is 
very concise in Mark, as it is in Mat- 
thew, so this similarity is apparent 
in the next portion of the history in 
which the second Evangelist records 
the temptation of Christ. Hereagain 
there is an agreement between Mark 
and Matthew, in which Luke differs 
from both. Mark records the temp- 
tation with Matthew, not after a 
forty days’ fast, as in Luke, but a 
forty days’ temptation, and he con- 
cludes his account with the same 
words as Matthew, that “angels came 
and ministered to him,” which do 
not occur in Luke. 


Szconp Part.—l., 14-45. 
THE GALILEAN ACTIVITY. 

In this portion Mark plunges at 
once into the kernel of the history, 
and we have the picture of our Lord 
opening his mission of salvation in 
his native Galilee. At this point 
Mark differs from Matthew by the 
omission of the Sermon on the Mount, 
which forms such a significant and 
impressive introduction in the first 
Gospel ; but this is easily accounted 
for when we recollect that the great 
majority of readers, for whom Mark’s 
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Gospel was intended, were not Jews 
but heathens, who would know no- 
thing of the Jewish law, and would not 
appreciate that significant work of 

hrist which was done especially for 
Jews. Therefore Mark introduces 
Christ in no less significant a manner, 
but more in keeping with the scope 
of his Gospel, and more adapted to 
the tastes of his heathen readers. He 
represents Jesus, as we shall pre- 
sently see, as a great teacher, who 
does not merely teach, but accom- 
panies his teaching with the convinc- 
ing evidence of mighty deeds. We 
shall find, after reviewing a few pre- 
liminary points, that Christ is repre- 
sented by Mark to his readers as a 
being endowed with a supernatural 
power over sin and its results, sick- 
ness and death ; that by virtue of 
his power to forgive sin, so he was 
able to overcome sickness and death ; 
thus, this teaching was realized be- 
fore their eyes in his deeds. 

We must note first that in this 
pose Mark differs from Matthew. 
n Matthew Christ is represented as 
coming down from the mount and 
guing to Capernaum, where (viii. 
5-13) he heals the Centurion’s son, 
and (14-17), he heals Peter’s wife’s 
mother in Peter’s house, but in 
(Mark i. 29-31) Jesus directly enters 
into the house of Simon and Andrew 
from the synagogue, and from this 
point Mark follows a different order 
from Matthew. 

We now turn to Luke, and we 
find he represents Jesus as coming 
from Nazareth to Capernaum (iv. 
16-30), where he goes into the syna- 
gogue, just as in Mark, drives out 
the demon (31-37), then heals Peter’s 
wife’s mother (38-39), and they 
narrate the following incidents to- 
gether : the healing of the sick in 
the same locality, and the follow- 
ing of Jesus by the inhabitants. 
Both give the healing of the lepers 
(Mark i. 40-45, Luke v. 12-14) with 
this difference, that Luke here inter- 
polates the calling of the disciples 
which he had omitted earlier in the 
proper order. 


which the “ Ur Marcus” bore to the frequently-cited Gospel of Peter, yet he has thrown 
much light upon the vexed question of the proper relation of Mark to Luke, and though it 
was far from the intention of his work has contributed to confirm the canonical position 


of Mark's Gospel. 


He is a fair representative of the modern Tubingen school, and, like 


Ritschl, differs materially from Baur, Strauss, and Schwegler, though the mantle of the 
prophet still hangs about the necks of those young followers, 
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The question arises—who is the 
first ? me years ago the prevail- 
ing opinion was that Mark had 
simply combined the two accounts, 
but now a more careful criticism has 
set that view aside, and as we shall 
endeavour to show that all through 
the Gospel, Mark, with very few ex- 
ceptions, agrees with Matthew, and 
in every point, where he to a certain 
extent agrees with Luke, there are 
alterations or interpolations in Luke’s 
version, which render it impossible 
that Mark could have copied from 
him. So in this case he interpolates 
the calling of the disciples out of the 
usual order. 

Independent of the unquestioned 
tradition of the Church, as to the 
order of the Gospels, if we believe, 
as itis most probable from the struc- 
ture of the Gospel, that Mark wrote 
from the preaching of Peter, he would 
be less likely to require the aid of 
Luke, even if that Canal had been 
in existence at the time. 

The greater probahility is that as 
Mark connects himeelf with Matthew 
in the appearance of Christ at Caper- 
naum, we have in Mark from that 
point a more significant represent- 
ation and a better order. e have 
already seen that Luke by his differ- 
ence from Mark has fallen into 
confusion, as to the calling of the 
disciples, and so we may trace this 
defect in his mode of arranging the 
materials. 

He has already alluded to a work 
of Christ in Capernaum (iv. 23), and 
then narrates the appearance of 
Christ at Capernaum (verse 31), as 
though it were the first time, as the 
wonder of the peor and his increas- 
ing fame would imply. Then Jesus 
goes immediately from the synagogue 
to the house of Simon. Why he goes 
directly to this house, having come 
to Capernaum apparently alone (v. 
$1), is not explained, but in Mark we 
see that he was accompanied to Cap- 
ernaum by Simon and the three 
disciples whom he had called, and 
this gives us the reason why he 
should go to Simon’s house to heal 
his wife’s sister (see Mark i. 16-21). 
By this superiority in the order and 
connexion in Mark, we cannot think 
he could have copied from Luke. 

We have already noticed that the 
teaching in the synagogue in ee. 
naum, and the ensuing miracles form 
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the substitute in Mark for the sermon 
on the Mount. It may too be worthy 
of notice that he makes Capernaum, 
the city of Peter, the starting point 
of Christ’s preaching and work. 

The prominence given by Mark to 
his miraculous power over disease is 
significant when compared with 
Matthew. 

In Matthew viii. 4, the leper is 
ordered to tell no man of it ; the 
same injunction is given in Mark i. 
40-45, with this difference, that it is 
not obeyed ; but the man “began to 
publish it much, and to blaze abroad 
the matter,” so that it only served to 
increase the fame of Jesus tosuch an 
extent that he could no longer show 
himself in the city, but retired toa 
desert place ; even here he could not 
remain secret for Mark adds, “and 
they came to him from all quarters.” 
So that Mark’s version of this retire- 
ment from Capernaum is more signi- 
ficant than that of Matthew (viii. 18- 
34), inasmuch as with Mark it onl 
tends to increase his fame; but wit 
Matthew, the result is that the people 
beg him to depart from their coasts. 
In this passage we may see that 
Mark is independent of Matthew in 
that he gives a totally different result 
of the healing as regards the fame of 
Jesus, and that Luke has ‘copied 
from Mark is evident in that when 
resring the same incident of heal- 
ing the leper (cap. 5-14), though he 
mentions the charge of secrecy (v- 
14), and the retirement into the 
wilderness (vy. 16), yet omits the 
significant fact of Mark that even 
there the people followed; such 
omission being in keeping with his 
plan not to lay so much stress upon 
the belief of the Jews. Another 
discrepancy in the account of Luke 
proves the impossibility of Mark 

aving copied from him. In Luke 
Jesus goes to Capernaum alone, after 
the expulsion from the Nazarene 
synagogue (iv. 30-31), but in Mark 
we learn that he went with his four 
disciples (i, 20-21). We have, there- 
fore, in Mark the more natural nar- 
ration, but the order of incident is 
clearly disturbed, and the incidents 
themselves modified by Luke. 

The purpose of Luke is manifest 
in this disturbance of the order, that 
he might Pace at the head of the 
account of Christ’s public appear- 
ance the declaration of Jesus that 
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he came to save not only the Jews, 
but others not of his own country, 
and appeals to the mission of Elijah 
who was not sent to Israel in the 
famine, but to a widow of Sarepta, 
a city of Sidon, nor was Elisha sent 
to the lepers of Israel, but to the 
Syrian leper, Naaman ; thus placing 
the starting point of Christianity 
rather from the conversion of the 
Heathen than the Jew (Luke iv. 
25-27.) 


Tump Part.—T#E RISING OPPOSITION. 
q. 1-1. 6. 

This portion of the Gospel of 
Mark forms a definite contrast to the 
former. As Matthew (ix.1) records 
the return of Jesus from the other 
side of the lake to his own city ; so 
Mark (ii. 1) says, “And again he 
entered into Capernaum after some 
days.” When it was known that he 
was at home, Mark informs us that 
the people crowded to the house and 
even at the door, so that the approach 
to the house was blocked up—to this 
crowd Christ preached “The Word.” 
Then they brought to him a man 
sick of the palsy, who was carried by 
four men, but the crowd was so great 
that they were compelled to let the 
man down through the roof, and the 
striking significance of this miracle 
arises from the ensuing circum- 
stances. When Christ saw their 
faith he said to the sick man, not as 
in the case of the leper, “be thou 
clean,” but “son, thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” This was the second stadium 
in Christ’s work ; first he manifested 
his power over disease, the result of 
sin, by cleansing and healing, and 
now & demonstrates his divine 
authority to forgive sin by virtue of 
that power, and this new demonstra- 
tion drew from his enemies the first 
open manifestation of their anger. 

The Scribes who were present the 
moment these bold words fell from 
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the lips of Jesus, exclaimed, “ Why 
doth this man speak blasphemy ; who 
can forgive sins but God only?”"* To 
this Jesus replies, ‘by asserting his 
pers both to forgive sins and to 

eal from disease, that the one was a 
proof of the other, whether is it 
easier to say to the sick of the palsy, 
thy sins be forgiven thee, or to say, 
arisa, take up thy bed and walk; 
and to dispel their doubts as to his 
power to do-both, he adds, “ But that 
ye may know that the Son of Man 

ath power on earth to forgive sin, I 
say unto this man now before you 
(turning to him), “ Arise/ take up thy 
bed and go thy way into thine house.” 
And immediately he arose, took up 
the bed, and went forth before them 
all. They had seen many wonderful 
things before, but this was the first 
time they had witnessed the demon- 
stration that this power of Jesus to 
cleanse from the results of sin, proved 
his power to forgive sin, and therefore 
his divine equality with the Father, 
inasmuch that they were all amazed, 
and glorified God, saying, “ We never 
saw it in this fashion”t (Mark ii. 1-12). 
Mark still follows Matthew in that 
he records a second departure from 
Capernaum (v. 13, Matt. ix. 9). 
Mark however has the advantage 
over Matthew in that he accurately 
defines the locality as, “by the sea 
side.” There is also in this fact a 
coherence to the foregoing narrative 
of Mark. Inthis very spot so clearly 
defined “by the sea shore,” where 
Jesus found his four first disciples 
(see Mark i. 16), he then finds the 
fifth in Levi, who was sitting at the 
receipt of custom. It is peculiar to 
Mark, in distinction from Matthew, 
that he records the continual crowd 
which followed Jesus, ii. 2, 13, 15. 
Then ensues the feast at the house of 
Levi, and the taunt of the Scribes and 
Pharisees of his eating with publicans 
and sinners.$ Just as in Matthew, 





* We have in this exclamation a refutation by the enemies of Christ of the declaration 
of his present enemies, the Rationalists, who declare that Christ never claimed equality 
with God; but according to the Jewish belief, by claiming the power to forgive sin, 
Christ clearly placed himself on an equality with God in a more complete manner than 
by a mere declaration ; he assumed the divine office, hence the outbreaking enmity of the 
Scribes. 


+ Quia nunquam sic vidimus (Vulgate). Wir haben solches noch nie gesehen 


(Luther). 


t These under-publicans rekwvat were associated with sinners (Matt. ix. 10, 11, 19, 
Luke v. 30, vii. 34); and prostitutes (Matt. xxi. 31, Tertull. De Pudicit. ix.’Theo- 
phrastus Charact. 7) with heathens (Talmud Mischna Nedar, 3, 4), and elsewhere with 
highway robbers, murderers, hucksters (Philost. Apoll., 8, 7, 11), and by the Jews were 
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we have the opposition of the Phari- 
sees manifested against Jesus at this 
point, at the healing of the paralytic ; 
so in Mark we have it in the expres- 
sions concerning his eating with 
publicans and sinners, and the ques- 
tion raised by them and the disciples 
of John the Baptist as to the subject 
of fasting. Mark then relates the 
account of the disciples plucking the 
ears of corn on the Sabbath day, and 
the healing of the withered hand 
(Mark ii. 23, and iii. 1-6), which are 
not recorded till later by Matthew 
(xii. 1-14). As Mark overlooks the 
intermediate narration of Matthew, it 
is manifestly in order that he might 
depict the contrast between the gene- 
ral adoption and recognition of Jesus 
in the former portions, and the oppo- 
sition just breaking out against him. 

This Sabbath-breaking gave offence 
to the Pharisees (ii. 24, iii. 2), and so 
increased their enmity towards him, 
that they combined with the ruling 
powers (the Herodians) against him, 
and that city whose people had so 
gladly received him, was now engaged 
with the Pharisees in a plot to kill 
him. 

Though we find these events re- 
corded in Luke, yet there is not the 
same definiteness in distinguishing 
the localities nor in connecting the 
different portions of the narrative by 
referring to the foregoing, as we find 
in Mark, which is a plain proof that 
Mark could not have depended upon 
Luke for his version (comp. Luke v. 
17, with Mark iii. 1, Luke v. 27, 
with Mark ii. 13, Luke vi. 6, with 
Mark iii. 1.) 


Fourtu Part—it. Mark, 7-35. 
THE CALLING OF THE XII, 

As we have perceived by what has 
preceded that the theory of the de- 
pendence of Mark on Luke has no 
solid basis, so we shall see in this 
fi ent evidence of the same kind. 

k here follows a different order 
from both Matthew and Luke, in 
that he conducts Jesus back to the 
shore, to which place many people 


follow him, and hence, after he had 
performed many healing miracles, he 
ascends a high mountain, calls the 
twelve disciples, then returns to the 
house in Capernaum, where the mul- 
titude again gathered, and amongst 
them the Scribes cried out, “He hath 
Beelzebub, and by the Prince of the 
Devils casteth he out devils ;” to 
which Christ replies, “How can 
Satan cast out Satan?” And finally 
when told by the “multitude who 
sat about him” that his mother and 
his brethren were waiting for him; he 
declared that “ Whosoever shall do 
the will of God, the .same is my 
brother, my sister, and my mother.” 

As these events are not found in 
the same connected way in the other 
two Gospels, it appears the more 
difficult to suppose that Mark has 
mereiy combined them. The de- 

endence of this fragment upon 

atthew is apparent only in a few 
particulars, but it is quite independ. 
ent of Luke, for in Luke this consist- 
ent order is lost. 

In cap. vi. 12-16, Luke places the 
choosing of the Twelve on the moun- 
tain before the gathering of the 
people, and the miraculous cures an 
aberration from Mark, which is 
easily explained by his insertion of 
the Sermon on the Mount, of which 
we have not a trace in Mark; and 
after this discourse of Christ, Luke 
proceeds (vii. 1, viii. 3) in a peculiar 
manner, in that he with Matthew 
inserts the narration of the healing 
of the Centurion’s servant, which 
Mark omits altogether ; then he re- 
cords the raising of the widow’s son 
at Nain (vii. 11-17), the message 
from Join the Baptist, and the dis- 
course of Jesus occasioned by it 
(18-25), which fails in Mark: the 
salving of Jesus by the sinful woman 
then ensues (36-50), and the ac- 


.companying of him by the women 


(viii, 1-3). Then Luke returns toa 
parallel passage in Matthew xiii. I, 
and Mark iv. 1, the parable of the 
sower; and after this parable he re- 
cords the seeking of Jesus by his 


regarded as incapable of giving credible testimony (Lightfoot Hor. Heb., p. 286), and as 
excommunicated from church-fellowship (Ibid. p. 286). This hatred arose from the 
power intrusted to them, and the carelessness with which they examined the wares, and 
the high value they placed upon them for the sake of extortion (Luke iii. 13). They not 
only ransacked baskets and knapsacks, but opened letters. The Scribes, in answer to the 
question which were the most violent of wild beasts, said, ‘In the mountains, lions and 
bears, but in the cities the tax-gatherers (Stobeus Serm. ii. 34). See “Winer Biblisches 


Realworterbuch ” under the word “ Zoll.” 
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mother and relatives (viii. 19-21), 
and the reproach of the compact 
with Beelzebub is interpolated after 
xi. 14, ina portion peculiar to Luke. 
So much the less can we believe in 
any influence of Luke upon Mark, 
so much the more are we led to be- 
lieve that in the second Evangelist 
we have the actual order of event 
which he might have derived from 
Peter, who must have been present 
at all these scenes (see Mark i. 21, 
28, 36; ii. 15, 16, 23; iii. 7, 9, 16, 19), 
that his disciples were also in the 
ship with him when he taught the 
people who were in crow Js on the 
shore, is evident from what Mark 
says after recounting the substance 
of the parabolic discourse (iv. 
1-34), that when the people had gone 
Jesus expounded all he had been 
saying to his disciples, and they de- 
parted together in the ship during 
the evening (36th verse). 

As, therefore, in all these inci- 
dents Mark is careful to let us know 
that the disciples were present, we 
may easily believe that from Peter 
he may have received the regular 
order in which they occurred. 


Fiers Part—iv. Mark, 1, v. 35. 
THE PARABOLIC DISCOURSE. 

So in this discourse of Jesus we 
shall be able to distinguish Mark’s 
independence of Luke. We have seen 
that Mark follows Matthew in the 
foregoing up to the end of Matt., cap. 
xii., so now he proceeds in like una- 
nimity with Matthew, cap. xii. to 
record (Mark iv. 1) the parables of 
Jesus pronounced by him from the 
ship to the peeple on shore. He be- 
gins his account by a reference to a 
foregoing narration so peculiar to 
him as to speak clearly for his effort 
to record the events in order. He 
commences with the connecting 

hrase “xcat wad.” “ And again he 
egan to teach,” &c., in reference to 
a former discourse by Jesus at the 
same spot (cap. ii. 13), where he 
also refers to a still more remote fre- 
quency of this favouritespot by Jesus, 
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by the use of the same ‘xa: radu,” 
that is to cap. i. 16, in which the call 
of Peter and Andrew is recorded as 
having taken place here.* 

In the record of the parable of the 
sower Luke gives the shorter account, 
and omits the fact that it was ad- 
dressed from the ship to the people 
upon the shore. hen all three 
Evangelists record that Jesus ex- 
plained to his disciples the parables 
Matt. xiii. 10-23, Mark iv. 10-20. 

uke viii. 9-10), and Mark adds the 
further parable of Jesus (v. 21-25), 
concerning the candle under the 
bushel, as also does Luke (viii. 
16-18). But at this point Luke 
breaks away from the course of the 
narrative, and records the seeking of 
Jesus by his relations (inserted by 
Mark much earlier and in more 
natural order), but Mark continues 
the account of the parables, and 
gives us that of the fruitful field 
(iv. 26-29), the grain of mustard 
seed (30-32), which Luke introduces 
in quite a different place (Luke xiii. 
18-19). Then Mark concludes (iv. 
33-34) like Matthew (xiii. 34-35) 
with a notice concerning parables, in 
which Matthew in his Jewish man- 
ner refers such teaching to a prophecy 
in the Old Testament, that it might 
be fulfiiled which was spoken by the 
prophet, saying, “I will open my 
mouth in parables,” whilst Mark, ac- 
cording to his plan, omits the pro- 
phecy which would be unintelligible 
to heathen readers, and concludes 
with the sentence, “ and without a 
parable spoke he not unto them.” It 
is, therefore, clear that Mark, though 
he adheres to Matthew, could not 
possibly have followed Luke, who 
omits the most striking parables, and 
introduces one in quite a different 
order, in which he differs both from 
Matthew and Mark. 

In the same course of event all 
three Evangelists narrate the stilling 
of the storm on the sea of Galilee, 
the healing of the Gadarene de- 
moniac, of the woman with the issue 
of blood, and the raising of the 


* All these facts appear to throw doubt upon the testimony of Papias, upon whichso much 
stress is laid that Mark wrote “ov rage,” “not in order ;” but Tholuck aptly remarks 
upon this subject that the same authority says immediately after, ‘‘ Wherefore Mark has 
not erred in anything by writing some things as he has recorded them, for he was carefully 
attentive to one thing, not to pass by anything that he heard, or to state anything 
falsely in those accounts.” So that the evidence is favourable to the Gospel of Mark as 
we have it in either case. —“ Glaubwurdigkeit d. Evangel.” Geschichte, Hamb., 1838. 
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daughter of Jairus; but Mark’s account 
has its usual characteristic traits and 
proceeds in the best order from the 
parables on the sea-shore to the pas- 
sage over. Mark tells us (v. 35, 36) 
that on the evening of the same day 
Jesus had told his disciples of his de- 
sire to pass over to the other side, and 
they therefore dispersed the multi- 
tude and took him in their ship. 
Matthew also narrates this passing 
over (viii. 18), but so represents it as 
if it were done by Jesus to avoid the 
multitude. This fails in Luke, who, 
as we have already pointed out, in- 
terpolates without any propriety the 
inquiry of the relatives of Jesus after 
him, and then breaks off from that to 
say (viii. 22) that “on acertain day 
he went into a ship with his disciples 
and said unto them let us go to the 
other side of the lake,” evidently hav- 
ing no knowledge of the order in 
which Mark narrates this, as naturally 
occurring the evening of the day of 
the address to the people on shore 
from the ship. 

The difficulty of the theory of 
Mark’s dependence on Luke increases 
with our investigation. 

Stxta Parr vi. Mark, l-vur. 29. From 


THe Resection or Jesus aT NAZARETH TO 
THe CONFESSION OF PETER. 


In this portion of the Gospel his- 
tory, at its very commencement we 
have proof of the independence of 
Mark. He breaks away from Mat- 
thew (xiii. 54-58) and describes the 
circumstances which occurred at 
Nazareth, before the sending out of 
the Twelve (Mark vi. 1-6) and there 
can be no question of any dependence 
of Mark upon Luke, because the for- 
mer places it in a much earlier posi- 
tion, and more historically correct. 

In Mark (vi. 30-44, Matthew xiv. 
13-21, Luke ix. 10-17) occurs the 
miraculous feeding of the five thou- 
sand ; but here Mark is more peculiar 
and elaborate than Luke, in that 
he mentions the two hundred pence 
(v. 57) and the arrangement of the 
people by hundreds and fifties (39-40) 

uke, however, agrees with him in 
placing this miracle immediately after 
the return of the Twelve disciples. 
After this Luke forsakes the order of 
narration, which is still preserved by 
Matthew and Mark (see Matt. xiv. 
22-xvi. 12, Mark vi. 4, 5-viii. 21). It 
is clear, therefore, that Mark keeps 
with Matthew, and it is Luke who 
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breaks away from the order of narra- 
tive, therefore it appears that Mark 
depends not upon Luke, but rather 
Luke upon Mark, as he uses the latter 
up to a certain point when he arbit- 
rarily breaks away. 

In a similar manner as in iv. 35, 
about the taking ship, Mark connects 
this second shipment (vi. 45) with the 
foregoing narration, just as Matthew 
does (xiv. 12) ; but Mark is more de- 
finite in giving the locality “ unto 
Bethsaida;” while Matthew merely 
says, “sig ro mepav” “unto the other 
side.” 

In the subsequent incidents Mark 
also keeps with Matthew throughout ; 
he relates (vi. 45-56) with Matthew 
(xiv. 22-36) the walking on the sea, 
then (vii. !-23) with Matthew (xvi. 
20) the discourse about handwashing 
and (vii. 24) with Matthew (xii. 21- 
29) the healing of the daughter of the 
Canaanitish woman. 

In recording the following miracles 
Matthew (xv. 30-31) gives an indefi- 
nite account, saying simply that those 
who were blind, lame, dumb, and 
many others, fell down at the feet of 
Jesus and were healed; but here 
Mark is again more definite and re- 
cords (vii. 32-37) the healing of one 
who was deaf and had an impediment 
in his speech, who besought Christ 
“to put his hand upon him;” but, 
says Mark, “he took him aside from 
the multitude, and put his fingers 
into his ears, and he spit and touched 
his tongue, and looking up to heaven 
he wghed and saith unto him Eph- 
phatha, that is, be opened, and 
straightway his ears were opened and 
the string of his tongue was loosed 
and he spake plain.” We see in this 
that although Mark depends to a cer- 
tain extent upon Matthew for the 
order of his narration, yet he has 
other sources of more accurate infor- 
mation, for he must have obtained 
these incidents of the way in which 
Christ worked this miracle from one 
who was present, and as weknowfrom 
the commencement of chapter vii., 
that the disciples were with Jesus, 
we are justified in the supposition 
that Mark must have obtained this 
graphic information from Peter. 

So he proceeds (viii. 1-10) with 
Matthew (xv. 32-39) to the feeding 
of the four thousand, and also (viii. 
11-21) with Matthew (xvi. 1-12) 
with the account of the Pharisees re- 
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ontins a sign from heaven, and the 
iscourse about the leaven, and he 
concludes this systematic narrative 
with the miracle of healing a blind 
man, which he relates in his peculiar 
manner, describing it as seen by an 
eyewitness : “he took the blind man 
by the hand and led him out of the 
town, and when he had spit upon his 
eyes he put his hands upon him and 
asked him if he saw aught, and he 
looked up and said, ‘I see men as 
trees, walking ;’ after that.he put his 
hands again upon his eyes and made 
him look up, and he was restored and 
saw everything clearly.” This nar- 
ration is only recorded by Mark, so 
that in this he is independent of 
Matthew and Luke. 

Some other peculiarities in the nar- 
ration of Mark, we must notice, as 
they speak in favour of his indepen- 
dence. In chapter vii. 3,4, he gives 
an explanation of the custom of the 
Jews, and the Pharisees in particular, 
of washing their hands often. “ For 
the Pharisees and all the Jews ex- 
cept they wash their hands oft, eat not, 
and when they come from the mar- 
ket, except they wash they eat not.” 
And he adds that they also washed 
their cups, pots, brazen vessels, and 
tables. ie notes by way of explan- 
ation in verse 26 that the Greek wo- 
man whose daughter was healed was 
a Syrophenician, and he notes par- 
ticularly that Jesus went into the 
borders of Tyre and Sidon. In viii. 
10, Mark mentions definitely that 
Jesus, after the second miracle of 
feeding, went over to the border of 
Dalmanutha, and viii. 15, he in- 
cludes the Herodians with the leaven 
of the Pharisees. 

The narration of Mark in this 
pregnant portion of the Gospel his- 
tory is to the effect that Jesus re- 
nounced the hope of making any im- 

ression in Galilee, and withdrew 

imself from the scene of his early 
activity. In the same manner, and 
from the same point of view, is the 
sending out of the twelve described, 
whose object was to gather in scat- 
tered and lost souls. 

After their return, Jesus retired to 
a waste place, and fed the five 
thousand. Connected with this is 
the walking on the sea, and with that 
the healing in the western region ; 
further, the conversation with the 
Pharisees concerning the hand-wash- 
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ing, in which their opposition to him 
is manifested. So that Mark repre- 
sents Jesus as going beyond the 
bounds of the Jewish nation, whose 
irreceptibility has already been 
noticed, into the land of Tyre and 
Sidon, where he heals the daughter 
of the Syrophenician woman; so 
that the Petrine Gospel agrees in this 
matter with the Pauline, as regards 
the conversion of the heathen ; and 
Peter is not in any way in opposition 
to Paul. Then follows in close order 
the second miracle of feeding the 
four thousand ; the demand of a sign 
by the Pharisees ; the discourse about 
the leaven, and the healing of the 
blind man of Bethsaida. 

If we now turn to Luke we shall 
find no such order, but rather a proof 
that he has borrowed from Mark. 

After the raising of the daughter 
of Jairus (Luke viii. 40-56) he omits 
the rejection of Jesus in Nazareth, 
which followsin Mark, and passes on to 
the sending out of the Twelve (ix. 1-6), 
and then (7-9), proceeds with Mark 
to record the opinion of Herod as to 
Jesus. Luke, out of this portion, 
merely shares with Mark the narra- 
tion of the feeding the five thousand 
(ix. 10-17), and then with a great gap 
passes on to the confession of Peter, 
so that it is clear he has taken these 
things by selection from Mark, but 
on with the same definiteness nor 
order. 


Seventa Part.—vit. MARK 27.—1-50. 
FROM THE CONFESSION OF PETER TO THE END 
OF THE GALILEAN ACTIVITY. 

All three synoptics are apparently 
in accord in that they proceed from 
the confession to the prophesy of the 
death ; the account of the Trans- 
figuration ; the healing of the de- 
moniac, in which the disciples had 
failed; the second prediction of 
death ; the dispute amongst the dis- 
ciples; the discourse concerning 
offence (Matt. xvi. 13; xviii.9 ; Mark 
viii. 27—1-50 ; Luke ix. 18-50). 

We notice that in the narration by 
Luke of the Transfiguration, Peter is 
described as not knowing what he 
said ; but Luke in this omits the ex- 


- planation of the confusion which is 


to be found in Mark, that he was 
overcome by the splendour of the 
Transfiguration. This rather tends 
to show that Luke, whose account is 
much shorter, has modified the ver- 
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sion of Mark according to his own 
plan.* So also Mark relates the heal- 
ing of the demoniac with graphic 
touches, making the demon throw 
him down foaming at the mouth ; and 
he gives also the father’s account of 
his son’s béing thrown into the water 
and into the fire, and also mentions 
the presence of the Scribes. So in 
the account of the prophecy of the 
death (ix. 32) Mark notices that the 
disciples did not understand the 
words of Jesus, and dared not ask 
him, which we find elaborated. in 
Luke toa reproach to the Twelve, in 
contradistinction to the honour given 
to the Seventy, = in keeping with 
Luke’s object. Therefore, finally we 
find that Mark in this portion agrees 
with Matthew, and the confession of 
Peter, the Transfiguration of Christ, 
the prophecy of his death, form a 
natural transition to the history of 
the Passion, which follows on the 
termination of his Galilean work. 


Eienta Part.—MARK XI.—xIII. 37. 
¥ROM THE JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM TO THE CON- 
VERSATION ABOUT THE LATTER DAYS. 

The independence of Mark as re- 
gards Luke.is clear from the follow- 
ing facts. 

With Matthew (xix. 1-12) which 
fails in Luke, Mark represents Jesus 
(x. 1-12) as going through Perea to 
Judea ; and here he answers the ques- 
tions put by the Pharisees. As regards 
the question of divorce (v. 2). Mark, 
without a slavish adherence to Mat- 
thew, adds the words, ‘‘ «ara racav 
airway,” onaccount of the Romish stand- 
point from which the Evangelist views 
the question, because there could be no 
question as to the right of divorcing 
the wife amongst the Jews ; but while 
in Matthew, Jesus appeals first to the 
original relation of man to woman, in 
Genesis ii. 24, and then to the law of 
Moses, as a reproach to the Pharisees ; 
so, in Mark, he appeals to the Mosaic 
law, and defines it as a temporary 
law which was caused by a certain 
disposition, but was not necessarily 
to continue forever. Divorce, there- 
fore, is allowed in Matthew in cases 
of adultery ; but in Mark it is for- 
bidden without this limit. 

All this proves that Mark, though 
in the general he follows Matthew, 
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yet, in particular instan he fol- 
ows his own bent of thought ; and, 
therefore, he could not have copied 
this from Luke. 

In Matthew xix. 16-36, Mark x. 
17-31, Luke xviii. 18-30, ts narrated 
the history of the rich young man. 
Mark represents him as kneeling to 
Jesus (v. 17), and from him we learn 
that Jesus beheld him and loved him 
and said, “ Z’ake up the cross, and 
follow me.” The verse (30) is 
shortened by Luke, and forms, in 
Matthew, the transition to the par- 
able of the vineyard. This parable 
is discarded by Mark and Luke, who 
we on torecord the third prediction 

y Christ of his death and resurrec- 
tion ; but whilst Mark, (x. 35-45) in 
keeping with Matthew, (xx. 20-28) 
continues with the arrogance of the 
sons of Zebedee, this is altogether 
discarded by Luke in this place, and 
reserved for a later portion. It is 
from Mark only we get those words 
of Christ, “ Ye know not what ye 
ask ; can ye drink of the cup that I 
drink of ? and be baptized with the 
baptism that I am baptized with ?” 
Mark x. (38-39.) 

All three relate the history of the 
healing of the blind man in Jericho, 
(Matt. xx. 29-34, Mark x. 46-52, 
Luke xviii. 35-45). But Matthew 
records that when they left the city 
they found two blind men sitting by 
the road-side. Mark represents the 
healing as taking — at the same 
time as Matthew, but speaks of only 
one blind man, whom he calls “ Bar- 
timeus, the son of Timzeus ;” and as 
he knows the man’s name it is pos- 
sible that his is the more accurate 
version. 

Luke records it of only one blind 
man, but differs from both Matthew 
and Mark in representing the miracle 
as taking place before their ent: 
into the city (év rw tyyew abroy « 
‘Ieptxw). So that the theory of Mark’s 
Gospel being nothing more than a 
combination of Matthew and Luke is 
utterly untenable. 

It is worthy of note also, as a sig- 
nificant fact, in regard to the relation 
of Mark to Luke, that Luke places 
the parable of the deposited taicnt 
before the entry into Jerusalem (Luke 
xix. 11-28); but Matthew places it 


* See the remarks in a former paper on “The Gospel of Luke,” on the parallel pas- 
sages (Luke ix. 33), and compare Mark ix. 6. 
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in its proper and most appropriate 
position in the eschatologi dis- 
course of Jesus (Matt. xxv. 14-30.) 
But this arbitrary interpolation of 
Luke has had no influence upon 
Mark, who, doubtless, without any 
knowledge of Luke’s order, proceeds, 
(xi. 1-10) like Matthew, to narrate 
the entry into Jerusalem. 5 

Mark now gives, xi. 27, xii. 12, in 
keeping with Matthew, xxi. 23--46, 
Luke xxi. 19, the reply of Jesus to 
the question, “ By what authority 
doest thou those things?” and the 
parable of the rebellious husband- 
men. 

In distinction from Matthew xxi. 
14-16, Mark records, xi. 18, imme- 
diately after the cleansing of the 
Temple the fact that the Chief 
Priests and Scribes would have de- 
stroyed Jesus but they feared him 
because the people were astonished 
at his teaching. Although Luke, in 
the same place says substantially the 
same, yet in Mark there is a simi- 
larity in the composition of the sen- 
tence with another earlier passage 
(xi. 12.) 

In xii. 12, he says, “They sought 
to lay hold on him, but they feared 
the people ;” and in xi. 18, the earlier 
passage, “ They feared him, because 
all the people were astonished at his 
doctrine.” But in Luke we simply 
get, as an explanation of their hesita- 
tion, that “ they could not find what 
they might do.” Mark here, then, is 
in keeping with his former statements 
and more distinct than Luke. 

Mark now continues (xii. 13-17) to 
record the conversation about the 
tribute money (Matt. xxii. 15-22, 
Luke xx. 20-26), and then (xii. 18-27) 
parallel with Matthew and Luke, he 
records the question of the Sadducees 
concerning the resurrection. After 
this he gives the reply of Jesus about 
the greatest commandment, which 
Luke has placed out of its natural 
order (x. 25-27). This portion of the 
history of Christ’s doings at Jerusalem 
concludes with the eschatological dis- 
course in the xiiith chapter. 


Ninra Part.—M4kkK XIv.-xvi. 
THE HISTORY OF THE PASSION. 7 
This portion of the Gospel of Mark 
commences with the salving of Jesus 
in Bethany, in the house of a sepet, 
by a woman, and recounts the Last 
Supper, the betrayal of Jesus by Judas, 
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the trial, the crucifixion, resurrection, 
and ascension. 

In a much more definite manner 
than Luke, Mark relates the determi- 
nation of the Chief Priests and 
Scribes; and then, also, equally in 
keeping with Matthew, (xxvi. 6-13) 
he relates the salving by the woman 
in Bethany (Mark xiv. 3-9), which 
fails in this order with Luke, who re- 
cords it elsewhere in quite a different 
manner (vii. 36-40) ; therefore, Mark 
has not been at all influenced by 
Luke. Also in his account of the 
farewell Passover (Mark xiv. 12-25) 
we find none of the peculiarities of 
Luke’s account (xxii. 7-23). 

Quite different from Mark, and 
clearly against the opinion that Mark 
has been in any way dependent upon 
Luke, is the way in which Luke con- 
nects with the Last Supper the account 
of the struggle for rank amongst the 
disciples, which is narrated in its 
proper place earlier by Mark, x. 35. 

Mark, in keeping with Matthew 
(xxvi. 30-35), gives the prediction of 
Peter’s denial when they were going 
to the Mount of Olives (Mark xiv. 
26-31), while Luke only mentions it 
accidentally (xxiii. 61). So also does 
Mark agree with Matthew in his des- 
cription of the night on the Mount of 
Olives (xiv. 32-42, and Matthew 
xxvi. 36-46), whilst Luke relates it 
in a shorter form, and in a manner 
peculiar to himself (xxii. 40-45). 

We have already mentioned the 
incident which occurs only in Mark’s 
account of the arrest of a young man 
taking to flight, leaving his cloak be- 
hind him. So in the hearing before 
the Sanhedrim, Mark is peculiar 
(xiv. 53-68), and narrates it differ- 
ently from Matthew (xxvi. 57-58) ; 
and the narration of Luke has had no 
influence upon him. 

In the hearing before Pilate (Mark 
xv. 2-5) he agrees essentially with 
Matthew (xxvii. 11-14); but he 
knows nothing of the peculiar rela- 
tion of Luke, that Pilate sent Jesus 
to Herod. 

Mark relates the handwriting of 
Pilate, not like Luke, but according 
to Matthew, and he ‘relates the 
mockery of Jesus with a peculiar 
trait, that they bent their knees and 
worshipped him (Mark xv. 19). 

As regards the crucifixion, the 
agreement of Mark with Matthew 
still continues ; Mark has nothing of 
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the words to the daughters of Jeru- 
salem, as (Luke xxiii. 27-31), nor of 
the words of Jesus in Luke (vy. 34): 
“Father, forgive them,” &c. Here 
also Mark gives a more definite ac- 
count of Simon the Cyrenian, viz., 
that he was the father of Alexander 
and Rufus. He also agrees with 
Matthew (xxvii. 38); in that he 
states that two robbers were crucified 
with Jesus, the one on the right hand 
and the other on the left; and that 
in this circumstance there was a ful- 
filment of a prophecy ¥. 28). This 
narration, however, in Luke is in a 
manner enlarged (see Luke xxiii. 32- 
39-43) ; and in the confession of the 
penitent thief his Pauline peculiarity 
is manifest.* Neither has Mark the 
expression with which Jesus expires 
in Tiuke (v. 46). Itis therefore evi- 
dent that in this also there is no de- 
pendence of Mark upon Luke. 

As regards the resurrection, accord- 
ing to Mark the disciples did not be- 


lieve the tale of Mary; but in Luke 
we find they did not believe the re- 
port of the woman (Luke xxiv. 11). 
Nor when Jesus appeared to the 
two disciples on the road to Emmaus, 


did the other disciples believe even this. 

For the third and last time the 
risen one appears (v.14) tothe eleven, 
whose unbelief he reproves, and to 
whom he gives the commission to 
preach the Gospel, and promises 
supernatural power ; and then, after 
he had spoken with them, he was 
received up into heaven. 

From this analysis, therefore, we 
come to the conclusion that Mark, so 
far from being a mere epitomizer of 
Matthew and Luke, isalmost indepen- 
dent of Luke, and leans more towards 
Matthew ; but even in his relation to 
Matthew, close as that relation is, 
still we find that he is sometimes in- 
dependent, and has peculiarities of 
his own. The coincidences of Mark’s 
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Gospel in Luke, naturally occur from 
the use of Mark’s Gospel by Luke. 

In criticism Mark has had a varied 
fortune. The opinion of GriesbachT 
that his Gospel was compiled out of 
Matthew and Luke, was adopted and 
further developed by Saunier.t After- 
wards Mark came into favour with 
Wilke§ and Bruno Bauer ;|| but later 
criticism has tended to restore the 
Gospel of Mark to its proper position 
in the canon, and to once more con- 
firm the ancient tradition which has 
handed down that canon to us in an 
unbroken order for nearly nineteen 
centuries. One of the most gifted of 
later critics, Thiersch, even goes so 
far as to declare that Mark’s was the 
first Gospel written.§ | Ebrard also 
regards Mark as something more than 
an epitome of Matthew and Luke; 
but Hilgenfeld has thoroughly ana- 
lysed the Gospel, and demonstrated 
beyond all question that Mark could 
not have borrowed from Luke, but 
follows Matthew in all points, with 
few exceptions, whereas Luke not 
only frequently differs from both, but 
in the passages which agree with 
Mark and Matthew, or with Mark 
alone, he modifies them by contrac- 
tion or elaboration according to his 
own plan. 

But the latest advocate for Mark 
is Schenkel, who even adopts the 
view of his being the original Gospel, 
only not exactly in the present form, 
One of the great reasons which has 
led Schenkel to this conclusion, is 
that Mark omits all notice of the 
childhood of Jesus, because, says he— 


“The fables (Sagen) concerning the child- 
hood of Jesus, came first into circulation in 
any case later, and were first noted by the 
later Evangelists; they are not of apostolic 
origin. ** 

“ As regards the conclusion of the second 
Gospel, xv. 8, it appears probable that ori- 
ginally it did not so run. 


* Zeller Theolog. Jahrb., 1843, and Schwegler Nachapostol. Zeitalter, sec. 50, have 
noticed this, but a contrary opinion is expressed by De Wette Einleitung in d. N. T., 


p- 162. 


+ Commentatio qua Marci Evangelium totum e Matthmi et Luce commentariis decerp- 


tum esse monstratur. Jena, 1789. 


t Ueber die Quellen des Evang. des Marcus. Berl. 1825. 


§ Der Urevangelist. Dres. 1838. 
|| Einleitung in d. N.T. 


{ Das Evangelium Marci, die alteste unter allen Schriften des Neuen Testaments. Die 


Kirche im Apostol. Zeitalt., p. 107. 


** Die Sagen iiber den Ursprung und die Kindheit Jesu sind hiernach jedenfalls erst 
spiter in Umlauf gekommen und erst von den spiiteren Evangelisten beachtet worden. 
Sie sind nicht apostolischen Ursprungs. Charakterbild Jesu. Anhang. 
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“That Jesus manifested himself in any 
manner to his disciples in Galilee after his 
departure is hinted at by the charge of the 
angel, as also did Peter quite decidedly 
preach Jesus as the risen One; but the 
more this announcement of the risen One 
distracts itself from external observation, 
the more definitely does it prove itself to 
be an internal and spiritual continuation, 
so the more does it resist external represen- 
tation, and therefore we cannot help ad- 
miring the tact with which Mark has con- 
cluded his Gospel without any mention of 
the appearances of the risen One as objec- 
tive facts. The account in Matthew be- 
trays a legendary colouring (sagenhafte 
Farbung), and therefore for the early com- 
position of Mark’s Gospel can no weightier 
evidence be given than the absence in it of 
the appearances of the risen One.” 


From which we may deduce the 
canon of Schenkel’s criticism to be 
this— That the nearer an author 
lives to an event, the less likely is he 
to mention it.”” Only we must not 
forget here that Schenkel may de- 
fend himself, and refute us by the 
fact that he does not believe in the 
resurrection as an event. 

The second Gospel, he goes on to 
say, has many events “Jess adorned 
with the miraculous” than the other 
three Gospels, for instance, the Temp- 
tation, the sending out of the twelve 
disciples. Theintentional prominence 
given to external means in the mirac- 
ulous healing is significant in this 
Gospel, so in the unadorned report of 
the so-called Transfiguration the 
same characteristics appear. Still, 
in spite of all this, Schenkel cannot 
regard the Gospel as we have it, as 
that alluded to by Papias, a later 
hand, he says, “has worked over it 
here and there shortening it, and in- 
terpolating illustrations.’ 

e now advance to the last por- 
tion of the work, to endeavour to 
come to some clear understanding of 
the relation in which Peter stood in 
regard to Paul, with a view to the 
nearer appreciation of the influence 
of Peter's preaching on Mark’s Gos- 


el. 
. We shall first, however, point out 
the coincidence which exists between 
the preaching of Peter as recorded jin 
the Acts and the Gospel of Mark. 
The Gospel Peter announces may be 
thus summed up—“God anointed 
Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy 
Ghost and with power, who went 
about doing good, and healing all 
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that were oppressed of the Devil, 
for God was with him, and we are 
witnesses of all things which he did, 
both in the land of the Jews and in 
Jerusalem, whom they slew and 
hanged him on a tree. Him God 
raised up the third day and showed 
him openly, not to all the people, but 
unto witnesses chosen of God, even 
unto‘us who did eat and drink with 
him after he rose from the dead ; and 
he commanded to preach to the 
people and to testify that it is he 
which was ordained of God to be the 
Judge of quick and dead; to him 
give all the prophets witness, that 
through hisname whosoever believeth 
in him shall receive remission of 
sins.” 

This is exactly what is taught in 
Mark’s Gospel ; and Mark represents 
Christ as a realization of Peter’s 
statement in his deeds and sufferings. 
In that Gospel the healing of the 
demoniacs is made a significant sign 
of the power of Christ over evil at 
his entrance upon his mission, and it 
agrees also with the Gospel preached 
by Paul, of whom we read—he went 
boldly into the synagogues and rea- 
soned with the Jews from the Scrip- 
tures, that Christ must have suffered 
and risen again from the dead ; and 
“this Jesus whom I preach to you is 
Christ.” He declares to Felix that 
he had hope towards God that there 
shall be a resurrection of the dead 
both of the just and unjust. 

The resurrection is the central 
— of the teaching of Peter and 

aul. The first act of the Christian 
community after the death, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension of the Lord, was 
to appoint a successor to his betrayer, 
and the qualification for this office 
was defined by Peter emphatically— 
“that he should be a witness of the 
resurrection.” So also the first re- 
proach against them by their Jewish 
enemies, the priests, the captain of 
the temple, and the Sadducees, was 
that they taught the doctrine of the 
resurrection from the dead. And 
when the gift of the Holy Ghost was 
conferred upon them, stress is laid 
upon the fact that one sign of its in- 
fluence was that its recipientreceived 
great power to witness to the resur- 
rection, and in this stress laid by Peter 
upon that great doctrine the resurrec- 
tion, we have the same doctrine which 
was elaborated in tliat grand chapter 
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in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
in which Paul declares that every 
hope of a life after life rests upon the 
resurrection of Christ ; if he rose not 
—— was in vain, faith in vain, 
and of all men they who believe are 
the most wretched. 

As regards the Gentile mission, 
there is one fact which thoroughly 
refutes every attempt to make this 
a point of discussion, and charac- 
teristic difference between the two 
apostles, and that is, that Peter 

reached to the Gentiles before he 

e acquainted with Paul. 

In Acts viii. 14, we read that Peter 
and John were sent from Jerusalem 
to Samaria, when information had 
been brought to them that the Sa- 
maritans had received the Word of 
God. After their departure occurs 
the conversion of Paul ; and he tells 
us himself that he did not go to Jeru- 
salem till three years after. But in 


the meantime Peter, whilst absent om 
his mission, had the vision described 

in Acts x. 10-16, the result of which 
was that he declared “of a truth I 

perceived that God is no respecter of 
pen, but in every nation he that 
e 


areth him and worketh righteous- 
ness is accepted with him.” 

The fact of Peter having written 
two epistles to churches of Paul’s 
founding, proves what we shall en- 
deavour to show from these epistles, 
that his view of Christianit, 
was unanimous with that of Paul, 
and by writing these epistles he set 
the seal of his apostolical authority 
to-the teaching of Paul. Here we 
are reminded of a passage which has 
proved a stumbling block tp some, 
and has even been used as argu- 
ment to prop up the theory of an 
antagonism between the two apostles 
—we mean the well-known passage 
in the Second Epistle of Peter, chap. 
iii. vv. 15 and 16, where Peter speaks 
of Paul’s epistles, in which he had 
dwelt upon the days of the Lord’s 
comin?, that is, the latter days, when, 
as Peter said, the heavens being on 
fire, shall be dissolved, and the ele- 
ments shall melt with fervent heat. 
He goes on to say “wherefore, be- 
loved, seeing that ye look for such 
things, be diligent,” &c., and account 
that the long suffering of our Lord is 
salvation: (then comes the confir- 
mation of Paul’s trashing? “even as 
our beloved brother Paul also, ac- 
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cording to the wisdom accorded to 
him, hath written to you.” Peter 
then proceeds, “As also in all his 
epistles, speaking in them of these 
things” (?.¢.,the phenomena mentioned 
in verses 10 and 12), “in which are 
some things hard to be understood.” 
Now, the question arises does Peter 
mean by the “ in which” the epistles 
or the “ subject” of them, the things 
before alluded to: exegetically there 
can be no question about it é oi¢ 
cannot refer to the epistles (éroro- 
Aare) or we should have “ év ai¢,” but 
to things present before the mind of 
Peter all through the passage the 
henomena which would attend the 
ast days, concerning which there 
were difficulties and things hard to 
be understood in the days of Peter, 
even as there are now, and people 
then wrested these portions of Scrip- 
ture which treat of them to their 
own damnation, a practice not yet 
abandoned among us. 

But we return to the distinctive 
characteristic of Peter’s teaching as 
manifested in his epistles. rom 
his frequent use of the word “ Hope,” 
which he places as the centre of sal- 
vation, he has been called the Apostle 
of Hope, but in that he agrees with 
Paul, who says “ for we are saved by 
hope,” Rom. viii. 24. Then in I. 3, 
Peter still more emphatically expres- 
sed it by making the new birth a 
birth to a “living hope.” He also 
alludes to Sarah as a t 
Christian hope, just as Paul to Abra- 
ham. The principal duty in the Old 
Testament is obedience to the law, 
but in the New obedience to faith ; 
so Peter represents the faith of the 
Christian life as an obedience, and in 
this he teaches the same doctrine as 
Paul, who mentions the same thing 
frequently (Rom. i. 5, vi. 17, xv. 18, 
xvi. 19-26. II. Cor. x. 15). 

The teaching of Peter has an 
affinity pot only with Paul, but also 
with John ; he represents Christ as 
the Son of God, 1 Epistle i. 3, and 
2 Epistle i. 17, he declared he and his 
brother apostles were eyewitnesses of 
his majesty, and heard the voice froin 
heavensaying“Thisismybelovedson,” 
when we were with him in the holy 
mount (see Mark ix. 5-7) he regarded 
Christ like John, as pre-existing with 
the Father, “ who verily was fore- 
ordained before the foundation of the 
world.” So as with Paul Faith is 

12 
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the condition of sharin 
tion of Christ, 1 Epi 
11 ; ii. 7, iv. 13, v. 9): 

He frequently uses the words of 
Christ, which he must have heard 
just as they are recorded in the Gos- 
pels. In 1 Epistle i 4, where he 
speaks of an inheritance incorruptible 
reserved in heaven for believers, he 
refers to the words of Christ (Matt. 
xxii. 34) who speaks of the “ kingdom 

pared for the righteous before the 
oundation of the world.” So in 1 
mar i. 8, speaking of their faith in 
Christ, “whom having not seen ye 
love,in whom, though now ye see him 
not, yet wlieving xe rejoice with joy 
unspeakable, and full of glory,” there 
is a reference to John xx. 29, where 
Christ says to Thomas, when Peter 
with the other disciples must have 
been present (v. 26), “ Because thou 
hast seen me thou hast believed: 
blessed are they that have not seen 
and yet have believed.” Peter says, 
when he points out that salvation is 
the result of faith—unseeing faith, v. 
9, adds, v. 10, “ Of which salvation the 
ae have inquired and searched 
iligently, who prophesied of the 
grace that should come unto you; 
searching what, or what manner of 
time the Spirit of Christ which was 
in them did signify, when it testified 
beforehand the sufferings of Christ 
and the-glory that should follow.” 
This is but a reiteration of the words 
of Christ (Luke x. 24), “ For I tell 
ou that many prophets and kings 
ooo desired to see those things and 
have not seen them, and to hear those 
things which ye hear and have not 
heard them.” 

Verse 13, “ Wherefore gird up the 
loins of your mind, be sober, and 
hope to the end for the grace that is 
brought unto you at the revelation 
of Jesus Christ;’ almost the words 
of Christ himself (Luke xii. 35), 
“ Let your loins be girded about and 
your lights burning, and ye your- 
selves like unto men that wait for 
their Lord.” 

Peter advises the believers to so 
conduct themselves that they who re- 
vile them as evil-doers “ may by your 
good works which they behold, 
lorify God.” In the Sermon on thie 

ount. Christ says (Matt. v. 16), 
“Let your light so shine before men 
that they may see your good works 
and glorify your Father which is in 


in the salva- 
e 1.5, 7, 8, 9, 
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Heaven.” Peter heard those words 
(Matt. iv. 18-22, and v. 1-2). 

When believers are subjected to 
that “fiery trial” whicheis to try 
them, they are to rejoice, inasmuch as 
they are partakers of Christ’s suffer- 
ings, and he adds (chap. iii. 14) as a 
comment upon the words of Christ 
in the Sermon on the Mount, 
“ Blessed are ye when men shall re- 
vile you and persecute you for m 
sake, rejoice and be exceeding glad, 
for great is your reward in heaven;” 
“if you be reproached for the name 
of Christ happy are ye, for the spirit 
of glory and of God resteth upon 
you : on their part he is evil spoken 
of, but on your part he is glorified.” 
Many other instances might be 
alleged, but space forbids. he fol- 
lowing may be compared, and will be 
found to be reiterations of the words 
of Christ spoken in Peter’s hearing— 
I. Epistle v. 3, with Matt. xx. 25-26; 
i. Epistle vy. 6, with Matt. xxiii. 12, 
chap. ii. 17, with Matt. xxii. 21; chap. . 
iii. 21, with Mark xvi. 16. 

Another singular fact is that the 
Epistles of Peter, especially the first, 
have a close aflinity with other 
writings of the New Testament, espe- 
cially the xii. chapter of Romans. 

The presentation of the sanctified 
body as a “ living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable to God,’ which Paul 
mentions (Rom. xii. 1), is advised 
also by Peter I. Epistle ii. 5. 

The nonconformity with the world 
(v. 2) is also mentioned by Peter i. 
14. 
The prophesying and ministering 
of every man according to his gifts 
insisted on by Paul, Rom. xii. 3-8, is 
confirmed by Peter (chap. iv. 10)— 
Love without dissimulation, Rom. 
xii. 9, and Peter chap. i. 22. Com- 
pare also Rom. xii. 10, with Peter 
chap. ii. 17; Romans xii. 13, with 
Peter iv. 9. Then in the 13th chapter 
of this Epistle to the Romans we have 
still more striking coincidences in 
the teaching of the two Apostles. In 
the Epistle of Paul the Christians 
are enjoined to submit themselves to 
the higher powers that are ordained 
of God (the State), for whoever re- 
sists them resists God ; for they are 
the ministers of God to execute 
wrath upon them that do evil. This 
is again confirmed in the Epistle of 
Peter to the churches of Paul’s 
founding (chap. ii. 13-14), where he 
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enjoins upon Christians submission 
to the ordinances of men for the 
Lord’s sake, whether it be the king 
as supreme, or governors who are 
sent by him for the punishment of 


evil-doers ; for such is the will of t 


God : for Christianity while it en- 
joins’ submission to the ordained 

owers confers freedom upon be- 
ievers-—the freedom which respects 
other men’s rights (verse 16), that is, 
that they must not use their freedom 
as a cloak for maliciousness, in that 
case freedom degenerates into 
tyranny, but use it as the servants 
of God; therefore, says Peter, honour 
all men—Love the brotherhood— 
Fear God—Honour the King. 

We would willingly avoid in this 
investigation into the Gospel history 
any allusion to political questions, 
but we cannot resist the oppastenity 
of pointing out here that both Peter 
and Paul agree in the mutual work- 
ing of a Church and State. The 
liberty of the people depends upon 
the influence of the Church in the 
way of preparation of the people for 
liberty. What is the duty of the 
State according to its divine appoint- 
ment? Not so much to restrain 
society by strict laws, but to so 
ordain government as to dispense 
the greatest amount of liberty to the 
peogse consistent with their capacity 

or its reception. But the State can- 
not legislate in this way to the best 
interests of the people until the 
ople are made receptive of that 
iberty, until they are so trained to 
habits of self-control, moderation, 
and subjection to a higher principle 
of life than bodily necessities, and 
thus fitted for the prones exercise 
and enjoyment of freedom. This 
work of preparation is peculiarly the 
duty of the Church. No other in- 
fluence can have greater power to 
bring this about than the Church—it 
is the ethical portion of her mission. 
Her work is to teach subordination 
to the State rule, and to fit the people 
for the reception of free and healthy 
legislation on the part of the State, 
and in this way the Church is not 
only the guardian of the liberty of 
the community, but is also the in- 


* Comp. 1 Peteri. 3, and Ephes. i. 3; 
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structor of the people in the proper 
mode of enjoyment and use of 
liberty. Thus the Church is the only 
power which can fertilize the soil 
upon which the Tree of Liberty can 
hrive. 

We might also refer to many more 
coincidences between the teaching 
of Peter and Paul both in other 
chapters of this Epistle of the 
Romans, and especially of that to 
the Ephesians.* 

We therefore conclude from these 
facts that the fable of a continued 
opposition between Peter and Paul 
has no historical foundation, though 
this does notin any way go to militate 
against the Judaizing heretics which 
caused Paul so much anxiety, and 
who did all they could to destroy his 
authority, and to deny his apostle- 
ship. That these heretics used 
Peter’s name as an authority for 
their dissension is independent al- 
together of the fact that Peter and 
Paul were united in their teaching. 

Then, as regards Mark’s Gospel, 
we have in the first part of our in- 
vestigation endeavoured to eliminate 
from it the style and literary web and 
woof of the gospel, the characteristic 
traits of what tradition has handed 
down to us concerning his person and 
temperament. In the second part we 
have endeavoured to show that Mark 
was not a mere capricious epitomator 
of Matthew and Luke, but has written 
a generally independent Gospel fol- 
lowing Matthew in the main order of 
events, though not servilely, but 
frequently differing from Luke both 
in mode of narration and in order of 
event. Then in the latter portion of 
our investigation we have endeavour- 
ed to show the coincidence of the 

l of Mark with that preached 
by Peter; we may here refer to 
certain portions which will verify its 

Petrine origin, i. 36; v. 37; xiii. 3; 

xvi. 7 ; besides the peculiar definite- 

ness of Mark in narrating the minute 

movements of Christ in certain inci- 
dents, of which we can ascertain 
that Peter was an eye-witness. Then 
we have endeavoured to show by the 
affinity between the writings and 
teachings of Peter and of Paul their 


Peter i. 5, and Eph. i. 19; Peter i. 14, and 


Eph. ii. 3; Pet. i. 18, and Eph. iv. 17; Pet. ii. 4,5, and Eph. ii. 20, 23; Pet. ii. 18, 
and Eph. vi. 5; Pet. iii. 1, and Eph. v. 22; Pet. iii. 18, wpogayev, and Eph. ii. 18, iii. 
12, rpocaywyn ; Pet. iii. 22, and Ephes. i. 
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unanimity, all which is reflected in 


the Gospel of Mark, which is a 
Gospel of good tidings to the heathen, 
and therefore may be regarded as a 


reconciliation of the two great mo- 
menta of early Christianity, the in- 
fluence of the teaching of Peter and of 
Paul in that second stadium of its 
career, when after Jesus had been re- 
jected by the lost sheep of Israel, had 
suffered and died on the cross, and in 


LAvRA came in presently, and was 
surprised to see Mr. Marsland sitting 
there. Over tea and the snug fire, 
while the rain pattered away outside, 
these three talked over Stella’s plans 
—talked and talked—Laura and 
Basil settling for her, bullying her 
kindly, removing little obstacles, and 
putting aside little difficulties. 

“Grace will be terribly disap- 
pointed,” Laura said. “I know she 
will’ Iam sorry we ever mentioned 
it to her.” 

“Hadn't I better go?” Stella be- 
gan, but Basil interrupted her— 

“No, indeed,” he said, “you'll 
just do as you are desired, like a 

oe child. Miss Grace can wait a 
ittle.” 

“You can go to her when Scaris- 
brooke gets lonely,” Laura put in; but 
Laura did not know thatScarisbrooke 
was not likely ever to grow lonely 
while Basil was there. 

Stella looked down, and Basil 
looked down, and no one made any 
answer, and Laura went on— 

“When do you mean to join the 
Vennings at Rome, Mr. Marsland ?” 

He looked up. 

“T hate Rome most intensely,” he 
said. “I think I shall not go there 
at all.” 

Laura turned away her face. Such 
a lover ! such mysterious love-making 
—it quite puzzled Lady Laura. 

“They mean to be gay there, and 
you don’t care for gaiety, I know,” 
she said, and Basil answered— 


“No, it never lay in my line at 
all.” 
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his final address to his disciples after 
his resurrection before his departure 
to his Father, had pronounced those 
memorable words, go teach all 
nations—that religion after being 
presented again by the Apostles to 
the Jews, and was by them once more 
rejected, passed out of hard unbeliev- 
ing Judaism, and became the religion 
of the world. 


“We are going too, I hope,” Lady 
Laura went on, “and the Howards 
tell me they think of going; so we 
shall have quite a little colony of 
London people.” 

“ More reasons why I shall not 


0 
to Rome. When I go abroad I like 
to go incognito. I go to see, and not 
to be seen.” 


Laura laughed. 

“That sounds very strange, Mr. 
Marsland.” 

“Not at all; last year I went to 
Rome. I wanted to think of Rome 
as it had been hundreds of years ago, 
and I knew no one there, and no one 
knew me ; and I used to roam about 
the streets, and visit the great old 
churches, and enjoy the music, not 
knowing one of the faces all round 
me. he songs might have been 
the chants of old dead and gone 
saints and martyrs, for all I could 
have sworn to the contrary, for I 
used to shut my eyes and try to 
think so.” 

Laura laughed again-— 

“What a glorious illustration 
Holbein would make of your idea ; 
fancy all the musty old skeletons 
as ae | away.” 

Basil laughed too, but Stella only 
sat with her hands clasped, looking 
into the fire, and his words only 
seemed to be telling her, how great 


. truth is, and how poor and perishable 


all the pride and pomp of the world, 
for she had a fashion of her own, of 
seeing parables in everything. 

“T dare say you don’t understand 
the feeling, Lady Laura, very few 
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would,” Basil continued, “ but I have 
enjoyed such sort of things so in- 
tensely that it would be quite a pain 
to me tv go to Rome, and see it as it 
is, not in a dream without any of the 
oid glory or pomp init. When I stand 
in the ruined Colosseum, I like to pic- 
ture it all as it used to be before the 
great arches were broken, when the 
crowds of people were there, or when 
men fought wild beasts in it ; it was 
the same everywhere, at the Pan- 
theon too.” 

“T never thought of such thin 
when I was in Rome,” Laura said ; 
“we visited the churches, and the 

eries, and saw everything, but I 
ike Rome as it stands.” 

“T went from Rome to Naples, 
and on to Venice, and I found ro- 
mance everywhere, because I looked 
for it only,” Basil went on. 

“Did you ignore all the ruin and 
poverty, and dirty little beggar-boys 
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at Venice, and see it only in all its 
old beauty ?” Laura asked amused. 

“Of course I did ; I used to drift 
about the river-streets at night in my 
gondola, under the marble palaces, by 
the Doge’s palace sometimes, under 
the little cob-web bridges, and if I 
heard singing anywhere—the ‘ Ave 
Maria,’ or a barcarole on the 
water, it helped me out with my ro- 
mance, and made me happy.” 

* And you were looked upon, doubt- 
less, as a mad poet, or a disappointed 
lover, or some such phenomenon, and 
treated accordingly.” 

“What matter; I saw what I 
wanted to see, and mone it all in 
my own way, and I shall probably 
never see the places again.” 

All this while Stella sat by the 
fire, not joining in the conversation. 
The same mute, motionless little 
figure, the sound of whose voice was 
seldom heard. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THREE VOICES. 


“Dorcas and Lady Mary are at 
Rome now, and the Howards are on 
their way to join them. Lionel 
Howard is a nice fellow.” 

It was Basil who spoke, and Stella 
who answered. 

“T don’t know much of him, but 
he seems nice.” 

They were at Scarisbrooke, sitting 
together on the terrace rail, at the 
foot of Dorcas’s sea-garden. It 
seemed quite natural that they should 
be there. The sea was rolling up in 
great waves among the rocks below, 
and the wind was sobbing among the 
trees, and fluttering Stella’s shawl, 
and tossing her hair. A great ship 
full sail was tacking to catch the 
wind, and the dim voices of the 
sailors were sounding, shouting and 
calling to one another, while the 
heavy sails flapped to and fro. 

“And he and Dorcas are wonder- 
ful friends,” Basil went on, his ¢hin 
resting on his hands while he watched 
the ship atsea. A little bitterly he 
spoke, with his eyes looking far off, 
and sad. “‘I wonder do friends ever 
fall in love with one another ; can you 
tell me is such a thing possible ?” 

Stella only answered this odd 
speech in her grave way. 


“Tf you mean is Dorcas in love 
with Mr. Howard, I am sure she is 
not. 
“Why not?” he asked, and 4his 
time he lifted his face from his hands 
and turned his eyes from the ship to 
Stella. 

“Dorcas is engaged, and 
cannot love two people at once.” 

Basil laughed shortly. 

“ And so she loves me, does she ?” 

“You know she does,” Stella 
answered steadily, looking him full 
in the face with her even teen eyes. 

“Well, perhaps you are right, and 
perhaps you are wrong, any way I 
suppose it doesn’t matter much.” 

urprised and pained the girl 
looked out over the sea. 

“You take things very easily,” she 
said. “The ups and downs of life 
won't trouble you much.” 

He paused awhile, and then he 


ople 


id, 

“Stella, do you remember me 
telling you once that I thought myself 
omens of feeling anything very 
deep y 9” 

“T do.” 

“T have discovered that I made a 
great mistake in thinking so then.” 

“Have you ?” she answered sadly, 
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and her thoughts winged away to 
Dorcas—to happy Dorcas! 


The sea went on sighing, and the 
wind sobbing, and Stella was think- 
ing how great a pang jealousy is, how 
it burns up hearts, and turns the 
sweets of love into bitter. She 
glanced at Basil, as he leant his arms 
on the stone rail and she thought 
that were such love as his strong and 

assionate as it was, ever lavished on 
het, she would prize it too greatly and 
warmly ever to trifle with it. 

“Your pictures are better than 
mine, and your music is better than 
mine, and you are altogether better 
than I am.’ 

Stella laughed, for Basil spoke like 
an impatient child, provoked at his 
own failures. 

The dull grange study was Stella’s 
study as well as his, her pictures 
were among his, her music was hope- 
lessly mixed up with his music. 

Lady readers will think all this 
very improper, I have no doubt, but 
let them pause a moment and consider 
before they pass judgment on such 
things. There is so much in circum- 
stance and situation, so much in the 
people themselves. Basil took no ad- 
vantage of Stella’s friendlessness ; he 
had his faults like other men, but 
they were only those which were on 
the surface, not temper, pride, im- 
patience, sometimes a recklessness, 
which led him astray, and added to 
all this there was a strength in the 
man’s nature which made it impos- 
sible that others could ever influence 
him for good or evil. And for Stella, 
she was a girl whose wholeexperience 
of lifeand the world was so contracted 
and small that prudish ideas were as 
far from her as lax or forward ones. 
She was pure-minded and trusting by 
nature, ready to believe and be 
guided ; she was one of those women, 
of whom there are hundreds to be 
found, who love for love’s sake, for- 
getting, or not knowing how to be 
selfish in their love. 

She had been playing some of the 
old tunes on his piano, giving it a 
new voice and a new life. She was 
sitting at it now, and he was stand- 
ing before his picture sulkily. 

*I never knew that I could paint 
at all until I met you,” she said, play- 
ing softly while she spoke slow airs, 
like old chants ant hymns. 
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“And I never knew that I could 
not paint until I met you,” he made 
answer. 

Still she played on sweet tender 
airs, the same old melodies which 
used to come from the solemn organ in 
the lumber-room long ago. Men- 
delsshon’s “ Wedding March,” or 
“Hymn of Praise,” Mozart's “ Re- 
quiem,” and a quaint old hymn, one 
which she and Dick and little Angel 
used to sing together in the old dead 

ears, “Jesu dulcis memoria.” Basil 
ooking at his picture, and not think- 
ing of it, was listening to Stella’s 
music, and the music was bringing 
up odd thoughts to his mind. 

“ No home! no love !” he thought 
over and over again while he listened, 
for it seemed to be the burden of the 
song of her life, a sad, sad burden. 

“Your cousin Dick will make his 
fortune one of these days,” he said. 

“T hope so,” she answered quietly, 
going on with her music, “his name 
is known now, one of his pictures 
has been accepted.” 

“T heard of that.” 

“Does he write to you ?” 

Basil lifted his eyes from his painting, 
and looked across to where Stella sat. 

“ Very often,” she answered. She 
tried to speak gently, but her voice 
shook ; she tried to look indifferent, 
but the colour came stealing up into 
her face, the more that she knew 
that Basil was studying her. 

“No home! no love!” was a 
burden not suited to that song it 
seemed. A home in some far distance, 
a love begun, who knows how long 
ago, a hope grafted in with her life. 

e leant his head on his hand. He 
couldn’t well say how the ideaaffected 
him, but he knew that somehow the 
old quiet room grew duller and 
quieter while he thought. He looked 
away from the girl’s figure at the 
ae he couldn’t bear to look at her, 

or he loved her now with all the 
fervour and passion of his nature. 

“God bless her ; she would fill any 
man’s home with sunshine, and his 
heart with light, and his whole life 
with blessings.” 

Basil thought all this sitting there, 
glancing across at the sweet face and 
figure, and knowing how the sunshine 
of her presence was making his home 
warm with love—with a great vain, 
hopeless love, which it was time he 
should try to kill. 
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“T think the ship with my fortune 
in it is coming in full sail,” Stella 
said, referring to their old joke to- 
gether, for Basil stood by her where 
she sat on the stone rail, at the foot 
of Dorcas’s sea-garden, and he was 
holding her two hands in his, and 
gazing into her face with his loving 
passion-full eyes. 

“Time for it,” he answered, “ it 
was a long time in coming.” 

Basil never let go her hands, never 
once took his eyes off her sweet, 
pensive face, over which there spread 
that beauty without which eve 
beauty is imperfect—a shade of sad- 


Tress. 

“Oh, Stella, I love you! no one will 
ever know how I love you—I love 
you so desperately !” 

It seemed as though all words 
failed to express that love, it was so 
immense and so sublime. 

Her heart was full; everywhere 
seemed full of life and love. That 
evening alone she wandered out, and 
climbed the height, and looked down 
upon the village, touched with the 
gold of sunset ; through the ranges 
of forest trees, and green fields lying 
between. Was the world only the 
same world? The old half worn- 
out world, which is so full of sorrow- 
ing and heart-breaking and leave- 
taking, and the echo of old, brave 
lives? Or was it not rather a new 
world coming up with the new year, 
where the tide of life seemed rush- 
ing instead of creeping, where every 
voice of nature seemed blended in 
one hymn of praise, the burden of 
which was, “God is love, and his 
mercies are everywhere !” 


“My Dear Nrece,—We are on i 


our way home from Italy. I am 
sorry to say that dear Dorcas’s health 
makes the change necessary; we 
hope to see you at Scarisbrooke on 
or about the 30th. 

“Your affectionate Aunt, 


“Mary VEBNING. 
“ Paris, November 26.” 


an this letter by herself in 
her quiet little study, Stella thought 
of Basil and his love for her, and the 
ex qere9 lover’s words which he 

ad spoken to her only one little day 
before, how he had wound up say- 
ing— 
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“ And Dorcas shall know the whole 
story !” 

Poor Dorcas! All Stella’s gener- 
ous heart went out to her then. 

* Basil ?” 

“Well.” 

“There is no need to tell Dorcas 
at once ?” 

No answer. 

“She is not well; it might make 
her worse, and there is time enough 
for all that; will you wait a little, 
Basil ?” 

Still no answer. He is leaning his 
arms across the iron gate at the foot 
of the fir-tree walk, and Stella is 
standing with him. 

“You are not listening to one word 
I am saying?” she says, suddenly 
looking into his face and seeing an 
odd abstracted look in his eyes, 
which are fixed on some far object 
beyond the road and brown fields, 
He stretched out his hand and drew 
her to him. 

“No, darling, I am listening to 
other words altogether; words which 
you spoke to me yesterday; do you 
remember them ?” 

“Oh, Basil ! Basil ! indeed I do ?” 

“Tell them to me again, say, ‘ Basil, 
I love you ?’” 

Under autumn trees, under shower 
of the withered autumn leaves, she 
lifted her face to his—a poor sad little 
face—and she repeated— 

“ Basil, I love you.” 

“Ts that all ?” he asked, passing 
his arm round her, a strong protect- 
ing arm, and drawing her closer still 
to him. 

“What more would you have me 
say ?” she asked, sorrowfully; for this 
love of hers was such a sad one—so 
many things seemed banded against 


t. 

“ Say, ‘ Basil, I will m: ou?” 

She hesitated. nt 

“Say it, Stella ?” 

“Tt is time enough to ask me that 
when you have told Dorcas.” 

Looking into her face then he un- 
derstood something new, he read 
something which before he had not 
known. One story belonging to a 
world which is full of stories, wicked 
and sad ones, but a world half 
governed by the divine sacred power 
of love. He put his other arm about 
her then, so that she was a close 
risoner, holding her to him kissing 
er face and lips and soft hair. 
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And the wind sobbed high up 
among the fir-trees, the dead leaves 
rustled through the air and drifted 
along the deserted walk; the sea rose 
into white foam and angry waves, 







BITTER THOUGHTS, 


A wEEK later and Dorcas and Lady 
were at Scarisbrooke. 
“T have kept my word; I have 
never told Doreas.” 
“Not yet, not yet, Basil ?” 
He is outside the iron gate on the 
wed. and Stella is inside on the 


walk. 

“It is hard that we should have to 
meet only this way in secret?” he 
says impatiently ; but she lays a 
gentle hand on his arm. 

“Only for a little while, Basil ?” 
she answers him. 

“ Kiss me, et he says, and 
she lifts her face to his, and then he 
kisses her, not once, but a hundred 
times; holding the sweet young face 
between his two strong hands. 

“ God bless you, darling ! my love ! 
my dearest !” 

And then he went away, off along 
the road. Stella stood leaning her 
arms on the gate and watching him 
as he walked; once or twice he turned 
to wave his hand or his hat to her 
where she stood ; then at last the 
turn in the road hid him from her. 

For many minutes after that Stella 
stood there under the trees, as though 
unwilling to break the sweet spell. 
Then at last she turned and walked 
back slowly to the castle. After all 
the old love and the old hope was all 
realized. It was no longer a vague 
wild dream, but a strong, sure reality. 
He did love her ; in some future time 
they might be married and happy ; 
but that future how far off it yet 
was ; for Stella, brave and honest, 
kept telling herself—* Until Dorcas 
knows it all, and has learnt to unlove 
him, I will never be his wife.” To 
unlove, a thing to her so impossible 
then, even to dream of for herself, 
how was it that she found it so easy 
to imagine Dorcas learning to un- 
love. 

“ My head aches so— do you mind 
reading to me Stella ?” 

Dorcas lay her weary length on the 
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and all the world seemed so cold and 
dark and bitter that it was rest to 
her to lie there folded. to his warm 
loving heart, forgetting how hard 
and bleak it was without him. 


sofa in the drawing-room, a hot colour 
in her face. 

“No, Dorcas; I should like it. 
What shall I read ?”’ 

" lyre J you like.” 

Stella took up a little volume of 
poems—odds and ends from man 
authors, and she read on throug 
half a dozen scraps. 

“ Basil has gone, has he not ?” Dor- 
cas said, interrupting the reading. 

The colour came up to Stella’s face. 
She looked at Dorcas, but Dorcas lay 
with closed eyes. 

“Yes, he went about half an hour 
ago.” 

“Ts he to return for dinner ?” 

“T don’t know,” Stella answered. 

Dorcas opened her blue eyes, and 
gazed long and sadly up at a big pic- 
ture of a city with a broad river run- 
ning through it, and then at last she 
said— 

“Stella, if ever you are engaged to 
any man don’t let it be ‘the sort of 
engagement Basil's and mine is, for if 
you are fond of him it will break 
your heart ; and if you are not fond 
of him it will shut out every.chance 
of your ever learning to beso. Re- 
member I tell you so.” 

Stella made no answer. What 
answer could she make to such a 
speech? “If you. are fond of him 
it will break your heart ”—those 
words seemed to be written every- 
where. That Dorcas was fond of 
Basil in fear and trembling she had to 
confess. Stella knew she was; she 
was sure she was. Could any woman 
help loving, him, the girl thought, 

i 


raising up his image, and falling down 
and worshipping before it. 
“Read on,” Dorcas said, and 


Stella did read on, with a great 
weight on her heart, and a shadow 
lying over her. 
That night poor Dorcas lay ill of 
a fever |—tossing about, raving wildly, 
mocking names, and calling on Basil. 
he house was all in commotion ; the 
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doctor from the vi came and 
shook his head ; and all the next day 
wore itself away in like manner. 

Stella felt like a culprit creeping 
about the house. “If you are fond 
of him it will break your heart ”— 
everywhere the words seemed written 
in ou burning letters. All night 
Stella lay awake crying. Was Dorcas 
breaking her heart because Basil 
loved her so little? The thought 
tortured her. She crept out of her 
bed in the dark, and knelt and prayed 
that Dorcas might not die—one of 
those impious, unreasonable prayers, 
full of reproach—“ She mustn’t die. 
God cannot be so cruel, so unjust to lay 
that one great sorrow and reproach 
upon me to ruin my whole afterlife.” 

In anguish and tears the prayer 
was prayed, a — prayer; the 
sin of loving Basil better than duty, 
or life, or God himself, never rose be- 
fore her then. She had put him first, 
forgetting and ignoring everyone else. 
She had yearned for his love as the 
greatest blessing that God could give 
her, and now the punishment of such 
sin was falling on her. 

Next day she waited outside the 
door for hours, catching hold of 
anyone who had news of Dorcas. 
The maid stole out at last, and she 


left the door ajar. Dorcas’s voice in self. 


a wail broke out complaining. Stella 
caught Owen’s dress. 

“ May I goin ?” she said ; “I might 
be of some use.” 

But Owen cut her short. 

** No, Miss, thank you ; you would 
only be in the way.” 

tella stole back to her room, and 
laid herself across the bed, and broke 
out crying once again. 

That evening, while she sat in the 
drawing-room with Lady Mary, Basil 
came in. He didn’t seem to notice 
her where she sat in the far window. 
He _— to Lady Mary. 

‘ Selo, Th tel hed to 

o better ; ave e 
London for our doctor. Oh, Basil, I 
am so frightened, our darling ! she is 
in such danger.” 

And here Lady Mary gave way. 
Everyone seemed sorry for Dorcas. 
She was a sunbeam missing out of 
the house. Presently Basil rose to 
go; then he looked over to Stella, 
and said— 

“Will you walk so far as the gate 
with me ¢” 
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Lady Mary didn’t notice the words, 
but Stella stole away to get her hat. 

“ Oh, Basil ! Dorcas is so ill.” 

Those were her first words to him, 
as they went along the walk. 

“Ts she in danger ?” 

“ Yes, I believe so.” 

“Poor Dorcas.” 
“Basil, Basil, I am so sorry for 
her” 

“ _ 

“ Are you, really ?” 

“Indeed I am ; I am very fond of 
OTe von, Basil 1” 

yo 

He smiled. 

a a you jealous of me, Stella ?” 

‘ oO ” 


“My darling, you need never be 
80.” 
Then they walked on in silence all 
the way until they reached the gate. 

“Tshall see you to-morrow, Stella ; 
good-by, darling, until then.” 

“ Good-bye, il.” 

“ Nothing more ?” he asked laugh- 
ing, holding her hand, which she had 
reached out to him. 

She looked up. 

“ Kiss me, Stella.” 

She raised her face, and he kissed 
her two or three times. 

5 God bless you ; take care of your- 


And then he walked away down 
the same quiet road, and soon was 
out of-sight. 

There was a great storm in Stella’s 
heart that day; she went and sat 
among the rocks, below the little sea- 
garden, although it was cold and raw, 
and the sea spray wet her dress ; but 
she sat perched there, thinking the 
saddest, weariest thoughts, all full 
of pain, flooded ber mind, thoughts 
of Dorcas and her wasted love. 

“T am so wicked, so terribly per- 
versely wicked !” the girl thought, 
looking with perplexed agonized eyes 
out over the angry sea; “God will 
surely judge me for it ; he will cer- 
tainly punish me ;” and then there 
came a wild regret that one short 
month ago she had not been strong 
enough and brave enough to go where 
Basil and her foolish wicked love 
might all have b forgotten and 
lived down. There was « kind letter 
lying upstairs in her desk, a letter 
rom Grace, and it saii—‘“I am so 
sorry you could not make up your 
mind to come to us ; I think 1 could 
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make you happy. After Christmas, 
pa you will be more anxious to 
eave Scarisbrooke ; you will be very 
welcome whenever you can come.” 

The letter had only seemed like a 
discordant note, in a chord which was 
all in harmony then; for those were 
the days when she and Basil lived 
their dream-life, before his love was 
ever acknowledged. 

Bitterly Stella’s thoughts floated 
back to the past, to the old dim time 
when a little gleam of light, like the 
first sweet hope of spring, was shin- 
ing in her heart, and seeming to lead 
her away always from the hard, un- 
happy present, to a far-off future, 
where God’s eternal laws swayed all 
things. It had broken in her heart 


long years ago, coming to her with 
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the same call that had come to little 
Angel, soothing and softening and 
laying balm to a cruel wound. The 
little gleam had never grown into a 
broad road of gold, which might have 
tracked the vast desert of her after- 
life. It had somehow fainted and 
died out in the time of trial that 
came after. It had not been strong. 
enough to light the darkness, and so 
the darkness overcame it, and it was 
swallowed up. 

She was thinking sadly of that 
time with a vague yearning at her 
heart. Why hadn’t the strength 
come to her then ? that great, sure 
strength, which can make the world’s 
little pains and trials so easy to bear ? 
God knows ! loving better to chasten 
that which he loved. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


“ THROUGH THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW.” 


No one near the room; no one 
either inside or outside, no sound save 
the low moaning voice of Dorcas. 
Stella stepped into the sick-room, 
dark and still. She stole over to the 
bedside, and looked at the sufferer. 
“Oh Dorcas! Dorcas!” she almost 
sobbed ; she put out her hand, cool 
and healthy, and laid it on the hot 
fevered handonthe bed. The‘ingers 
closed round it eagerly. Estelle 
slipped down into a chair, still keep- 
ing her hand in Dorcas’s hand ; many 
minutes she satso. Owen found her 
there when she returned. 

“You here, Miss Yeldham ?” she 
asked in surprise. 

“Yes. Let me stay Owen ; I won't 
make any noise; and oh, Owen, I 
cannot stay away, let me help you to 
watch her.” 

Three days and three weary nights 
had made Owen more relenting. 

“You will soon tire of it, Miss 
Yeldham ; but I suppose you can stay 
if you wish.” 

After that no one interfered with 
Stella’s wish to join in nursing her 
cousin. All that evening she sat in 
the quiet silent room; and many 
evenings, and days, and nights after. 
Owen got her meals, and her sleep at 
night, and her naps in the arm-chair, 
much more comfortably after Miss 
Yeldham joined the watching in the 
sick-room ; but no one seemed to 


notice that the girl herself was over- 
doing the work out of her great 
penitence. There are hearts that 
wear out the lives with their cease- 
less eternity of sorrow ; and there are 
souls that wear out the lives with 
their over-balanced strength of pur- 
pose, and power of endurance. God 
ielp such lives! Night after night 
was Owen sent off to bed, for it was in 
the long still hours of the night that 
Dorcas’s ravings began. Odd words 
she spoke—often wild words ; some 
hidden trouble that no one knew 
of, except perhaps the girl who night 
after night sat listening. 

“Basil! Basil! come here ; I have 
something to tell you !” Sometimes— 
“He his forgotten me—he loved me 
once—yes, he loved me once !” and 
strange startling words would break 
out suddenly, sometimes sharply, on 
the great dead silence; but no one 
heard those terrible ravings but Stella. 

“Miss Yeldham, Mr. Marsland 
wishes to sce you in the drawing- 
room.” 

“Owen, will you tell him that Iam 
engaged just now.” 

Away went Owen, and still Stella 
had not seen Basil for three whole 
days ! 

“Mr. Marsland wishes particularly 
to see you, Miss Yeldham,” the maid 
returned to say. 

Stella had nothing for it then but 
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to obey. She stole noiselessly out of 
the room, and down the stairs ; out- 
side the drawingroom door she paused 
a moment; her heart beat up into 
her throat, for hundreds and hundreds 
of Dorcas’s wild words were ringing 
in her ears. Basil was alone in the 
room, standing by the window, look- 
ing out into the garden. He turned, 
and walked over to her, he lifted up 
her hands, and stooped down and 
looked into her face. 

“Stella.” 

“ Ves.” 

“Why did you refuse to see me 
yesterday and to-day; have you re- 
pented of what you told me days 

“ No” 

“Why then ? answer me.” 

“T was with Dorcas.” 

“That was not your reason ; what 
was 1” 

“ Basil, Basil, don’t ask me.” 

And then one by one the great 
quiet tears came welling up to her 
eyes, and wet her face, and fell down 
upon her hands. 

“My poor darling you are tired ; 
you are over-working yourself in the 
sick-room ; sit down here and tell me 
how she is.” , 

“Very ill, Basil—very, very ill.” 
She — into his face. 

‘ i - 

“Well, dearest.” 

“T think she will recover. I have 
prayed God for it. I think she will.” 

e didn’t answer ; he bent his head 
down on his breast. Estelle was 
strong to endure; days. and nights 
went by, long nights of waiting and 
watching, but all the patience was 
rewarded at last. js 

Hushed was every sound. Only 
Stella was in the room; she sat in 
her usual place by the bedside. 
Dorcas had fallen into a long quiet 
sleep, and from that sleep she awoke 
cool and refreshed. It was sweet to 
see the quiet look of recognition in 
her eyes. 

“Ts that you, Estelle ?” 

ve 


“ Are you all alone ?” 

“Yes ; do you feel better ?” 

“Yes,” she murmured, and then she 
closed her eyes, and lay quite still for 
a long time. 

The great hush stole over the raom 
once more. Stella dared scarcely 
breathe for fear of breaking it. Out 
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of the jaws of death Dorcas had been 
given back to life; the agony and 
— was over; thank God for 
that. 

Dorcas lived through it all : in an- 
other hour, the dim eyes opened 
once again. 

“ Estelle ?” 

“ Here, Dorcas.” 

“ Have you been here ever since ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Where have they all gone to ?” 

“Owen is lying down, she was 
tired.” ; 

Dorcas turned her eyes to the girl’s 
pale face. A candle burned behind 
the curtain. She could see it with 
the light falling upon it, the saddest, 
tiredest, little face, so patient, so ten- 
der, but oh ! so sad. 

“You are tired, too ?” 

‘No, I am never tired. But hush, 
you must speak no more now ; try 
to sleep again.” 

A little pause, and then Dorcas 
said again— 

“ Have I been long ill ?” 

“Ten days.” 

“Were you with me here all the 
time ?” 

“Very nearly.” 

“How good of you, Estelle.” 

Stella couldn’t answer, or look at 
her ; the words only stung her, and 
brought the tears stealing up to het 
eyes. 

“ Did I rave much, Estelle ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, you did.” 

The idea seemed to excite Dorcas. 
She moved round in the bed. 

“ And, Estelle, what did I say; 
tell me ?” 

“ Indeed, dear, I forget,” Stella an- 
swered, anxious to quiet her. “ You 
said a great many strange things ; but 
no one heard you except me.” 

“ Were you alone all the time ¢” 

“ Always at night ; I thought you 
would like it better ; you only raved 
at night.” 

Dorcas didn’t question any more as 
to what those ravings were. She only 
looked up into the girl’s soft, patient 
face, and was satisfied, for there are 
some people whom we trust by in- 
stinct ; faces that we cannot help be- 
lieving in ; they show forth such a 
pure, fair exterior ; and there are 
people (more among women than 
men) whose lives are so full of the 
trusts which God commits to his 
creatures upon earth, that we cannot 
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help respecting their honest way of 
caring them. There are some 
such women I say, thank God for 
them ! women whose pure, unselfish 
lives are the prop and stay of all who 
come in contact with them. Gentle, 
faithful lives which flow on in the 
narrow groove of their home life, 
holding no treasure dearer upon 
earth than the gift God has given 
them, of husband’s and childrens’ 
love. For such there is joy among 
the angels in heaven, and there—there 
at the grand “Gate Beautiful” the 
Father puts out his hand to welcome 
the children of his love. 

“How good of you, Estelle,” she 
whispered, and then the hush stole 
over the room again, great and deep 
and solemn, and Dorcas slept. 

Presently Stella heard a step com- 
ing along the passage ; she slipped 
out ; it was only Owen. 

“Hush !” Stella whispered, “she 
is much better ; she is asleep now.” 

Owen lifted up her hands and eyes 
in ere 

“Tt is all owing to you, Miss Yeld- 
ham ; you have saved her life ; you 
did more for her than all the doctors.” 

But Stella only whispered, “ No, 
no, Owen; you must not say such 
things.” 

And then she peeped at her watch 
—a quarter to four, and Basil would 
be at the Castle at four to inquire 
for Dorcas ; he came twice daily to 
get news of her. Stella crept away 
to her own room, and put on her hat 
and cloak, and then she went down 
stairs quietly and out into the garden 
and down the fir-tree walk to meet 
him ; everything looked so calm and 
quiet and pensive, trees and lawn, and 
stately stone walls, all nature seemed 
hushed into a great peaceful calm. 
Thick lay the autumn leaves strewin 
the path ; gaunt and solemn looke 
the high bare trees, stretchin 
branches above her head ; she peepe 
up at the window of the sick-room ; 
through the chinks of the shutters 
she could see the candlelight, it 
looked odd and dim, for the day was 
only half dusk as yet. 

“Ts that you, Stella ?” 

“ Yes, Basil.” 

He leant across the gate, and 
stretched out his hand, and drew 
her towards him, she inside on the 
walk. 

“ How is Dorcas ?” 
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“Much better this evening.” 

“You look pale and tired my dar- 
ling. Hold up your head.” 

She did so. 

“ Let me kiss you, dearest.” 

“ Not to-day, il.” 

She said it quickly ; she drew back. 

“What do you mean, Stella?” he 
said, his face darkening, the stern 
look coming into his eyes. 

“ Not to-day, Basil ; not to-day !” 
was all she could find words to say. 
There was Dorcas’s pale face haunt- 
ing her always now; Dorcas’s sad 
voice lamenting over her lost love. 

He looked into her face reproach- 
fully, sternly ; he could be angry and 
impatient, and even unreasonable 
sometimes. 

“Stella, you do not love me.” 

She only raised her great earnest 
eyes; tears shone in them. She 
shook her head, and smiled sadly ; 
but the smile ne only on her lips, 
and spent itself before it reached her 
eyes. 

“I do love you, Basil, better than 
I shall ever love anyone again.” 

He leant on the gate, his handsome 
loving face turned to her ; a passion 
in it which was half pain. 

“Won't you even unlock the gate 
for me ?” 

“T didn’t bring the key.” 

“T must only climb, I suppose.” 

And so the barrier which Estelle 
had put between them was broken 
down ; he did climb it, and ina 
minute more he stood beside her. 

“ Now, tell me why you wouldn’t 
kiss me just now.” 

He caught her hands and held 
them tight pressed in hisown. What 
a mite she was beside him ! how frail, 
and weak, and powerless. 

“Tell me Stella.” 

She looked up at him where he 
stood, tall and strong—her love ! her 
god! The idol which she had raised 
up for herself, and before which her 
spirit bowed down to worship. Was 
that a wise love? was it right or 
wrong? God alone can judge. He 
who reads the hearts of men and 
women, and knows all the good and 
bad therein—He alone can judge. 

‘* Basil,” she whispered, “ Basil, it 
is becayse of Dorcas.” 

The name seemed to come sobbin 
up from her heart ; another word, an 
shé must have broken out crying. 

“Ts that all,” he answered, and he 
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stooped down over her, and put his 
arms about her, and kissed her face— 
passionate lovers’ kisses—eyes, lips, 
and brow—not once, but half a dozen 
times; and the tall, bare fir-tees 


Dorcas lived through it all—lived 
to lay her head on Stella’s shoulder, 
and say to her— 

“Only for you, Estelle, I should 
never have lived.’ 

Half laughing, half in earnest, for 
never was there such a tender, patient 
nurse as Stella was to Dorcas. 

‘ “And poor Basil is to see me to- 
ay.” . 

Almost with a sigh Dorcas spoke, 
seeing afar-off the kind gray eyes, 
the strong, true heart, the other 
better life in life, which might after 
all be a help and support to her 
stumbling feet. 

“He is coming at four o'clock,” 
Stella answered. She sat by the 
sofa where invalid Dorcas lay, on a 
low chair, her head on a level with 
Dorcas’s sunny head ; the day was 
slipping by, as winter days do slip, 
gliding into darkness ; a bright fire 
danced in the grate, and lit up the 
whole room. 

“Talk! Stella, your voice is 
so pleasant ; the sound of it is so 
soothing,” and Stella did talk on, fol- 
lowing up the course of a story which 
she had been telling. 

“ And tell me was it a very happy 
home ?” Dorcas questioned, referring 
to that story of Estelle’s. 

“Yes; very happy,” Stella an- 
swered, viewing the old life through 
the dim crowded months which had 
grown up between that time and this. 

“Tell me all about it,” Dorcas 
said, and then Estelle went on with 
her story. She had a way of tellin 
a story faithfully, true to all the smal 
events and details. Out of that 
simple little history Dorcas was 
learning the whole sad truth, which 
had been half hid from every eye. 
The want and poverty which had 
robbed that home of the light and 
sunniness which is in so many homes; 
the child’s still, dull life in the gar- 
dens and fields, the old brown study, 
the big bare lumber-room, the sad, 
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nodded their solemn heads, and the 
falling leaves that rustled oy 
down, seemed to whisper “ hush,” for 
Stella’s heart stood still within her. 


care-worn face, which had watched 
over all, and the thousand small 
bitter trials which had fallen to the 
share of the quiet little girl who sat 
telling the story, and who yet could 
find it in her heart to call that silent 
old house in France “a very happy 
home.” And why? Because of the 
love it held; because, ah! solemn 
truth ! that its shelter, poor as it was, 
was home in earnest, and not the 
house of the stranger. Dorcas didn’t 
understand all this ; only a partcame 
home to her—that little part which 
she had never learned to realize in 
the prayer—“ Give us this day our 
daily bread.” 

“Estelle, I wonder you didn’t 
marry Colonel a A e 
A painful colour flooded the girl's 


face. 

“T didn’t like him, Dorcas.” 

Dorcas was silent for many minutes, 
and then she said— 

“ And you do like some one else ?” 

The words came slowly and deli- 
berately. Stella’s heart stood still ; 
but Dorcas was gazing quietly at the 

icture of a city and wide river, 
anging on the wall before her. 

Stella made no answer, but Dorcas 
went on— 

“You needn’t deny, it Estelle ; no 
irl situated as you were would ever 
ave refused such an offer. You 

hav? a cousin, haven't you ?” 

Stella answered yes, and Dorcas 
laughing, lays her hand on the girl’s 
little head, and says— 

“Tell your daughters, Estelle, if 
you ever have any, that plighted 
troth is a sacred thing, not lightly to 
be given; but if once .given, not 
lightly broken — teach them that. 

ou are not likely to become a cruel 
mother, ‘with a little hoard of 
maxims preaching down a daughter's 
heart ;’ but be very careful of them, 
as I shail be of mine; don’t let 
om grow up before they learn all 
this.” 
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No one knows how the words 
sink and live never to be forgotten 
in Stella’s heart; long years after 
they came home to her again better 
understood; now she only heard like 
a voice in a dream the quiet words. 

Basil paid his visit to Dorcas that 
day. While Stella sat thinking, the 
door opened and he camein. It was 
quite dusk then; he couldn’t see 
Dorcas until he had come over quite 
close to where she lay. Stella had 
stood up at his entry, and Dorcas, 
laughing, held out her hands to 


him. 

“ At last, Basil,” she cries; “I 
thought you were never coming to 
see me any more.” 

He stoops down; Stella is not 
dreaming, she is standing quietly by, 
and he stoops down and kisses 
Dorcas’s white forehead. 

“T am very glad to see you so 
well,” he says, and he seats himself 
on the small chair which Stella has 
vacated. 

“Yes, I am nearly quite well, 
now,” Dorcas says; “ you must thank 
Stella, Basil, she is the very best 
nurse in the world.” 

He lifts his eyes. There is a 
slight mute figure, little more than a 
shadow, standing by the window—a 
slight pretty figure, the ghost of 
which haunts him day and night 
with a grace and tenderness not to 
be found in any other. He stretches 
out one hand, while with the other 
he keeps fast hold of Dorcas’s. 

“Come here,” he says; and obe- 
dient to all his small commands, the 
girl crosses over and stands beside 
him. 

“Kneel down here by the sofa; 
you are such a tall young lady we 
cannot see you nae 80.” 

Dorcas laughs, and Basil laughs 
too; she hears it all in a dream, she 
slips down, never answering until she 
is kneeling on the carpet beside the 
sofa. 

“She is a very good little nurse. 
I must thank her by-and-by.” 

He is holding her hand in one of 
his, and he presses it gently while he 
speaks, half laughing; but Stella 
never answers, never oncé looks at 
him; a sort of cold dead chill is ereep- 
ing over her, and even stealing into 
her heart; tae old golden dream is 
beginning to grow distorted and like 
a hideous nightmare. How she 
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managed to fly that room and leave 
those two together she didn’t know; 
but ina minute or two more she was 
alone in her own little study—the 
door shut, and the window open, 
and she leaning her two elbows on 
the window-sill, and gazing out into 
the cold blustry evening without. 
Away stretched the great dim plain 
of the sea, a world in itself—another 
cold homeless world. Was that 
little glimpse of love which had come 
to her weeks ago only a dream, was 
it after all only the ghost of something 
which might have been, but never 
could be now? And then she went 
and sat down and wrote to Dick. 
The letter found him days after in 
Venice in an out of the way big 
untidy house along one of the river 
streets. Handsome, pale-faced Dick 
working ever in his old patient way, 
“without money and _ without 
friends,” for the fame and fortune 
which was so long in coming. There 
are dozens of square canvases leaning 
wearily against the wall; there are 
martyrs’ heads and Madonnas’ sweet 
faces; there is a battle piece, and a 
shipwreck off some gigantic unknown 
coast ; there are little sketches of 
home life quite Dutch in style and 
finish. But those little pictures‘are few 
in number compared with the many 
new ones which surround them, for 
Dick’s tastes in pictures have altered 
lately; some of the poetry of “ Italia 
la bella” has found its way into 
them; and there is a picture of St. 
Cecilia sitting at an organ. There is 
life in that picture; it was never 
drawn from the artist’s fancy only; 
it is some long-cherished memory of 
a face and form and action belong- 
ing to some way in his own life. 
Some sister's face, perhaps, or lost 
love—but some one who has lived 
and looked before him in real life. It 
stands the foremost among the ranks 
of his pictures. 

Richard is sitting by the open 
window, and he is looking out idly 
over the water; a quiet gondola 
skims by like a ghost; a lonely foot- 

assenger crosses the little bridge 
just before him, and hurries along the 
opposite side; and on that opposite 
side in an upper window, one on a 
level with his own, sits Mademoiselle 
St. Ange. The charming little 
artiste whose acting has been setting 
half the world wild lately. Ah! 
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etite Madelaine! dusky-eyed, en- 
’ orld that 


chanting siren! the w used 
to worship you and flock to look at 
your beauty, and glory in your smiles, 
seems to have quite forgotten you in 
these later days, because death fell 
in love with you and carried you 
away for his bride, leaving scores of 
monsieurs and signors to their 
hearts for a season after you. Ma 
petite Madelaine! I haven’t forgotten 
you yet. I, one of the very least of 
all your admirers, am true to you 
still. Did you ever even dream, 
Madelaine, that while you smiled and 
spoke and flashed your great eyes all 
round the house, one lean unhappy 
boy was breaking his heart because 
you never smiled on him, or seemed 
to notice his presence at all, although 
he went regularly every evening at 
Paris and Naples to a stage-box to 
gaze upon you and hurl bouquets 
that you pretended tothink camefrom 
anyone but him, although he picked 
a quarrel with that painter fellow at 
Venice, who wrote you little notes and 
painted your portrait; although in 
that quarrel he got the ugly sword- 
cut over his eye that he is always 
blushing for when people question 
him about it now ; although he had 
a brain fever when you married and 
another when you died. Ah, little 
Madelaine! you were so sweet and so 
cruel that other women seem like 
shadows when I think of you—and I 
never mean to marry ! 

And this same Madelaine St. 
Ange, what a little coquette she was 
to be sure. She has seen that good- 
looking young painter with the pale 
face and great eyes, once or twice be- 
hind the scenes at the theatre. But 
alas, he is so blind he has no eyes for 
the goddess before whom the world 
is falling down to worship. He was 
introduced to Madlle. Madelaine so : 
Richard stood looking dreamily out 
over the stage, Madelaine, her pretty 
intelligent face full of life and en- 
thusiasm, was bowing her exit ; she 
floated by him a little queen; and 
Richard's foot catches in some part of 
that floating train, and it tears. Oue 
quick flash from the dusky eyes 
brings the colour up to Dick’s face— 

“ Pardon mademoiselle,” he mur- 
murs, and lifts his hat ; but made- 
moiselle quite desolée has hurried 
by gathering her train after her. 
The great dark eyes full of anger ; 
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Richard is troubled at having been 
so gauche and rude. Later on he 
gets an introduction to-Madelaine, and 
this time stands face to face with 
her ; she is such a fairy woman, he 
such a great tall young giant— 

“ Mademoiselle ”—he begins, flush- 
ing up hotly; a failing of his; but 
mademoiselle interrupts him— 

“No, no,” she cries. “I know 
what monsieur would say ; but it is 
no matter, he is forgiven.” 

Half the beaux gens in the theatre 
would have given their eyes for that 
smile of Madelaine’s ; but itfis quite 
thrown away upon Dick. There is 
only one womans smile that he can 
ever be in love with, and that woman 
is not Madelaine. 

But they are friends ever after ; 
mademoiselle has her rooms right 
opposite Dick’s rooms; and made- 
moiselle is interested by that grave 
young painter, who doesn’t seem in- 
clined to follow the steps of half the 
world, and worship her small person. 
The spirit of contradiction is very 
strong in some people ; very, very 
strong in La petite Madelaine. She is 
obliged to make love to “ Monsieur 
Richard !” 

It was a narrow street in Venice, 
one of the river streets traversed by 
little cob-web bridges; and Madlle. 
St. Ange sat often at her casement 
window, with her curiously bewitch- 
ing face gazing out in the glorious 
light. Richard had an artist’s admi- 
ration for beauty. 

“T think I could paint a verycharm- 
ing picture of you, mademoiselle,” he 
said, “if you will sit to me fora St. 
Cecilia.” 

She smiled, showing her even little 
ivory teeth. 

“T am not suited for a St. Cecilia.” 

“ Nay, but you are, mademoiselle ; 
throw up your eyes devotionally 
—there! that is perfection. Part 
pov lips a iittle—so! Turn the 

ead so that I may catch the lights 
on your hair and neck. Madlle. will 
make a charming St. Cecilia,” 

“You shall paint my picture, then.” 

“ As St. Cecilia ?” 

“Tf you wish.” 

“Tt is very good of you, madlle. to 
give me so much of your time ; it will 
weary you.” 

“ Not in the least.” 

Many sittings Madelaine gave Rich- 
ard ere the picture was completed ; 
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and if ever a man was tempted to fall 
in love with a beautiful woman, 
Richard was tempted to love Made- 
laine St. Ange. But he was not 
susceptible, he was hard to please, 
and moreover, there was the ghost of 
Stella forever stepping beside him, 
and looking him in the faze, and call- 
ing him by name. 

‘This will be your last sitting, 
Mademoiselle Madelaine.” 

“Tndeed !” 

“Ves, Iam satisfied with the pic- 
ture at last.” 

“You seem glad.” 

“Ofcourse I am,” he answered. 
“Tt has taken a long time.” 
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Madelaine laughed. 

“Monsieur is an Englishman ; he 
cannot pay a compliment.” 

Dick looked up laughing, and flush- 
ing at the same time. 

‘No, mademoiselle, compliments 
are insults ; but the picture has been 
a link between us to make us friends.” 

He spoke gaily, but Madelaine with 
a soft light in her eyes, looked up to 
his face, and almost whispered— 

“It is a blessed picture then, mon- 
sieur Richard, for my friends are so 
few !” 

She was a terrible little coquette, 
was Madelaine ! y 


ITALIAN FOLK LORE. 


Tue Italian Fireside Stories of Strapa- 
rola and Basile (fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries) were by no means 
the earliest collections made in the 
Peninsula. There were many sources 
for the stories current in Italy after 
the fall of the Empire. The old 
classic legends were kept alive in the 

ople’s memories somehow. The 

orthern intruders must have brought 
their own household tales with them 
in greater or less plenty. The Sara- 
cens had possession for centuries of 
the south of the country, of Sicily, 
and Crete, and must, in times of 
comparative peace, have made an 
exchange of the light coins of house- 
hold fiction with the more early 
possessors of the land. 

Then came the Norman settlement 
in Southern Italy, in the eleventh 
century, and to increase the wealth 
of current fiction, there was inter- 
course more or less frequent with 
Asia, to recover what the Neapolitan 
and Sicilian Saracens had lost in 
their progress westward. At an 
early day they had obtained from 
the East the celebrated collection 


called in modern times the “‘ History 


of the Seven Wise Masters.” In its 
original form an Eastern monarch 
endured existence and improved in 
wisdom, through the medium 6fseven 
wives and seven wise councillors. 
It would be unreasongble to expect 
that among seven ladies indifferently 
occupied, some one would not be 
found of an evil disposition. So one 


of the wives accused the King’s only 
son of a heinous crime, and his father 
accordingly condemned him to death. 
One of the sage councillors presented 
himself at the levee of his sovereign 
on the day of the intended execution, 
and by apt illustrations and touching 
stories, turned him from his design. 
The bad woman recovered lost ground 
in the evening by a story of her own, 
and only for the appearance of the 
second philosopher next morning 
with some other convincing narratives, 
the prince would lose his head. She 
was at her dirty work again the same 
evening, and thus the prince’s fate 
ascended and descended till the 
seventh day, when innocence trium- 
phed and the false lady got her 
reward. 

This ingenious collection was ren- 
dered into Latin verse during the 
twelfth century, by the Monk’ Gio- 
vanni, under the title of Dolopathos 
or the “ King and his Seven Sages,” 
and imitated in French verse by a 
poet named Hebers, and in French 
prose by some unknown writer. 

Boccaccio (fourteenth century), 
dressed up three of the tales in the 
Dolopathos (suffering from deceit), 
as well as a few others taken from the 
Fabliaux of Rutebeuf and Eustace of 
Amiens. 

From the various sources indicated, 
as well as from the Hispanico-Moor- 
ish collection of Alphonsus noticed 
elsewhere, sprung the collection called 
theCento Novelle Antiche, contributed 
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by writers, whose names ungrateful 
or careless historians have not preser- 
ved. The collection has existed in 
MS. since’ the close of the thirteenth 
century. 

Every explorer into the region of 
Italian fiction is soon aware of the 
absence (to a great extent) of the 
heroic spirit of the Spanish and 
French romances of the middle ages. 
This is accounted for by the presence 
of so many mercantile and literary 
corporate institutions in Italy at a 
time when in the countries mentioned 
(the clergy excepted), all the inhabi- 
tants were either cultivators of the 
ground, or military men of different 
grades. Of course chivalry was not 
unknown in Italy; even the free 
companies were under its influence ; 
but in many of the Italian stories, 
the serious things of knight errantry 
are invested with a burlesque charac- 
ter. There is much of every-day 
wisdom to be found in them, mingled 
with curious problems and _ their 
ingenious solutions; and stories of 
intrigue were frequent. The outlines 
of a few are presented as specimens. 


KING PHILIP AND THE GREEK. 


“The renowned King Philip of 
Macedon had received a present of a 
fine horse from the King of Spain. 
He sent for his chief farrier, and 
asked his opinion of the animal. 
‘Rather get the opinion of the 


Greek “So-and-so” at present in 
— royal prison.’ The Greek being 

rought into the King’s presence, was 
asked to say what he thought of the 
horse. ‘He is a fine animal,’ said he, 
‘but was reared on an ass’s milk. 
A message was sent to Spain, and 
the Greek’s opinion found correct. 
The king in admiration of the man’s 
sagacity ordered him an extra daily 
allowance of half a loaf. 

“Some days after, the king sent 
for the Greek to give him his opinion 
on some of his jewels. ‘Which of 
these appears to your majesty to be 
the most precious ?’ ‘This one.’ The 
Greek took the stone, squeezed it and 
placed it to his ear. ‘Sire, I think 
this jewel contains a living worm.’ 
A lapidary being sent for, broke the 
stone, and the Greek’s judgment was 
found correct. The king’s respect 
increased, and a whole loaf per day 
rewarded the Greek’s ingenuity. 

“ After some little time Philip be- 
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timacy, sent for the Greek. ‘Who 

— my father?’ ‘Your predecessor 
to be sure, Great King.’ I'll put you 
to death if you do not declare your 
realopinion.’ ‘Your father, O, Philip, 
was a baker.’ ‘Now your death is 
certain if you have belied my mother.’ 
He entered at once on a strict inquiry, 
his mother especially being tightly 
targed, and the result justified the 
prisoner. The king once more sent 
for him, and thus the conference 
went on— 

“*How did you know that the 
horse was fed on an ass’s milk ?” 

“*Byhis holding his ears always 
in a drooping posture.’ 

“* How did you know of the pre- 
sence of the living worm ?” 

“ * By the warmth of the stone.’ 

“*How did you know that my 
father was a baker ? 

“* Had he been a king, O Philip, 
~ would have done something 

tter for me than awarding me a 
half and then a whole loaf.’ 

“The king blushed for his shabbi- 
ness, and promoted the ingenious man 
to a befitting post.” 


Worthless John Lackland, for some 
cause or other, was a_ favourite 
with the Italian story-tellers. Ac- 
cording to them he-was most humane 
and liberal with his knights. One 
day at a feast he saw a poor chevalier 
slipping a silver dish-cover under his 
coat. By-and-by the steward miss- 
ing it insisted on a search. John 
approaching the culprit, and standing 
by his side, slipped the cover under 
his own coat, whispering ‘They’ll © 
hardly search me.’ He soon after 
took occasion to relieve the distressed 
knight out of his difficulties. 

Anothertime, being in bed, he spied 
a few of his poor followers enter, and 
help themselves to several valuable 
articles. Encouraged by their suc- 
cess, they even laid hands on the rich 
quilt, and began to pull. John did 
not relish that extra piece of impu- 
dence. “Hola, Messieurs,” shouted 
he, “you are welcome to the rest, 
but this is really a case of leze-majesté 
assault and battery.” They were so 
confounded that they dropped all and 
made off. 

Many generous and noble actions 
are neha of Saladin in the Cento 
Novelle. One, however, is rather ofa 
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pains to entertain doubts of his 
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very suspicious character. The great 
Arab Chief finding that his foeman, 
Richard of England, would persist to 
fight on foot, sent him a present of a 
noble destrier. Richard showed no 
pa delight or gratitude, but 

ade one of his attendants mount and 
try his paces. The battle steed bein 
gifted with a hard mouth, cmeated 
incontinently for his own camp, and 
never drew breath till he stood in the 

resence of Saladin. Melek Rik and 

is knights shook their heads and 
enjoyed the disappointment of the 
astute chief. 

In the Cento is found the beau- 
tiful anecdote, still a favourite in 
children’s books, of the hungry and 
deserted steed, who finding some grass 
on the end of a bell-rope, rung it, and 
thereby got his ungrateful master 

roperly punished for his neglect of 
is poor beast. 

The tale of the disconsolate widow 
of Ephesus, edifying or the reverse, 
as it is taken, is also found in 
the collection. So is the affecting 
story of the “Lady of Shallot,” so 
sweetly sung by our Laureate. One 
of the short stories breathes the very 
soul of chivalric honour. 


THE KNIGHT WITHOUT FEAR AND KING MELIADUS. 


“The cavaliers just named were 
determined foemen to each other. 
Once the Knight Sans peur, as he 
was on a journey, met a company of 
his own squires, who, as his visor was 
down, happened not to recognise him. 
In their discourse they asked him, 
which did he consider the better 
knight, the Chevalier without Fear, 
or King Meliadus? He said, of the 
two the king was the more excellent 
chevalier, and for this affront to their 
master theytook him at disadvantage, 
bound him on a haqueny, and con- 
ducted him to a convenient place to 
hang him. King Meliadus riding by, 
asked what had the knight done to 
merit such ill-treatment. “ He has 

ronounced King Meliadus to be a 
better knight than the Chevalier 
without Fear.” “A wrong judgment, 
indeed, but not deserving such usage.” 
He charged them, sword in hand, 
routed them, and released the pri- 
soner. He then asked him his name 
and quality. “I am the Knight 
without Fear, and King Meliadus is 
my most determined foe.” No more 
passed between them. He covered 
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the saddle of the knight’s steed with 
his own coat of arms, helped him to 
mount, and requested him not to look 
at the embroidering till he reached 
his evening stage. On dismounting 


and examining the coat, he found out 
the name of his generous deliverer.” 


We shall now resume our selec- 
tions from Basile and Straparola, pre- 
mising that the “ Woodman,” “Sig- 
nor Scarpacifico,” the “ Sorcerer and 
his Pupil,” and “ Good Day” are from 
“ collection of the last-named story- 
teller. 


SANNETELLA. 

“The King of Bello Buojo had one 
child, a daughter, and as he was 
anxious that some descendant of his 
own should succeed, he looked out 
carefully for a husband for her. But 
she was hard to be pleased, and said 
at last that her husband should be 
like no other man, and her poor fa- 
ther was puzzled. 

“He went and stood at his win- 
dow, and examined the appear- 
ance of every man that went by. At 
last he saw a fine tall handsome man 

ass, and sent out a servant to bring 

im back. He asked him to stop 
and dine, and when he was going 
away he made sure of his place of 
living. ‘Would you like to have 
that gentleman for your husband ?’ 
said the king to his daughter. ‘A 
pretty husband he would be,’ said 
she—‘ a man so awkward that he let 
an almond drop out of his mouth at 
dinner.’ 

“ Next day the king watched again, 
and again he saw going by a gentle- 
man, who pleased him by his appear- 
ance and carriage. He invited him 
in, and the three sat down to dinner. 
When he left, the king asked his 
daughter how she liked him. ‘ Worse 
than the man of the almond,’ said 
she. ‘He’s so proud or so lazy that, 
he requires two servants to take off 
his cloak.’ 

“* What sort of husband will you 
have then ?’ said the king in a very 
bad humour. ‘TI’ll have no husband,’ 
said the self-willed young lady, but 
a man with agolden head and golden 
teeth.’ So the father in order to 
annoy her, issued a proclamation 
that whoever presented himself at 
the palace with a golden head and 
golden teeth, should get the princess 
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in marriage and become heir of the 
kingdom. 

“The news came to the ears of 
Scioravante, a bitter enemy of the 
king, and a sorcerer besides. He 
went into his magic chamber, and 
made a circle, and burned powders, 
and called up an evil spirit. ‘ What 
do you want with me ? said he. ‘To 
give me a golden head and golden 
teeth.’ ‘Ah, that would be impossi- 
ble, but T’ll put a pair of golden horns 
on your head if you like.’ ‘My brave 
spirit if you don't do my bidding, 
before the hand moves a minute I'll 
summon up Lucifer himself, and tell 
him what you’ve said.’ ‘ Pardon, 
master, it must be done,’ and the 
same moment the outside of his head 
was the colour of the finest gold, and 
his teeth were gold of the purest kind. 

“Next day, as the king was on 
the look out at his window, Sciora- 
vante walked by. The king called 
out, ‘Don’t be in a hurry; I want 
to speak to you.’ The marriage 
was soon concluded, though the 

rincess was rather frightened. 

When the ceremony was over, 
said Scioravante to his father-in- 
law ‘ You need not take any trouble 
about sending attendants with my 
bride. You could no more count my 
servants than you could the sand on 
the sea-shore.’ 

“ He took his bride on the saddle 
before him, and rode away, and at 
last they came to a stable, where 
several horses were feeding. ‘ Here 
you have to stay,’ said he to the 
princess, ‘ till I return from a journey 
which will occupy seven years going 
and coming.’ ‘ And what shall I have 
to live on? said she. ‘Oh, you can 
use what the horses leave,’ said he, 
and he and his steed were away like 
the wind. 

“Tt would tire you to hear all 
about the crying and the lamenta- 
tion of the poor lady, and the miser- 
able days and nights she spent. Her 
bed was some straw laid in a corner on 
the stones, her food the oats and hay 
which the fierce-looking animals 
dropped out of their mouths. 

** About two months after her ar- 
rival, when she was scarcely any- 
thing but skin and bone, she saw 
through a chink in the wall a beauti- 
ful garden, full of fruit trees ; and 
shé felt such a longing and such 
hunger that she scraped away as 


much as let her poor thin body out 
through it. She pulled a bunch of 
grapes and ate it greedily, but soon 
made her way back again, for the 
neighing that she heard from the 
horses nearly frightened her life out. 
That very day, Tate in the evening, 
she saw the sorcerer come in wit 
rage in his face. ‘Wretch,’ said he, 
‘you have disobeyed me ; your last 
hour is come.’ He held up his dagger 
to strike, but she fell on her knees. 
and prayed so pitifully that he put it 
in his sheath again. ‘ You have 
stopped me on my journey,’ said he, 
‘and now it will be seven years more 
before Ireturn. Don’t attempt to go 
outside the stable nor into the garden. 
I'll hear it the same moment, and 
your death the same day is as sure as 
fate.’ 

“Well, the lot of the poor princess 
now was not so bad. The fear of 
death lightened it a little, but still 
she suffered dreadfully. In a week’s 
time, however, her father’s cooper 
was going by, and when he looked 
in he was frightened by the wild- 
looking, miserable woman he saw 
crouching in a corner. ‘Oh, don’t 
you know me?’ said she. ‘I really 
don’t,’ said he. ‘Ah, sure I’m the 
daughter of your king, and here’s the 
state in which Goldenhead has left 
me.’ ‘Qh, goodness!’ said he, ‘ poor 
lady! Tl bring you safe home or 
lose my life.’ He had two barrels 
slung over his horse. He put the 
princess in one, balanced her with 
some stones in the other, mounted 
his beast, and let nothing stop him 
till he got to the palace. The horses 
ae when they saw what he was 
about, and the sorcerer made a quick 
turn about on his journey ; but the 
princess was safe inside her father's 
palace before he got toit. The cooper 
arrived in the night, and was nearly 
well drubbed by the servants, for 
they would not believe that the poor, 
wasted creature, gathered up on her- 
self in the barrel, could be their 
princess. But she was carried in, 
and the king told of her coming ; and 
when he saw her lying on a sofa, just 
at the point of death, he could not 
refrain from crying aloud. However, 
crying was of no use. She was 
brought round by care, and her hap- 
piness at being at home was only’ 


equalled by her fear that, Golden 
Tooth would take her away again. 
13* 
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‘Oh, father, father!’ she cried, ‘I 
prefer a coarse kirtle here to a 
queen’s golden robes elsewhere. I 
will be your kitchen cook rather than 
leave you again.’ 

“When Scioravante saw that she 
had escaped this time, he found out 
the old woman that had nursed her, 
and said, ‘I want to have a sight of 
the Beauty of the Palace; here are 
a hundred ducats for you.’ So the 
old hag brought him up to her own 
garret, just opposite the princess’s 
room, and she was at her window 
combing her hair. She saw him by 
chance, and ran down the wide stairs 
to her father, crying and screaming, 
‘Oh, father, father! Golden Head is 
near at hand ; nothing will save me 
from him but a room guarded with 
seven iron doors.’ ‘We'll defend 
you, never fear,’ said her father, and 
the seven iron doors were made fast. 
When Scioravante heard this, he said 
to the old woman, ‘ A hundred more 
ducats for you if you get into the 
princess’s chamber, lay this note 
under her pillow, and say at the same 
time, ‘ All in the castle sleep, prin- 
cess only awake!’ The wicked old 
woman easily got into the princess’s 
sleeping room, as no one suspected 
her; and no sooner did she say the 
words than a deep sleep fell on every 
one in the castle. Scioravante easily 
got to the chamber, for there was 
no one awake to hinder him. The 
poor lady shrieked and called out, but 
no one heard her ; so he packed her 
up in the bed-clothes, and was carry- 
ing her off. But the note accidentally 
fell out, and the moment it touched 
the floor everyone awoke in the 
castle, and crowded to the room, for 
the princess continued screaming. 
All Scioravante’s magic was now of 
no avail. He was dragged into the 
court-yard, and cut into mince meat, 
thus proving, at his own cost, the 
truth of the proverb— 

‘Many a one falls into the pit which him- 


self has dug.’” 


This tale has many counterparts in 
the fictions of all nations. The pre- 
vailing idea, that of a helpless wife 


in the power of a cruel and relentless - 


master, of supernatural powers—per- 
vades the story of “Schalkin the 
Painter,” the “ Little Grey Man,” by 
Gerald ,Griffin, and many other 
weird tales of their kind. 
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Of the story of the “Two Brothers” 
we can afford only a few of the wise 
directions given by their father, 
“when he was obliged to close his 
reckoning with nature, and tear up 
the Book of Life.” One youth made 
little use of the grave common- 
places, and the other who meant well, 
was obliged to a good fairy for his 
own escape from misery. 

“Before all things, my sons, be 
God-fearing. All things will then 
fall out well for you. Him who 
carries his own horse let no man call 
a stable boy. A man must help him- 
self as well as he can. He who does 
another’s work, earns his own bread. 
‘He who spares, gains. Many grani 
make a ducat. Don’t give more out 
than comesin. Eat no more than you 
earn, for a small kitchen makes a 
great house. Eat and speak little, 
for he who speaks much does not 
always speak well, and a babbler 
often brings his own neck into dan- 
ger. 

“ Better a large heap of beans than 
a small one of akan Always 
keep company with people better than 
yourself; tell me your companions 
and [ll tell you what youare. He 
who associates with a lame man will 
hobble at the year’s end. 

“ First think, then act; itis use- 
less to cover the well when the child 
has fallen in ; fasten the bung when 
the barrelis full, not when it’s empty ; 
first chew, and then swallow ; for- 
pees and want of thought 

ave many a one to evil brought. 

‘A kicking horse gets more kicks 
than he gives ; he who strikes with 
~ knife, by the knife will meet his 
end. 

“ Beware of a poor man who was 
once rich, of a rich man who was 
once poor, of a professed beggar, of 
a foolish prince, of a selfish judge, 
of a jealous wife, of still water, of 
a bad neighbour, and an evil tongue.” 

The poor man uttered a whole 
hogshead full of such wise saws. 
What is quoted will give an idea of 
the wealth of Southern proverbial 
philosophy. 


THE SEVEN SLICES OF BACON. 


“There was once an old beggar- 
woman, who with her distaff in her 
hand, went begging from door to 
door, and as there are many, who by 
craft and deceit, support themselves 
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six months out of the year, so she 
went on till she persuaded some 
women who were charitable and easy 
of belief, to give her seven slices of 
bacon to make a good pot of soup for 
her poor daughter, who was only 
skin and bone, as she said. 

“She got these, and picked up on 
the way the full of her apron of dry 
sticks and chips. She gave all to 
her daughter, and bade her cook 
while she was going among the green- 
grocers to beg a few greens to relish 
the soup. 

“The girl took the bacon-slices and 
ut them in the pot over the fire. 
he savoury smell that arose from 

the boiling pot, soon brought on her 

such a wish for tasting that she could 

not resist. So she took up one of the 

—~ and ate it, saying, ‘It’s only a 
it of bacon, after all.’ 

“So she ate one bit, and that only 
gave her an appetite for another, and 
this fora third. She was then more 
eager than at the beginning, and the 
fourth went down ; the fifth went 
after it; and when the sixth was 
gone, what was the use in sparing 
the seventh ? 

“She then began to think what 
excuse she was to make to the mother 
when she returned. So she cut the 
sole of a shoe into seven bits, and 
put them down instead of the bacon. 

“The mother soon came in with 
some greens which a charitable 
neighbour had given her. She cut 
them up, and threw them in along 
with some bits of fat and crusts of 
bread, and when she thought all was 
well dressed she poured the contents 
into a wooden dish, and fell to, for the 
poor woman was hungry. 

“She soon found that her teeth 
were not as good as a shoemaker’s 
awl for getting through a thick bit 
of iomak leather, and felt sure that 
her daughter had been playing tricks 
with her. ‘Come,’ said she, ‘do 
you think my stomach is an old shoe, 
and can relish bits of leather ? Con- 
fess what you have done ; if yon don’t 
Tl not leave a sound bone in your 


“First she denied, but at last was 
obliged to give way, and threw the 
blame on the savoury smell that came 
from the pot. That did not satisfy 
the hungry woman. Seven times she 
Soesiebthe besom on her, and seven 
times she rested from her labours. 
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** At the cries of the poor girl, in 
came a merchant who happened to 
be passing by. He took the besom 
from the angry woman, and asked 
her did she intend to kill her 
daughter, and what was it all about ? 

“*Oh, the shameless thing!’ said 
she, ‘she'll ruin me with doctors’ bills. 
I ordered her to-day not to heat her- 
self, and there she has filled seven 
spindles, and now she'll be laid up 
after that fatigue, and be obliged to 
keep her bed for two months.’ 

“When the merchant heard this he 
said to himself, ‘ what a treasure that 
girl would be to the house of which 
she’d be the mistress!’ ‘Lay aside 
your anger, ma’am,’ said he, ‘ and 

ant me that girl for my wife, and 

ll give her the life of a lady. Through 
God's grace I have a pair of fowl in 
my house ; I fatten my pigs ; 1 owna 
dove-cot ; in a word, I can’t turn 
about in my house it’s so full. May 
God bless me, and keep away the evil 
i for my barns are full of grain, my 
chests full of meal, my jars of oil, my 
ts of butter, my kitchen racks of 
acon, my yard of firewood ; I have 
the finest beds, and plenty of fine 
linen, what more do I want ? 

“The old woman was almost be- 
side herself at this unexpected good 
luck. Intheold Neapolitan fashion she 
took her daughter’s hand, put it into 
his, and prayed that she might live 
with him a thousand years in health 
and happiness. 

“So the merchant embraced his 
bride, brought her home, and watched 
impatiently for the hour when she 
might commence with her industrious 
havdits. 

“The first day of the second week 
he rose early, went to market, bought 
twenty bundles of flax, and brought 
them in to his wife. ‘ Now, my darlin 
Saporita’ (that was her name), sai 
he, ‘spin on ; you need be in no fear 
of your old fool of a mother breaking 
your bones; I'll give you ten kisses 
for every ten spindles you finish. 
Spin away, and next Sunday fortnight 
when I return, and find the twenty 
bundles spun, I’ll present you with a 
beautiful red gown, trimmed with 
green sammet (velvet).’ 

“* Ves,’ said she to herself, ‘I su 
pose you think I’m a witch to be able 
to spin twenty bundles of flax in three 
wee You'll find them spun when 
your palms are covered with hair.’ 
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“So, while her husband was absent, 
she did nothing but cook, and eat, 
and drink from morning to night, for 
she was as gluttonous as she was lazy ; 
but when the time drew near she 
began to be frightened at the outcry 
the merchant would make when he'd 
find the flax untouched, and the meal 
chest and the oil jar empty. 

“So she set a long pole upright in 
the court, by way of distaff. So long 
was it that it reached as high as the 
roof. She got it wrapped round with 
flax and tow. She set vessels of 
macaroni at the foot ; she ate out of 
some, dipped her fingers in the others 
by way ection them for the work, 
spun thread as fine as the strands of 
a cable, and kept her work moistened 
with macaroni. 

“A good natured sorcerer coming 
by was so amused at the gigantic 
proceeding that he had like to burst 
with laughing. However, when he 
found the strait the poor woman was 
in, he by his art got allspun into fine 
thread in a minute, woven into fine 
linen the next, and bleached in an- 
other. 


“Saporita was now swimming ina 
sea of joy ; but the way she might 


conceal from her husband how the 
thing was done, and be spared future 
annoyance, she took to her bed, gave 
out that she was sick, and kept a 
measure of nuts near her hand. 

“ When her husband came near he 
found her groaning and twisting, and 
her bones cracking. She managed 
that with the nuts. ‘How are you, 
my dear ?’ said he. ‘I can’t be worse,’ 
said she. ‘Do you think ita small 
thing to spin twenty bundles of flax, 
and weave them, and bleach them in 
three weeks? Goaway. I will not 
use out the spindle of my own life in 
filling spindles for you.’ 

“*Ah, my darling !’ said he, ‘ get 
well again, and do as you please. I 
see your mother was right, and I 
ought to have taken advice. I'll send 
the doctor to you, and hereafter spin 
or don’t spin, just as you find it agree 
with you. 

“ He quitted the room and she ate 
the nuts, and threw the nutshefls out 
at the window. When thedoctor felt 
her pulse, and looked at her face, he 
said she was suffering from an excess 
of blood, brought on by too much 
eating and too little exercise. 

“ The husband drove the ill-natured 
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man out of the house with abuse and 
reproaches, and was going to order 
another, but she said it was not ne- 
cessary : the very sight of that man 
had cured her. 

“Her husband tenderly embraced 
her, and said that from that time out 
she should labour no more, but take 
care of herself ; for, as he wisely re- 
marked,— 

‘What advantageis itto win gold’and lose 
life?’ ” 


This story had its origin from an 
original fiction which furnished the 
ground-work of the “Lazy Beauty 
and her three Aunts” (‘“ Wexford 
Fireside stories.” D. U. Macazine, 
January, 1867), Mrs. Fitzsimon’s tale 
of the “White Hen” in Duffy’s 
“ Fireside Magazine” and Die Drei 
Spinnerin. Our rule in such cases 
as the present is not to trans- 
late or abridge any tale the same in 
substance as anyone already related, 
unless some curious modifications or 
circumstances in the new story justify 
the repetition. 


THE WOODMAN. 


“ Sicily is a fruitful and beautiful 
land, and contains many strong 
castles and fine cities. It was once 
ruled by Filippo Maria, a good and 
wise king, whose beautiful queen 
had given him a fine young prince 
named Guerrino. 

“This king was very fond of hunt- 
ing, and it happened one day that he 
and his people came upon a wild- 
looking man with long tangled beard 
and a thick greenish skin all covered 
with hair. The king made friendly 
signs to him, but he would not come 
near, and then the party surrounded 
him. He struck at them with a long 
staff, and they had some trouble be- 
fore they secured him. They bound 
him and brought him to the palace, 
where the king put him in a room 
by himself, and provided him with 
good food. He often came and con- 
versed with him, and always kept 
the keys of the door in his own pos- 
session, except when he was away, 
and then he gave them in charge to 
the queen. 

“One day when he was absent, 
and the queen was taking ‘her siesta 
with the keys under ion pillow, 
Guerrino approached the wicket of 
the prisoner’s door and began to con- 
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verse with him. The woodman 
managed, while a pleasant discourse 
was kept up, to draw out of the 
young prince’s hand his golden 
arrow, which he valued above all 
his possessions. Guerrino was much 
frightened, and earnestly begged him 
to give him it back to him, but he 
said he would not unless he brought 
the keys and gave him his liberty, 
The poor young fellow had his heart 
so much in his bow and arrow, that 
though he felt he was doing wrong 
he stole on tiptoe into his mother’s 
chamber, and quietly drew away the 
keys from under the pillow, and gave 
the woodman his freedom. 

“The first thing the queen did on 
awaking was to search for the 
keys. Not finding them, she ran 
in a fright to the prison-room, found 
it open, and then called her attend- 
ants together. She had hardly opened 
her lips to question them, when her 
son acknowledged that it was he who 
had given the woodman his liberty, 
in order to recover his arrow. She 
thought a while in the greatest afflic- 
tion, and then told Guerrino to call 
two of her trustiest followers whom 
she named. She gathered all the 
gold and jewels that were at hand, 
and when the men came in she gave 
them to them, and bade them get 
three of the best horses in the stables, 
and go away with her son. ‘The 
king would kill him,’ said she, ‘on 
his return when he would find what 
he has done. Choose safe and private 
ways ; you will be answerable to me 
for my son’s life.” They obeyed her 
orders, and the three rode away, the 
mother and son crying bitterly at 
their parting. 

“When the king returned and 
found what had happened, he would 
have killed the queen only for the 
attendants. When he came a little to 
himself he reproached her bitterly 
for sending their son away, and sent 
messengers on every side to recover 
him, but all returned without having 
got sight of him or his attendants. 

‘** He and they rode along for seve- 
ral days, till at last the devil put it 
into the fellows’ heads separately to 
murder the young prince and divide 
the gold and jewels between them. 
They were about speaking to each 
other about this when they were 
overtaken by a noble-looking and 
well-formed young man, mounted on 


a horse of the finest colour and shape. 
He saluted the prince, and asked 
permission to journey on in his com- 
pany. Nothing could please the 
prince better, and they did not feel 
fatigue nor weariness as they went, 
so much were they pleased with each 
other. Let us now talk of the wood- 
man. 

“In his youth this person was a 
handsome young nobleman. He fell 
deeply in love with a lady, and be- 
cause he could not obtain her he 
betook himself to the forest in de- 
spair, and lived only on such veget- 
ables as he could find. There he led 
a savage life till he was taken. After 
his escape he met with a compas- 
sionate fairy, who took pity on him, 
and restored him to his former state. 
She told him of the misfortune that 
had befallen Guerrino, and charged 
him to watch over him. She then 
presented him with a magic steed, 
and vanished from his sight. 

“They travelled in company, Guer- 
rino not knowing who his companion 
was, and at last they reached Ireland. 
The kingdom was then ruled by 
Zifroi (Siegfried), who had two lovely 
daughters, Potenzia and Hleutheria, 
They were as estimable as they were 
beautiful, and their father saw things 
only through their eyes. 

“At the same time the whole 
kingdom was ravaged by a wild horse 
anda wild mare, which destroyed all, 
both men and beasts, that they could 
tun down. The inhabitants were 
fleeing away to other countries, and 
the king was in the deepest despair, 
as no one would venture to attack 
the fierce savages. The two wicked 
attendants thought this would be a 
fine opportunity to get rid of their 
master, and secure his riches.. Their 
distrust of one another, and the pre- 
sence of the woodman, had prevented 
them from doing him any harm 
till now. 

“So they told the landlord what a 
strong, valiant young prince their 
master was, and what furious animals 
he had slain on his journey. There 
was nothing, as they said, in which 
he took such delight as heroic deeds 
of that kind by which countries were 
freed from the ravages of furious 
beasts. 

“ Away went the host joyfully to 
the palace, and mentioned what he 
had just heard, and in a very short 
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time a message came for Guerrino {o 
wait on the king. Guerrino was only 
a slight youth of nineteen or twenty 
at the time, and very surprised he 
was to hear the —_ praises of his 
heroic actions, and the ¢ honour 
he should hold him in when he would 
have slain the terrible marauders that 
were laying the country waste. 

“The poor prince said but little, 
and returned to his inn very badly 
pan with what was expected from 

im. He staid in hisown room con- 
sidering what he should do, but his 
fellow-companion came in and got out 
of him the cause of his trouble. 

“*Cheer up!’ said he. ‘ Return 
to the king, and request him to get 
the most skilful blacksmith in the 
kingdom to make four horse-shoes 
nearly round, and about two inches 
longer than common, sharp at the 
edge, and two hooks fastened be- 
hind. I shall get my horse shod with 
them. He isa beast of proof; you 
may be easy about what will happen. 

“So Guerrino returned to the king, 
who gladly sent for the most skilful 
smith in the city, and told him to 
execute what the strange knight 
Guerrino 
went to the forge with him, and gave 
him his directions, but he on y laughed 
in his face, and said the like was 
never done ; but then the king hap- 
pened to come in, and quietly told the 
smith to get the job done, or be pre- 
pared to fight the wild horse next 
day himself. 

“Theshoes were made, and the horse 
shod, and the UNKNOWN privatel 
gave directions to his young friend, 
and all the city was at the windows 
next morning, admiring the handsome, 
noble-looking young prince, riding 
through the streets with a spirited 
cheerful air, and goiug off in the di- 
rection of the retreat of the wild 
horse. 

* As soon as he came within hear- 
ing of the frightful neighing, he dis- 
mounted, took off bridle and saddle, 
and climbed a tree to witness the 
dreadful fray. 

“Soon the wild horse came on 
thundering at full speed, and seized 
the magic steed, and such a struggle 
took place as never before was seen. 
In their rage the foam that came from 
their mouths was equal to that of a 
wild boar close beset with dogs. 
After a short contest the magic horse 


would ——s him to do. 
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gave his enemy such a kick with his 
sharp shoe, that he broke his jaw in 
pieces. He then lost all strength, and 
fell on the sod. 

“Down came Guerrino from his 
tree, and struck off his head with a 
blow. This he bore up on his sword’s 
point, and rode triumphantly to the 

alace, through a lane formed by the 
joyful and shouting citizens. 

“Great honour was conferred on 
Guerrino by the king. But the two 
wicked attendants worked their point 
so well that he was soon sent to de- 
stroy the wild mare. The magic 
horse had less trouble with her. 
After pretending to fight for some 
minutes, he gave her a kick on one 
of her forelegs, and disabled her. 
Guerrino mounted on his own steed, 
and leading the hurt mare, returned 
tothe palace. Great was the people’s 
joy at their deliverance from them 
both.. She was put into the royal 
stable, but soon died of grief and of 
the hurt. 

“When Guerrino reached home, he 
lay down on his bed to rest, but could 
not go to sleep onaccount of a buzzing 
which came from a honey-pot that 
lay in a corner. He went over, and 
found a bee with its wings so clogged 
that it could not get out. He laid 
his finger under it, and lifted it up, 
and as soon as it got the honey rubbed 
off its wings, away it flew. 

“Next day the king sent for 
Guerrino, and said, ‘I owe you so 
much that I do not know how to 
repay you except by giving you one 
of my daughters for bride, and a 
good dowry besides. Potenzia has 

air of the finest gold, Eleutheria of 
the purest silver. The two shall be 
shown to you to-morrow with thick 
veils over their hair. If you guess 
the princess with the golden locks 
you shall have her for wife ; if you 
do not you shall lose your head.’ ‘A 
very strange reward,’ said Guerrino, 
‘for my services to you and your 
kingdom, but I am at your power 
and must submit.’ 

“He came home and complained 
of his hard fate to his friend. * Never 
mind,’ said he, ‘the bee which you 
freed from the honey-pot will be there, 
and will light on Princess Golden- 
lock’s head or cheeks once or twice— 
keep your eyes open.’ ‘How can Il 
ever repay you,’ said Guerrino, ‘for 
all you have done for me? ‘I am 
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only paying my debt to you,’ said the 
other. ‘I am the woodman to whom 
you gave his liberty. I have been 
restored to my former condition by a 
good fairy, and will not rest till I 
present you an honoured man to your 
parents. When 7 obtain Potenzia, 
obtain the hand of Eleutheria for 


“When the hour came the prince 
was shown into the room where the 
king was sitting with his two daugh- 
ters. Their heads were closely cover- 
ed with white veils, so that not a 
hair could be seen, and they were so 
like that the nobles present nor their 
own father, sitting a few feet away, 
could tell which was which. 

“Guerrino sat some time in deep 
thought, looking from one sister to 
the other, until Zifroi began to get 
impatient, and told him to delay no 
longer, but make his choice. He 
prayed for a little delay, and it was 
well he did so, for the bee flew in 
through the open window, and began 
to buzz round Potenzia’s head. She 
gave a little shriek, and the bee flew 
away, but soon returned, and drew 
another little cry from her, and then 
flew away altogether. 

“Still the prince waited for some 
moments till the king said he would 
give him no more time. So he stood 
up, walked over to Potenzia, laid his 
hand on her head, and cried, “ This 
is Princess Potenzia with the golden 
hair, and I beg her to be my bride.” 
She threw off her veil with much 
pleasure, and everyone was in great 
joy. Guerrino then kneeled to Zifroi, 
told him he was the King of 
Sicily’s son, and asked the hand of 
the Princess Eleutheria for his dear 
friend. It was readily granted, and 
the two marriages took place amid 
the rejoicings of the whole country. 
Swift messengers were sent with 
news to Sicily, and soon the two 
married couples paid a visit to the 
king and queen, whose joy and hap- 
piness made them forget the sorrow 
they had endured.” 


In the German collections Der 
Wilde Mann bears a resemblance to 
this in the plot. The Italian story- 
teller does not appear to have studied 
Irish history or fiction to - eat 
extent ; otherwise he woul Soe 
made his destroyers out of a couple 
of fierce wolves or serpents, and given 


some other name than Ziffroi to the 
Hibernian king. He had probably 
read that the Danes were once para- 
mount in Ireland, and so made an at- 
tempt at the Northern heroic name, 
Siegfried. 


SIGNOR SCARPACIFICO. 


“In Postema, near Imola, once 
lived a man named Scarpacifico, a 
wealthy man enough, but rather 
close-fisted and miserly. He hada 
housekeeper, a shrewd, sturdy, and 
trustworthy woman, as stout and 
strong as a man. Scarpacifico him- 
self was an active bustling man when 
he was young, but now that he had 
grown old, his limbs began to fail, 
and a walk of any length fatigued 
him. So Nina, his housekeeper, ad- 
vised him to buy a mule for himself, 
and spare his poor feet. At her bid- 
ding he walked into the next town 
one day and bought a serviceable- 
looking mule. 

“There were at the marketthat day 
three lazy rogues who lived by their 
wits. They saw the purchase, and 
one of them opened his mind to the 
others how they might get possession 
< the mule, and they hit on this 
plan :— 

“ As Scarpacifico was riding hom 
one of the knaves accidentally joine 
him from a cross-road, and saluted 
him with the usual ‘God save you, 
sir” ‘And you, too, my friend,’ 
was the answer, and then this dia- 
logue took place :— 

“* Whence are you coming ? 

“¢ From the market.’ 

“* What were you buying ?” 

“« This mule.’ 

“* What mule? 

“*¢This one under me.’ 

os Is this a joke, or are you in earn- 


“* Tn right down earnest.’ 

“* Very odd ; in my eyes the beast 
is a full-bred ass.’ 

“Scarpacifico did not answer a word, 
but rode on. 

“When he had got on about two 
bow shots he was joined by the 
second knave. 

“* Good day, my friend; where have 
you been ?” 

“* At the market.’ 

“* You were making some purchases, 
I suppose }’ 

“*Yes, indeed, this mule that’s 

under me.’ 
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“* Goodness me! did you buy that 
thing for a mule? Don’t you see it’s 
an ass 1 

“* Plague on it !’ said the poor man 
to himself, ‘I’ll give the confounded 
beast to the next that makes the 
same remark. 

“He rode on till the third rascal 
made his appearance, coming up a 
by-road. 

**God save you, sir. You have 
been at market, I suppose. Did you 
get any good bargain ? 

“Ves, indeed; this serviceable mule 
that’s carrying me.’ 

“*Serviceable mule, indeed! Oh! 
what rogues there are in the world ! 
And some one passed off that animal 
on youfora mule? Just open your 
eyes, and you'll seeit’s nothing but 
an ass.’ 
“*T’'m in the way of bad luck to- 
day,’ said Scarpacifico to himself. 
* Here is the third person in the same 
story with the others. ‘ Well,’ said 


he to the cheat, ‘ as you say it’s an 
ass take it, and do what you wish 
with it.’ Hedismounted, his customer 
thanked him and rode away to his 


comrades with his prize, and Scar- 
pacifico went home foot-sore and 
downcast. 

. “When he arrived he told his 
housekeeper what had happened. 

“* Ah, my poor master!’ said she, 
‘you have been turned inside out. I 
thought you were more clever. Had 
I been in your place those three 
knaves would have got nothing by me.’ 

“* Don’t fret, Nina,’ said he; ‘Til 
serve the rascals as good a turn.’ 

“ A neighbour of his had two goats 
so much alike that they could not be 
distinguished one from the other. He 
went and purchased the two, and 
directed Nina to make ready for an 
entertainment he was about to give 
next day. There was to be veal along 
with fowl and kidneys roasted, 
and he gave her spices, &c., to make 
ragouts and tarts after her own man- 
ner. Next morning he left one of the 
goats fastened to the yard hedge by 
a rope, and furnished her with grass 
and leaves. He put a rope round 
the neck of the other, and led it to 
the town. He was scarcely arrived 
when the mule’s new masters spied 
him out. They drew near, and 
saluted him, and asked if Signor 

ifico was about to make any 
new purchases to-day. 
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“Tam about purchasing the ma- 
terials of a good dinner to which I 
have invited some of my best friends, 
and it will give me great pleasure to 
find you three there also.’ The three 
rogues were only too well pleased. 
So when he had made his purchases 
he laid all on the goat’s back, in the 
ee of the knaves, and said to 

er, ‘Take these home to Nina, and 
tell her to have the veal nicely dress- 
ed, and the fowls and the kidneys 
roasted to a turn, and the ragouts 
and the tarts prepared in her usual 
manner. The spices are in these paper 
bags. Good luck lie in your road !’ 

“The moment the goat felt herself 
at liberty she took the road in her 
hand, and up to this hour no one 
knows into whose hands she fell. 
Scarpacifico and the three comrades 
and some other acquaintance went 
about the town, and when their 
business was done they took the way 
to his house. As they entered the 
yard, the goat which the comrades 
thought they had a while since seen 
loaded in the town, was taking her 
evening meal of fresh grass, tethered 
to the hedge. When they entered 
the house, the master said to the 
housekeeper, ‘Nina, did Jinny give 
you my message?’ Nina, who hadn’t 
cut her eye-teeth yesterday, answered 
readily enough,—‘Oh yes, master. 
She told me to cook the veal, roast 
the fowl and the kidneys, and prepare 
the ragouts and the tarts in my usual 
style.’ ‘ Very good,’ said Scarpacifico. 

“The three companions were 
amazed at this, and during dinner 
they consulted how they might get 
such a valuable animal into their pos- 
session. However, they discovered 
no means of doing it but the straight- 
forward one. So after dinner they 
asked the host what would he take 
for his valuable goat. ‘Indeed,’ said 
he, ‘she is so useful to me that I have 
never thought of parting with her, 
but you are my friends, and if your 
hearts are really set on having her, 
she must be yours for fifty ducats. 

“They thought the terms very 
moderate, and teld out the gold at 
once. ‘Now, my friends,’ said he, 
‘I must say a word in order to pre- 
vent you being frightened. Don't 
take any heed if the goat does not do 
her duty satisfactorily for a day or 
so. As soon as she gets used to you, 
you will wonder at the change.’ 
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“They said nothing but went awa 
with their prize as soon as they could, 
and when they reached home (they 
all lived in one house), they said 
to their wives,—‘Don’t get ready 
anything to-morrow for dinner until 
we send you things from the market.’ 

* Next day they accordingly went 
to the market, and bought fowl and 
other necessaries, put them in a 
wallet, laid them on the goat’s back, 
and gave her directions what to say 
to their wives just as Scarpacifico did, 
and then set her at liberty. Thisshe 
made such good use of that they 
never got a glimpse of her tail or her 
horns again. 

‘At dinner-hour they were at 
home, and asked their wives if they 
had attended to the directions which 
they had sent them by the goat, and 
if dinner was ready. ‘ Oh, you simple- 
tons! said they, ‘to believe that a 
poor dumb beast could do the duty of 
a Christian—neither we nor you will 
ever see the goat again.’ They were 
so enraged at being tricked that they 
took their weapons, and away with 
them to Scarpacifico’s house to kill 
him. He saw them coming and pre- 


pared to receive them. When they 
came in and were about to do the 
deed, he cried out, ‘Stay your hands 


gentlemen. It was Nina there who 
persuaded me to play that trick on 
you. She has the money and I was 
about rewarding her for her wicked- 
ness just asyoucamein. Here goes!’ 
He ran on Nina and stabbed her in 
the side : down she fell and the floor 
was covered with her blood (from a 
bladder tied under her arm). When 
Scarpacifico saw this he seemed 
beside himself. He cried, ‘Oh my 
poor Nina, what have I done? I 
couldn't endure life without you. 
Thank goodness, I can undo the 
mischief!’ He took a fife out of his 
pocket, blew three blasts on it, and 
up jumped Nina as brisk as if she 
had never been killed. Weren't the 
rogues astonished! ‘ Would you part 
with that pipe, neighbour ?” said they. 
‘I do not like to be without it, said 
he, ‘but’ as you weren’t well treated 
that last time, you must have it fora 
hundred ducats.’ They were only too 
glad to get it, and counted out the 
money. ‘Harkee,’ said he, ‘You 
might do the first deed awkwardly ; 
so try your hand on some dumb 
animal.’ 
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“When they got home they took 
a pig and killed it, and immediately 
one of them blew three blasts on his 
fife. That didn’t rouse the poor 
animal ; so he went on blowing, but 
the more he blew the stiffer grew the 
body. ‘ Well,’ said one, ‘we are three 
jackasses to be taken in a second 
time. Let us tie the tricky fellow in 
a sack and drown him.’ The others 
said it was well thought of, and so 
they watched their opportunity till 
they pinned Scarpacifico, popped him 
in a bag, tied him up well, and carried 
him to the deepest part of the near 
river. They were tired and thirsty 
on the way carrying the sack by turns, 
and went into a tavern to refresh 
themselves, hanging the sack to a 
strong bough of atree outside. After 
a little while as a neighbour of 
Scarpacifico’s was going by driving 
his flock of sheep before him, he 
heard a voice as if it was up in the 
air, ‘I won’t have her ; I’m too old to 
think of marrying.’ He looked round 
and saw the bag and thought he knew 
the voice. ‘Is that my neighbour 
Scarpacifico ? said he, ‘and what’s 
the matter? ‘Ah! the king wishes 
me to marry his daughter, and because 
I refused he sent his servants to bring 
me by force. They will soon be out 
after their drink. Take me out and 
put in one of your sheep, and I’ll pay 
you when I get home. No sooner 
said than done. Out came Scarpaci- 
fico, in went the sheep, and away 
went the two men driving the flock 
before them. 

“The comrades came out soon 
after half drunk, carried the load by 
turns, and cursed Scarpacifico for 
kicking so much. They dropped 
their load in from a high bank, and 
returned like men that had done 
some good action. What was their 
astonishment on getting near home 
to findScarpacifico assisted by another 
man, driving a large flock of sheep 
before him. They were so stupified 
thatthey could not open their mouths, 
‘Ah, good neighbours |’ said he, ‘ you 
have done me the best turn you ever 
did. I went down through the water 
till I came to a beautiful green mea- 
dow full of sheep such as these which 
I am driving home. If I had only 
two or three people along with me 
could have brought away more.’ ‘Oh, 
I declare we'll go back and try our 
luck.’ ‘But it won’t do unless you 
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are flung down in a sack with great 
force. If you went in of your own 
accord you'd never get as low as 
the meadow.’ ‘Well and can’t you 
and this honest man tie us up in sacks 
and pitch usin.’ ‘And perhaps it’s 
some harm you’d do me again, when 
you'd come out.’ ‘We'll swear to 
you on the hafts of our daggers that 
we won't.’ 

“The oath was taken, three sacks 
were got, and all went back to the 
river. Scarpacifico and his neigh- 
bour put them in the sacks, and pre- 
tended to fasten them well at the 
mouth, but they left the cords loose 
on purpose. ‘They then heaved them 
in where the water was about five 
feet deep, and walked home. The 
poor rogues, finding themselves get- 
ting very uncomfortable, all dark 
about them, and neither sheep nor 
meadow, worked away till they 


got themselves free, and looked 
mighty vexed and ashamed when 
they were safe on dry land. They 
got home as well as they could ; never 
told a word of their adventure to 
their wives ; and, either on account 
of their oaths, 


or for fear they’d be 
played some worse trick, they never 
troubled Scarpacifico nor his house- 
keeper again.’ 


Portions of this tale resemble a 
German story told by the Grimms, 
and Lover's “ Big Fairly and Little 
Fairly.” The theme has great attrac- 
tion for fireside audiences, who re- 
joice in the repeated discomfiture of 
the evil characters, though the arms 
used against them are not always 
those of honourable warfare. One 
disagreeable feature in some of the 
old-world novels was the disregard of 
human life, arising from the chronic 
state of warfare which prevailed 
among neighbours in the early period 
of the world’s history. Among the 
very few liberties we have taken with 
our subjects is that of reducing within 
reasonable bounds the amount of 
blood-letting in which our very re- 
mote ancestors delighted. 


GOOD DAY. ° 
“ By Casegna in Romagna lived an 
active industrious woman, named 
Lucetta. She had a son whose ‘ike 
could not be found in the world for 
stupidity and laziness. He slept 
till noon, and when he awoke he lay 
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in bed an hour rubbing his eyes. He 
then took uparespectable timestretch- 
ing his arms and legs; in fact, he 
conducted himself like the most 
aggravating lazy-hide that could be 
found in the world. 

“This greatly grieved his poor 
mother, who had hoped he wont one 
day be the support of herold age. At 
last, to excite him to a better course, 
she began to give him advice. ‘My 
son,’ said she, ‘whoever wishes for 
good day (good luck, prosperity) in 
this world must be up betimes and 
work. Good luck waits on the early 
risers and the industrious, not on the 
sleepy-heads and lazy-bones. Take 
my advice, my son, and so will you 
see good days and everything turn 
out well for you.’ 

“ Lucilio (that was thé name of the 
young fellow) was as simple as sim- 
plicity itself. He heard the words 
of his mother plain enough, but he 
had no idea of what they meant. 
Waking up early out of a heavy sleep 
and thinking of what his mother had 
said, he strolled out, and rested him- 
self at the town gate. But he was 
soon tired standing, and lay across on 
the very way to finish his sleep in 
comfort. Every one going in or out 
was obliged to pass over him. 

“Tt happened on the night before, 
that three men of the town had gone 
into the fields to take up a treasure, 
whose hiding-place they had dis- 
covered. They were now returning 
home, with their prize put away in 
their pockets, and fastened in their 
clothes. Lucilio was after taking his 
sleep, and was thinking what the 
“ good-day” meant, when the first of 
the three rogues stepped over him,and 
said, ‘God send you a good day my 
friend!’ ‘God be thanked!’ said 
Lucilio, when he heard the two 
words, ‘I have got one.’ 

“The mistrustful man whose guilt 
was present to his mind, thought 
the expression was one directed to 
him, and that his secret was known. 
The most harmless things in such 
cases are suspicious. 

“The second man as he stepped 
over Lucilio said the same words, 
and he whose mind was still on the 
same thing, said half aloud, “ God be 
praised again ! now I have you two!” 

“The third coming up, used the 
same words, and poor Lucilio, nearly 
out of his senses for joy, jumped up, 
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and cried, “Now I have got the 
three ; what luck !” 

“The poor fellow meant but the 
three ‘ good days, which were never 
out of his head ; but they understood 
it in their own sense. So they took 
him aside, bade him not discover 
on them, and gave him a full quarter 
of their haul. 

“ Lucilio took his share with much 
pleasure, ran home to his mother, 
and cried, ‘Mother, mother, great 
luck! Because I minded what you 
said, I got the good day three times, 
and all this besides. Take it, and 
buy everything you want.’ The poor 
woman was very glad, and bade her 
son continue to go on in the same 
good way.” 


Such stories as this last, in which 
simple and purposeless means coun- 
teract cunning and deeply-laid de- 
signs, are exactly fitted for the fire- 
side atmosphere, where for the mo- 
ment, all the sojourners are in an 
agreeable and well-disposed frame of 
mind, and sympathise with the tri- 
umph of innocence and helplessness 
over wickedness and brute force. 
The present tale has “Doctor Al- 
wissend”’ for near relative in Ger- 
man collections. Its Irish relatives 
of many removes are Lover's “ Gal- 
lant little Tailor ” and “ Fionn Mac 
Cuil and the Scotch Giant.”—D. U. 
M., Oct. 1862. 


THE SORCERER AND HIS Pupil. 


“In the island of Sicily, in the 
beautiful and renowned city of Mes- 
sina, lived a certain deeply-read ma- 
gician named Lactantius. By day he 
appeared to all his fellow-citizens to 
be a careful, hardworking tailor, but 
at night he exercised himself in all 
the craft of the Black Art in a well- 
secured room. 

“An apprentice of his, Dionysius 
by name, once came to this room in 
after hours. He found it securely 
barred and bolted, but hearing an odd 
noise within, he drew near, and peep- 
ed through the keyhole. There he 
saw him actively employed at magic 
art, and became so interested about 
it, that he could think of nothin 
else. The needle, the thimble, ion 
shears soon began to gather rust, for 
from a steady, eager, and active work- 
man, he became a sleepy, idle, and 
careless fellow, intent only on learn- 
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ing forbidden arts, and all negligent 
of what he-once so delighted in. 
When his master came to look closer 
after his conduct, he was so displeased 
that he sent him back to his father, 
to whom his return in this manner 
brought the greatest grief. 

“After a day or two he took him 
back to the tailor, and begged him 
to give him another trial, and if 
necessary, even to give him a good 
beating. It was his heart’s wish that 
he should learn the trade, and be 
able to earn a decent livelihood for 
himself. 

“Lactantius gave consent, and 
Dionysius resumed his place on the 
shopboard ; but improved so much 
the wrong way that his shoulders, 
and head, and arms, got a taste of 
the a wand every day, the 
goose slapped him with her iron 
wings, and asa rule his cudgellings 
were more plentiful than his meals. 
All this he endured for the sake of 
the lesson learned at night through 
the keyhole. 

“ At last the magician took no fur- 
ther care about him. He considered 
him so stupid that he did not even 
care if he found him employed as a 
spy on himself. Such an ass as he 
was would not comprehend anything 
about it,—a fellow that could not even 
learn the easy mysteries of the needle 
and shears. But all the time Diony- 
sius drank in everything he saw at 
eyes and ears. 

“One day when his father came 
to look after him he was not to be 
seen in the workshop. So he went 
into the dwelling-house, and there 
was his poor son cutting up firewood, 
drawing water, nursing the child, 
sweeping the house,—in short, doing 
all the duty of a kitchen-wench, 

“The poor man was so heart-sore 
at this sight that he brought his son 
home, and thus sorrowfully spoke to 
him. ‘ You know, my dear son, how 
anxious I have been that you should 
learn your trade, to have a means 
of support for yourself and me in 
my old age. Now instead of that, 
I see I will be obliged to work hard 
to keep the life in us both. Oh, it’s 
a dismal prospect !’ and the poor man 
began to ery. 

_“ Dionysius was affected at the 
sight of his father’s sorrow, and beg- 
ged him to be comforted. ‘Thoug 

did not learn to make or sew, I 
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learned a much more difficult thing, 
and one that will support us bot 
in comfort. I have learned this art 
by enduring much hardship, and 
many a night watch.’ He then men- 
tioned what they were to do next 
day, and what his father should par- 
ticularly observe. 

“Next morning Dion rubbed him- 
self with a salve, murmured some 
words, and to his father’s great as- 
tonishment, a finely-formed horse 
stood before him. He put a bridle 
on him, and led him to the market 
where they were soon surrounded by 
a crowd of people and horse-dealers, 
all admiring the glossy skin, the fine 
proportions, and the spirit of the 
young steed. The father was asked 
if he was for sale and he said he was. 

“TLactantius happened to be in the 
crowd, and knowing that the old man 
could not possibly own so fine a 
beast, he looked closer at him, and 
by his art he knew him to be the 
man’s son and his own apprentice. 
He said nothing but walked home, 
dressed himself like a horse-dealer, 
put plenty of money in his pocket, 
and returned to the market. 

“There he entered into conversa- 
tion with the old man, and after some 
higgling paid him down two hundred 
gold ducats,* took hold of the bridle 
and was leading him away. But he 
was told that he had bought the 
horse and not the bridle, and that if 
he did not like his bargain his money 
should be returned. However he 
beset the poor father with so much 
flattery and sweet talk, that he forgot 
what his son had impressed so much 
on his mind the night before, and let 
horse and bridle go together. He 
had reason soon to recollect it how- 
ever, for he did not find his son 
before him at home, as would have 
happened if he had kept a firm hold 
of the bridle. Lactantius took his 
purchase to the stable, and for break- 
fast, dinner, and supper, treated him 
to whippings and cudgellings without 
stint. He soon became as miserable 
an object as anyone could see. 

“The sorcerer had two daughters 
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not so cruelly disposed as their father. 
They often stole to the stable, gave 
the horse food and drink, rubbed him 
down, and caressed him. One day 
when their father was away, they 
went to the stable, and took him by the 
halter to the river to have a drink. 
As soon as he reached the brink he 
plunged into the water, became a 
little fish, and swam away. 

“The daughters saw this with great 
astonishment, and returned home in 
great fear of punishment. They sat 
in their room crying and wringing 
their hands, and this way they were 
found by their father after his visit 
to the empty stable. ‘Stop your ery- 
ing, girls? said he, ‘and tell me the 
exact truth about the horse. If you 
do I shall recover him again.’ So 
they told him the thing just as it had 
occurred, and away he went to the 
river. He plunged in, became a pike, 
and began the pursuit. 

“The little fish soon found himself 
chased by the fierce looking pike 
darting after him like an arrow 
through the water with his sharp 
teeth threatening instant death. 
When he was within a very danger- 
ous distance of him, the little fellow 
sprung out of the water, and into the 
basket of the king’s daughter, who 
was gathering fine pebbles on the 
bank; as he reached the basket he 
a a beautiful ruby ring set in 
gold. 

“When the princess returned home, 
and was examining her store, she was 
delighted to find the beautiful ring. 
She put it on her finger, and was 
never tired turning it round, and ex- 
amining it. When she was alone in 
her room, she was astonished and 
frightened enough, to find the ring 
slipping off, and in the next moment 
a fine handsome young man kneeling 
at her feet. She was about cryin 
out, but he held up his hands an 
looked so pitifully at her, that she 
checked herself. As soon as she was 
any way calm he told her his story 
from beginning to end, and she felt 
great pity for him. After a while 
she told him it was out of the 


* This is a vexatious coin to meet ‘with in a story, its value varying so much at 


different times and in different places. 


The Austrian, Russian, and Hamburgh ducat is 


in value about 9s. 4d. The modern Italian ducat is worth 3s. 4d., the Spanish, 4s. It 
was first coined in Sicily in the twelfth century, and bore this legend,—<Sit tibi, CaristE 


datus, quem tu regis, iste Ducatus. 


(Let this Duchy which thou governest,O Curuist, 


be assigned to thee.) The coin got its name from the last word of the i 
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question for him to remain in her 
room, and he resumed the shape of 
the ruby ring, and lay on the table 
before her. She put it among her 
other jewels, and retired to rest. 

“Tt happened at that time that the 
king was dangerously ill, so ill that 
the most skilful doctor in the city 
said he couldnot be cured. Lactantius 
hearing the news, put on doctor's 
clothes, repaired to the place, and 
announced to the king that he was 
possessed of a remedy which would 
soon restore him to health. 

‘Tf you succeed’ said the king ‘I 
will make you an independent man 
during the rest of your life.’ 

“*T seek neither honours, power, 
nor riches, said the pretended doctor. 
I shall only ask for a small favour 
from your Majesty.’ 

“*Tt must be granted,’ answered 
the king, ‘if it be not impossible nor 
unjust.’ 

“*Tt is neither, sire, was the 
answer. ‘It is only a ruby ring set 
in gold, which is among the jewels of 
the princess your daughter.’ 

“*That is but a trifle,” said the 
king ; ‘you shall have it, and more 
valuable marks of my gratitude.’ So 
Lactantius set to work, and in less 
than ten days the king was in as 
sound health as he had ever en- 
joyed. 

“So while the doctor was present 
one morning, herequested his daughter 
to bring hima certainruby ring which 
was among her jewels, and which he 
was sure she would gladly present to 
the good physician, who had recovered 
him from the jaws of death. The 
princess immediately brought down 
every jewel she was possessed of ex- 
cept the one wanted. She was asked 
where was the ruby; she declared 
she had no precious stone of any kind 
but what was there in the casket. 
‘Look in on me to-morrow morning,’ 
said the king to the doctor in a 
whisper. 

“When the princess was in her 
own room she locked the door and 
began to’cry bitterly. Dion, when he 
saw her in this state, resumed his 
own form, and began to comfort her. 
‘This doctor,’ said he, ‘is the deadly 
enemy I told you of, but I hope to dis- 
appoint him. When you can no 
longer hide me, do not give me into 
his hand, but fling me against the 
wall ; leave the rest to myself.’ 
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“The next morning the doctor was 
on the spot, and the king sent for his 
daughter, and spoke to her in his 
presence. ‘Dear daughter, this man . 
has restored me to life as I may say, 
and I expected from your love and 
duty to me, that you would not 
grudge him a much more valuable 
thing than a mere jewel. I request, 
beloved daughter, that you will gra- 
tify us both in this little matter with- 
out further trouble or delay.’ 

“The princess curtsied, went to 
her room, and returned with her jewel 
casket. She handed thejewels, oneafter 
another to her father; he handed 
them to the doctor, but he shook his 
head, and laid each on the table as he 
got it, till at last he saw the ruby 
between her fingers. ‘Ah! said he, 
‘that is the one I wish for, and no 
other. He held out his. hand, but 
she kept a firm hold of it, while she 
addressed the king. Father, for your 
sake, I will part with this jewel which 
is as dear to me as my life, and which 
I shall lament till the day of my 
death. I give it not with good will, 
but through obedience.’ 

“So saying she flung it against the 
wall, and as soon as it fell to the 
ground it was changed into a pome- 
granate which burst on the moment, 
and flung its grains round the room. 
The doctor immediately transformed 
himself into a cock, and began to 

yick up and swallow them in great 
aste. 

“Dion had kept himself confined 
to one grain which lay pretty well out 
of sight, but when the cock, after 
picking up all the rest, spied it out 
and was making at it, up sprung in 
its stead a fox, which seizing on the 
cock’s neck, strangled him in a 
moment. The astonishment of the 
king and princess became still greater 
when, the moment after, young Dio- 
nysius stood before them in all the 
freshness of youth and beauty. He 
put one knee to the ground, and after 
telling his story to the king, humbly 
begged the hand of the princess. The 
king would probably have preferred 
another son-in-law, but he was un- 
willing to annoy his daughter, who he 
saw well enough would not be sorry 
to become Dion’s wife. Sothey were 


married, and the bridegroom took 
care to provide well for his father, and 
the good-natured daughter of his old 
master.” 
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In the “Arabian Nights” will be 
found an earlier and more masterly 
version of thisstory. There the prin- 
cess, endowed with magic qualities, 
struggles with the evil enchanter and 
finally overpowers him, but unhap- 
pily perishes from the effects of the 
flames which he had cast on her from 
his mouth during their stern strife. 
Who that recollects his impressions 
of delight, and pity, and terror when 
reading that story in the early spring 
of life, would not repurchase his 
bovish feelings at a high rate ? 

Our stock of Italian folk-lore is far 
from being exhausted, but several of 
the remaining tales are either such as 
we have already presented, or have 
nothing peculiar in their structure to 
recommend them. The short nove- 
lettes of Boccaccio (second half of 
fourteenth century) and his succes- 
sors do not come within the compass 
of our design. 

We have not meddled with Scandi- 
navian folk-lore, as most of the 
northern stories are found in the 
German and Sclavonian collections, 
and Mr. Dasent has done all that is 
needful forthem. The French fairy 
stories of Perrault and the Countess 
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D’Aulnoy are nearly all familiar to 
the boys and girls, young and old, of 
our islands, and require no reintroduc- 
tion. So, having usefully supple- 
mented (in our own judgment) the 
foreign collections already translated, 
we bring to a close our repertory of 
the “ HousgHotp SrToRIES oF 
Europe.” 

We would recommend a course of 
their perusal to ladies’and gentlemen, 
who for some years have been 
studying the Newgate calendars of 
fictitious life, but for fear of such a 
reprimand as was once given to her 
steward by a Parisian lady of high 
fashion, who, for some little over-si ht 
in her conduct, was recommended 
country air at her chateau. 

Her steward, pitying her listless 
state, induced her to an evening pro- 
menade on the terrace, and pointed 
out the surrounding scenic beauties, 
and other amenities of the situation, 
concluding with the assurance that 
her happiness would be great in the 
enjoyment of these innocent pleasures. 
‘Stop, you old imbecile!” cried at 
last the poor lady, whose patience had 
been sadly overtaxed, “I detest in- 
nocent pleasures |” 


LITTLE SIN. 


I couLp never tell how I came there; 
and the past is so hopelessly buried 
in the present, that it is in vain I 
strive to penetrate the mystery of my 
youth. Sometimes, in my quietest 
moments, dim shadows of long ago 
flit across me, and once or twice a 
sudden gleam of consciousness half 
reveals why I went there; but all is 
so vague and intangible that I can 
never determine whether an un- 
quenchable sorrow hath blotted out 
all remembrance, or whether I was 
put in that living tomb to expiate 
some unforgiven sin. 

Ah! thou City of Dolor! Shut in 
all round by mist and water, thou 
art a picture of myself! On one side 
the channel posts that die away on 
the glassy lagune remind me of the 
lost landmarks of my life; and on the 
other, the thick miasm that for ever 
hangs like a pall over the forbidden 

t of the town is like the impene- 
trable veil that lies before my future. 


The present, however, is terribly 
real, and the town with its strange, 


silent inhabitants indelibly fixed in 
my brain. It is formed by wild 
rambling streets of overhanging 
houses, bound and held together by 
massive beams of timber; these cross 
and recross each other at innumerable 
angles, and every angle is marked 
by a deeply-wrought gargoyle. Nor 
does ornamentation end here, for the 
mysterious people that dwell therein 
have expended all their energies in 
this decoration, and vied with each 
other in the production of what 
should be most horrible and gro- 
tesque. They have lavished their work 
on each available buttress and knob; 
so much go, that not a single ex- 
crescence on the walls has escaped 
being fashioned into some hideous 
monster, who threatens the passer-by 
with tongue and claw. 

The houses also carry their living 
decorations, in the shape of number- 
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less flocks of large sombre birds. 
These swarm together, and perch in 
every niche and crevice. 

High up, amid the jumble of conical 
roof and chimney, with their black 
coats and gray poles, they look like 
a mournful assemblage of widows, 
or a jury of matrons taking note of 
the errors of humanity; and lower 
down they give an unnatural and re- 
pugnant vitality to the wooden 
dragons and reptiles that shelter 
them. Were it not for their extraor- 
dinary tameness they would be like 
the doves and pigeons of the happy 
paws who live far off; but they 

ave lived long enough apart to ac- 

uire another nature, and become in- 
ependent and unbirdlike. 

o action in the conduct of the 
people below escapes their attention; 
and they took unwonted notice of me 
—a stranger—of me, Carl Mortvich, 
as I walked up the ill-paved streets 
to the house of the great professor, 
Doctor Spohrdrein. 

The people of whom I inquired 
the way all seemed cast in the same 
mould. I saw no women—all were 
big-bodied men, with large fatuous 
heads and lipless mouths. They 
did not share the birds’ excite- 
ment, but silently motioned me on. 
The crows cawing at me with their 
red throats, and fanning me with 
their wings, until I entered my pre- 
ceptor's door. 

He was seated in the middle of a 
high, ill-lit, dusky room, walled in 
with books and manuscripts. A large 
fur cloak, and a square black skull- 
cap, gave him a venerable. appear- 
ance, otherwise he was but one of 
those I had met in the streets. 

Thus he spake : 

“Thou hast done wisely to come 
hither and learn the Science of Life. 
Thou hast done well in determining 
to employ the conscious part of thy 
nature in investigating what belongs 
to thyself. Itisa aie study, and 
will amply repay thee. Be not im- 
patient; and remember that the mind 
will not grow, like inorganic matter, 
by simple accretion, but requires the 
most varied food. Look around thee! 
This is thy room—thy home! trea- 
sured with golden secrets, which 


await thine investigation. Seek them 
then !—seek them with patience and 
labour, and thon shalt attain true 
happiness.” 

VOL, LXXIII,—NO, CCCCXXXIV. 
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“Who am I? Whence caine I?” 
“T perceive that thou art now 
fatigued in mind and body, and re- 
quirest rest. But if thou could’st 
entirely forget thyself, how happy 
for thy studies—then with our Pytha- 
gorean discipline thou would’st 
readily master the truths of Paracel- 
sus, and understand the subtle 
doctrines of the learned Arabian, 
Ben Musa. Strive thou unceasingly; 
and thou shalt presently enter my 
laboratory, and explore the mysteries 
of a new alchemy.” 

“To whom can I look for help ?” 

“T will direct thy studies ; but for 
the rest, help thyself. In this com- 
munity no one is permitted to serve 
or attend the other; but should’st 
thou require further guidance, seek 
ye Master Kongk, the psalmist, who 
is learned in all our rules and govern- 
ance. He will explain to thee our 
fashions, and give thee such help as 
is consistent with our laws.” 

“ How long do I remain here?” 

“We take no measure of time. It 
is but an immoral division of space 
which is calculated to vex and dis- 
turb true study. Think not of it ; 
but now approach me, and place thine 
hand in mine, while I enforce on 
thee two admonitions. First—gain 
such lore as thou listeth. Thou art 
free to use all these books ; but I for- 
bid thee to seek knowledge from the 
one with the brazen cover. Second 
—Take such liberty as thou listeth. 
Thou art free to roam through all our 
ways ; but I forbid thee to cross the 
little bridge which leads to the lower 
part of the town. Now, thou wilt 
find repose on this couch, and re- 
member, that although my counsel 
costs thee nothing, repentance may 
cost thee dear.” 

In the continual perusal of erudite 
books all consciousness of how the 
days came and went was soon lost. 
After condensing the reasonings of 
Ammonius Saccas and the older phil- 
osophers, I applied them in elucidat- 
ing the systems of Ben Musa and 
Roger Bacon, and thence became im- 
mersed in the study of medicine. On 
the topmost shelf, buried in dust, and 
half eaten by rats, I found the two 
lost manuscripts of Paracelsus, to 
wit, his “ Forbidden Remedies,” and 
“Secret Directions.” 

In the one, among other formula, 
was divulged the forgotten mode of 
14 
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making small globules, which, dissi- 
pating at a low temperature, would 
evolve certain poisonous vapours ; 
and, in the other, which was devoted 
to Therapeutics, he insisted on the 
necessity of the physician practically 
studying the nativity of children. 
These I read, and in further search for 
books, came to where part of the 
shelf had been partitioned off into a 
sort of cage, and securely locked up 
in this was the book with the brass 
covers. It was a large, ponderous 
tome, laying on its side, the brazen 
binding being tied together by 
leathern thongs. My thirst for know- 
ledge was so great, that I did not 
hesitate a moment in trying to open 
it, but it defied all my endeavours. I 
then attempted to cut the leathern 
thongs with aknife, but found that the 
blade could not pass through the 
grating, and at last was fain to de- 
sist, and go into the town to cool my 
fevered brain. 

So the days passed. I would wan- 
der rote the streets, and look 
across the forbidden bridge, with its 
two small wickets. Here I would 
see the misty pall for ever tied down 
over the opposite side, and the 
marshy lake for ever gray and un- 
ruffied. Nearer home, I would find 
the people for ever silent, and the 
birds for ever unfriendly ; and when 
in my room, the brazen book with 
the strange lurid gleam it cast on the 
ceiling,-was for ever tempting me to 
open it. At last I bethought me of 
a plan whereby I would gain access 
to its pages. By means of a feather 
I moistened the thongs with sweet 
paste, and the rats soon severed the 
cords for me. Then I fashioned two 
bent wires, and on inserting them be- 
tween the bars, found that I could 
raise the brass covers, and partially 
decipher the text. 

On the title-page I read “Ye 
Booke of Unknowne Sinnes,’’ and 
what I gleaned from the fragments 
that came in view was, that these un- 
known sins are the worst, and are 
visited with the heaviest punish- 
ments. That when a wan sins beyond 
his power of expiation the debt is 
laid on another’s shoulders. That 
cycles of atonement come round with 
unerring fatality, and that he who is 
chosen to bear the burthen has not 
the martyr’s crown, for the awful 
knowledge of self sin is given to tor- 
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ture him. Then, after commenting 
on the causes of first sin, it went on 
to analyze the more subtle ones of 
secondary sin, and showed that while 
contrition followed the one, remorse 
belonged entirely to the latter. 

Notwithstanding my difficulties, I 
read this book at the expense o 
the others, for did it not expound “ 
own state to me? and was not 
another example of the many who 
had suffered for what they knew not 1 
The more I read the more I felt that 
I was being hurried into a cycle of 
atonement. Could I escape ? 

I dare not ask my preceptor to ex- 
pound the book to me; and who 
could tell me of myself? Could Herr 
Kongk? I determined to try, and 
forthwith sallied forth to his house. 

Over the door “ Kongk, Psalmist,” 
met my eyes, in cunningly carved ser- 
a and inside a man whose face 

ad all the ugly characteristics of the 
people intensified, asked me what I 
desired ? 

“Tam tired and unhappy,” quoth 
I; “and would leave this place. 
Wilt thou assist me ?” 

“Thy preceptor frameth laws, and 
I enforce them,” answered he. “ He 
hath forbidden thy departure, and but 
lately told me thou wer’t deep in thy 
books. Whence this change ?” 

“WhoamI? Whence came I?” 

“ Would’st thou know ?” 

“T would.” 

“ Listen.” 

With that he took a pipe from his 
pouch. A pipe of a finger’s length, 
such as the happy shepherds play on 
in far off fields; and he discoursed, 
oh! such sweet music! Music that 
took me back, and warbled promises 
and hopes to my weary ears. 

“Play again! I could listen for- 
ever |” 

“Then thou art influenced by happy 
sounds ¢” 

“Tam. They recall that which is 
lost, and lead me into meadows, and 
golden sunshine.” 

“Would’st thou test their full 
power? Would’st thou call the birds 
to thee ?” 

“T would.” 

“ Come hither.” 

Linking his arm in mine, he led me 
to the open street, and again piped 
that sweet melody. Then, from the 
housetops and chimneys; from the 
dragon’s mouths, and every gaping 
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monster, swarmed the foul birds. 
~ 


pitched on our shoulders and 
they ran over our feet, and 

flapped in our faces till I could scarce 

breathe. 

“ Kill them! 
cried. . 

Then the tune ceased, and in its 
place came three or four dirge-like 
notes; a minor refrain oft repeated, 
which chilled my heart, and sent the 
birds flying back to their hiding 
holes. 

Stopping my ears, I rushed from 
him in terror, nor paused till I was 
ina atzange place, panting under the 
shadow of green trees. 

A comely woman was looking at 
me over the opposite wall. 

“So thou hast crossed the little 
bridge,” said she, in a soft voice. 

“T come from the town, and am 
tired,” I answered. 

“ Enter here, and rest.” 

I followed her into a low-roofed 
cottage, and sat down. She leaned 
her arms upon the table, and gazed at 
me earnestly, and ardently. 

“Hath the learned professor, the 
Doctor Spohrdrein sent thee to me }” 
she asked. 

“Nay; far from that; he hath 
forbidden me to cross the bridge.” 

“ And woman is forbidden to enter 
yon grave-like town! No love, no 
sympathy lives there! It is better 
for Carl Mortvich to be here amongst 
the cool trees and happy birds. Carl 
Mortvich must have a care, or his 
heart will be wormeaten like the pro- 
fessor’s books, and Kongk will pipe 
away his sul.” 

“Ah! thou knowest my name. 
Tell me, whoam I?! Whence came [?” 

“Tf I tell thee, wilt thou be kind to 
me ?” 

“T will.” 

“Let me whisper to thee. My 
child may soon born, and thy 
preceptor knows full well that with- 
out human aid we must both 
perish! Let me beseech thee not 
to tell mine enemies, but give me thy 
help when my trouble comes. Do 
this, and thou shalt learn all thou re- 
quirest to know.” 

I thought of the “Secret Direc- 
tions” of Paracelsus, and before I left 
gave the required promise. At home, 
the Brazen Book afforded me but 
scant comfort. The more I consulted 
it, the more fierve was my desire to 


They stifle me!” I 


Little Sin. 
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clear up the obscurity that enveloped 
me. At length I became impatient, 
and visited thecottagedaily. Butalas! 
after that, after I had fulfilled my en- 
gagement, and given her a physician’s 
aid, I dare not go and hear what she 
had to disclose ! I was afraid to cross 
the bridge. I was afraid of the new 
born babe, for the face had such an 
old, wicked look, that it haunted me 
ever after. Not only this, but in the 
period of monotony that followed, it 
always confronted me with the know- 
ledge of having committed some griev- 
ous sin. 

The Brass Book was full of such 
instances. Did not a Cycle of atone- 
ment bring the same revelation to the 

eat hunter, Hans Kestring? Was 
it not therein depicted, how, on that, 
last day’s shooting he was sensible of * 
a horrible change creeping gradually 
over him, until at last his disordered 
brain saw imps in his dogs, and che- 
ubs in the slain birds. And then, 
becoming suddenly conscious of sin, 
did it not show how he killed himself 
in very despair ? 

Mine was a similar case ; nor could 
I gain any solace, for since I had 
crossed the bridge, the people were 
more distant and taciturn than ever. 
I was a marked man. [ could not 
mistake their aversion, and had to 
drag on — wretched existence in 
listless apathy. 

The gnawing remorse I experienced 
was sometimes soothed by.sweet pip- 
ings in the streets ; but I was as often 
repulsed by the hateful refrain. Kongk 
had even taught the birds to repeat 
it, and at night they would croak out, 
“ Repentance, Repentance, Repent- 
ance ”’ to me. 

The punishment was nigh. 

My preceptor, arrayed in long black 
garments, came and spake : 

“Since first thou showed disobe- 
dience, all interest in thy mental 
progress ceased. We paused and 
awaited self-development; but, lo! 
the time has come when thou must 
reap what thou hast sown. Thou wilt 
accompany me to the market-place, 
for the welfare of our society demands 
that thine errors should be. publicly 
exposed.” 

followed him. 

An oppressive silence hung over 
the empty streets, and the lake was 
still gray and unruffled. A low hum 
caused me to look up and I found we 

14* 
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had reached our destination and that 
all the inhabitants were here congre- 
gated ina dense mass. They appear- 
ed in the deepest dejection, and as I 
mounted the platform with my pre- 
ceptor, they slowly turned their sor- 
rowful eyes upon me. The birds, 
too, disturbed by the unusual occur- 
rence, had flown hither, and were 
crowding the roofs and chimneys, and 
covering every place with their black 
drapery. They came in countless 
numbers. They perched upon every 
point and projection. They clung to 
each other, and huug down over the 
eaves and gargoyles, like sable ban- 
ners. It might be said, that they had 
put the city into mourning for some 
public calamity. 

Master Kongk advanced to myside, 
and removed my hat. The papier 
also uncovered, and spake thus : 

“Ye know, my friends, what hath 
come to light, and that a circum- 
stance hath occurred which threatens 
the peace and conduct of our 
town. Ye know that that which 
we most feared, that which we 


most deliberated upon and diligently 
Ene against, has nevertheless 


appened ; and that notwithstanding 
all our precautions, Little Sin hath 
been born, and is now disporting 
herself on the opposite bank !” 

The crowd here moaned. 

“ My friends,” he continued, “it is 
a stranger who hath brought this mis- 
fortune to us. He came to ye for 
shelter, to me for instruction; but 
he hath returned ye evil for good, and 
contemned my counsels. Moreover 
he hath made sinister use of the 
knowledge he gained to bring Little 
Sin into the world !” 


Little Sin. 
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Another moan. 

“Tn this community we show no 
anger; nevertheless our welfare is 
threatened, and- Carl Mortvich is 
entitled to punishment. Haste is the 
fount of error, and I have therefore 
patiently considered his deserts. 

“ Tnow decree, that he be banished 
from the city that hath befriended 
him, and thrust across the bridge to 
his iniquity, never to return! AndI 
further charge Master Kongk, our 
Psalmist, to see this sentence rigour- 
ously enforced.” 

Half stunned, and in the most ab- 
ject misery, I was led down the steps, 
and the crowd silently made way for 
us, and averted their heads as we 
passed. 

Kongk opened the little gate and 
pushed me on to the bridge. Before I 
was half way over he softly played 
that loving melody ; it brought balm 
and consolation to my wounded spirit, 
and made me turn back to him, with 
outstretched hands and tearful eyes. 
He let me approach and then with a 
leer rolled out the hateful refrain. 
Shaking my arms in impotent rage, 
I again turned and dashed through 
the farther wicket with loud curses. 


After that it seemed quite natural 
that I should see Little Sin, grown 
strong and lusty, playing under the 
low trees like an elf. It seemed 
quite natural that the mother should 
turn her back on us, and that the 
child should leave her play and run 
up to place her hand in mine. 


" She is repulsively like Master 
Kongk and leads me away— 
Whither? Oh! whither ? 


THE HONEY-THIEP. 


TRANSLATION FROM THEOCRITUS. 


Once, as Love was slyly raising stolen honey to his lips, 

A misanthropic bee made at him and stung him on the finger-tips ; 

Cupid cried and blew upon them, stamped his feet and danced for pain, 
Then ran to tell his grief to Aphrodite in this piteous strain— 

“See what wounds the bee gives, mother, though it’s such a little thing !” 
“Yes, you'd make,” said Venus, laughing, “fit companions on the wing, 
Though you're such a little fellow, you too have a cruel sting.” 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES, 
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THE WYVERN MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER I. 


ALICE MAYBELL. 


In the small breakfast parlour of 
Oulton, a pretty girl, Miss Alice May- 
bell, with her furs and wrappers 
about her, and a journey of forty 
miles before her—not by rail—to 
Wyvern, had stood up to hug and 
= her old aunt, and bid her good 
ye. 

“ Now, do sit down again, you need 
not be in such a hurry—youre not to 
go for ten minutes or more,” said the 
old a ; “do, there’s a darling.” 

“Tf I’m not home before the sun 
goes down, darling, Mr. Fairfield will 
be so angry,” said the girl, laying a 
hand on each shoylder of kind old 
Lady Wyndale, and looking fondly, 
but also sadly, into her face. 

“Which Mr. Fairfield, dear — the 
old or the young one ¢” 

“Old Mr. Fairfield, the Squire, as 
we call him at Wyvern. He'll really 
be angry, and I’m a little bit afraid of 
him, and I would not vex him for the 
world—he has always been so kind.” 

As she answered, the young lady 
blushed a beautiful crimson, and the 
old lady not observing it, said— 

“ Indeed, I don’t know why I said 
young —young Mr. Fairfield is old 
enough, I think, to be your father ; 
but I want to know how you liked 
Lord Tremaine. I told you how much 
he liked you. I’m a great believer 
in first impressions. He was so 
charmed with you, when he saw you 
in Wyvern Church. Of course he 
ought to have been thinking of some- 
thing better ; but no matter—the fact 
wasso, and now heis, I really think, in 
love—very much—and who knows ? 
He's such a charming person, and 
there is everything to make it— 
I don’t know what word to use—but 
you know Tremaine is quite a beau- 
tiful place, and he does not owe a 
guinea.” 

“You dear old auntie,” said the 
girl, kissing her again on the cheek, 
“ wicked old darling—always making 
great matches for me. If you had 
remained in India, you'd have mar- 
ried me, I'm sure, to a native 


” 


“Native fiddlestick ; of course I 
could if I had liked, but you never 
should have married a Mahomedan 
with my consent. Never mind 
though ; you’re sure to do well ; mar- 
riages are made in heaven, and I 
really believe there is no use in plot- 
ting and planning. There was your 
darling mamma, when we were both 
girls together, I said I should never 
consent to marry a soldier or live out 
of England, and I did marry a sol- 
dier, and lived twelve years of my life 
in India ; and she, poor darling, said 
again and again, she did not care who 
her husband might be, provided he 
was not a clergyman, nor a person 
living all the year round in the 
country—that no power could induce 
her to consent to, and yet she did 
consent, and to both one and the 
other, and married a clergyman, and 
a poor one, and lived and died in the 
country. So, after all, there’s not 
much use in planning beforehand.” 

“Very true, auntie ; none in the 
world, 1 believe.” 

The girl was looking partly over 
her shoulder, out of the window, 
upward towards the clouds, and she 
— heavily ; and recollecting her- 
self, looked again in her aunt’s face 
and smiled. 

“T wish you could have stayed a 
little longer here,” said her aunt. 

“T wish I could,” she answered 
slowly, “I was thinking of talking 
over a great many things with you— 
that is, of telling you all my long 
stories ; but while those people were 
staying here I could not, and now 
there is not time.” 

“What long stories, my dear ?” 

“ Stupidstories, [should have said,” 
answered Alice. 

“Well come, is there anything to 
tell ?” demanded the old lady, look- 
ing in her large dark eyes. 

“ Nothing worth telling—nothing 
that is—” and she paused for the 
continuation of her sentence. 

“That is what ?” asked her aunt. 

“T was going to talk to you, dar- 
ling,” answe the girl, “but I 
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could not in so short a time—so short 
a time as remains now,” and she 
looked at her watch—a gift of old 
Squire Fairfield’s. “ I should not 


know how to make myself understood, - it 


I have so many hundred things, and 
all jumbled up in my head, and should 
not know how to begin.” 

“Well, I'll begin for you. Come— 
have any visiters looked in at Wy- 
vern lately ?” said her aunt. 

“Not one,” she answered. 

“No new faces t” 

“No, indeed.” 

“ Are there any new neighbours ?” 
persisted the old lady. 

“Not one. No, aunt, it isn’t that.” 

“ And where are these elderly young 
gentlemen, the two Mr. Fairfields ?” 
asked the old lady. 

The girl laughed, and shook her 

ead. 


“Wandering at present. Captain 
Fairfield is in London.” 

“And his charming younger bro- 
ther—where is he ?” asked Lady 
Wyndale. 

At some fair, I suppose, or horse- 
race; or, goodness knows where,” 
answered the girl. 

“T was going to ask you whether 
there was an afiair of the heart,” said 
her aunt. “But there does not seem 
much material ; and what wasthe sub- 
ject ? Though I can’t hear it all, you 
may tell me what it was to be about.” 

“ About fifty things, or nothings. 
There's no one on earth, auntie, 
darling, but you I can talk anything 
over with ; and I'll write, or, if you 
let me, come again for a day or two, 
very soon—may I %” 

“ Of course, no,” said heraunt gaily. 
“But we are not to be quite alone, 
all the time, mind. There are pores 
who would not forgive me if 1 were 
to do anything so selfish, but I pro- 
mise you ample time to talk—you 
and I to ourselves ; and now that I 


think, I should like to hear by the 
post, if you will write and say any- 
thing you like. You may be quite 
sure nobody shall hear a word about 


By this time they had got to the 
hall-door. 

“T’m sure of that, darling,” and 
she kissed the kind old lady. 

“ And are you quite sure you would 
not like a servant to travel with you; 
he could sit beside the driver ?” 

“No, dear auntie, my trusty old 
Dulcibella sits inside to take care of 


“Well, dear, are you quite sure ? 
I should not miss him the least.” 

“ Quite, dear aunt, I assure you.” 

“And you know you told me you 
were quite happy at Wyvern,” said 
Lady Wyndale, returning her fare- 
well caress, and speaking low, for a 
servant stood at the chaise-door. 

“Did I? Well, I shouldn’t have 
said that, for—Im not happy,” whis- 
pered Alice Maybell, and the tears 
sprang to her eyes as she kissed her 
old kinswoman; and then, with her 
arms still about her neck, there was 
a brief look from her large, brimmin 
eyes, while her li trembled ; an 
suddenly she turned, and before Lady 
Wyndale had recovered from that 
little shock, her pretty guest was 
seated in the chaise, the door shut, 
and she drove away. 

“ What can it be, poor little thing?” 
thought Lady Wyndale, as her eyes 
anxiously followed the carriage in its 
flight down the avenue. 

“They have shot her pet-pigeon, 
or the dog has killed her guinea-pig, 
or old Fairfield won’t allow her to sit 
up till twelve o'clock at night, read- 
ing her novel. Some childish misery, 
I dare say, poor little soul !” 

But for all that she was not satis- 
fied, and her poor, pale, troubled look 
haunted her. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE VALE OF CARWELL, 


In about an hour and a half this 
chaise reached the Pied Horse, on 
Elverstone Moor. Having changed 
horses at this inn, they resumed their 
journey, and Miss Alice Maybell, who 
had been sad and abstracted, now 
lowered the window beside her, and 


looked out upon the broad, shaggy 
heath, rising in low hillocks, and 
breaking here and there into pools— 
a wild, and on the whole a monoton- 
ous and rather dismal expanse. 

“ How fresh and pleasant the air 
is here, and how beautiful the purple 
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of the heath !” exclaimed the young 

y with animation. 

“There now—that’s right—beauti- 
ful it is, my darling ; that’s how I 
like to see my child—pleasant-like 
and ’appy, and not mopin’ and dull, 
like a sick bird. Be that way always; 
do, dear.” 

“You're a kind old thing,” said 
the young lady, placing her slender 
hand fon 5% her old nurse’s arm, 
“ good old Dulcibella ; you’re always 
to come with me wherever I go.” 

“That’sjust what Dulcibella‘dlike,” 
answered the old woman, who was 
fat, and liked her comforts, and loved 
Miss Alice more than many mothers 
love their own children, and had an- 
swered the same reminders, in the 
same terms, a good many thousand 
times in her life. 

Again the young lady was look- 
ing out of the window—not like one 
enjoying a landscape as it comes, but 
with something of anxiety in her 
countenance, with her head through 
the open window, and gazing for- 
ward as if in search of some expected 
object. 

“Do you remember some old trees 
standing together at the end of this 
moor, and a ruined windmill, on a 
hillock?” she asked suddenly. 

“Well,” answered Dulcibella, who 
was not of an observant turn, “I 
suppose I do, Miss Alice ; perhaps 
there is.” 

“T remember it very well, but not 
where it is ; and when last we passed, 
it was dark,” murmured the young 
lady to herself, rather than to Dul- 
cibella, whom upon such points she 
did not much mind. “Suppose we 
ask the driver }” 

She tapped at the window behind 
the box, and signed to the man, who 
looked over his shoulder. When he 
had pulled up she opened the front 
window and said— 

“ There’s a village a little way on 
—isn’t there?” 

“ Shuldon—yes’m, two mile and a 
bit,” he answered. 

“Well, before we come to it, on 
the left there is a grove of tall trees 
and an old windmill,” continued the 


pretty young lady, looking pale. 


ryce’s mill we call it, but it 
don’t go this many a day.” 
“Yes, I dare say ; and there is a 
road that turns off to the left, just 
under that old mill?” 
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“That'll be the road to Church 
Carwell.” 

“You must drive about three miles 
along that road.” 

“That'll be out o’ the way, ma’am 
—three, and three back—six miles— 
I don’t know about the hosses.”’ 

“You must try, I'll pay you— 
listen,” and hs Seurened her voice. 
“There’s one house—an old house— 
on the way, in the Vale of Carwell ; 
it is called Carwell Grange—do you 
know it ?” 

“Yes’m ; but there’s no one livin’ 
there.” 

“No matter—there is ; there is an 
old woman whom I want to see ; 
that’s where I want to go, and you 
must manage it, I shan’t delay you 
many minutes, and you're to tell no 
one, either on the way or when you 
get home, and I'll give you two 
pounds for yourself.” 

“ All right,” he answered, lookin 
hard in the pale face and large dar 
eres that gazed on him eagerly from 
the window. “Thank’ye, Miss, all 
right, we'll wet their mouths at 
the Grange, or you wouldn’t mind 
waiting till they get a mouthful of 
oats, I dessay ¢’ 

“No, oon i anything that is 
necessary, only I have a good way 
still to go before evening, and you 
won’t delay more than you can 
help ?” 

“ Get along, then,” said the man, 
briskly to his horses, and forthwith 
- were again in motion. . 

he young lady pulled up the win- 
dow, and leaned 
minutes in her place. 

“ And where are we going to, dear 
Miss Alice?” in aired Dulcibella, 
who dimly apprehended that they 
were about to deviate from the 
straight way home, and feared the 
old Squire, as other Wyvern folk did. 

“A very little way, nothing of 
any consequence; and Dulcibella, 
if you really love me as you say, one 
word about it, to living being at 
Wyvern or anywhere else, you'll 
never say—you promise ?” 

“You knowme well, Miss Alice—I 
don’t talk to no one ; but I’ sorry- 
like to hear there’s anything like a 
secret. I dread secrets.” 

“You need not fear this—it is 
nothing, no secret, if people were not 
unreasonable, and it shan't be asecret 
long, perhaps, only be true to me.” 


back for some 
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“True to you! Well, who should 
I be true to if not to you, darling, 
and never a word about it will pass 
old Dulcibella’s lips, talk who will ; 
and are we pretty near it ?” 

“Very near, I think; its only to 
see an old woman, and get some in- 
formation from her, nothing, only I 
don’t wish it to be talked about, and 
I know you won't.” 

“Not a word, dear. I never talk 
to any one, not I, for all the world.” 

In afew minutes more they crossed 
a little bridge spanning a brawling 
stream, and the chaise turned the 
corner of a by-road to the left, under 
the shadow of a group of tall and 
sombre elms, overtopped by the roof- 
less tower of the old windmill. Ut- 
terly lonely was the road, but at 
first with only a solitariness that par- 
took of the wildness and melancholy 
of the moor which they had been 
traversing. Soon, however, the: up- 
lands at either side, drew nearer, grew 
steeper, and the scattered bushes 
gathered into groups, and rose into 
trees, thickening as the road pro- 
ceeded. Steeper grew the banks, 
higher and gloomier. Precipitous 
rocks showed their fronts, overtopped 
by trees and copse. The hollows 
which they had entered by the old 
wind-mill had deepened into a valle 
and was now contracted to a dar 
glen, overgrown by forest, and re- 
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lieved from utter silence only by the 
moan and tinkle of the brook that 
wound its way through stones and 
brambles, in its unseen depths. Along 
the side of this melancholy glen 
about half way down, ran the narrow 
road near the point where they now 
were, it makes an ascent, and as they 
were slowly mounting this an open 
carriage — a shabby, hired, nonde- 
script vehicle—appeared in the dee 
shadow, at some distance, descend- 
ing towards them. The road is so 
narrow that two carriages could not 
yass one another without risk. 

ere and there the inconvenience is 
provided against by a recess in 
the bank, and into one of these 
the distant carriage drew aside. 
A tall female figure, with feet ex- 
tended on the opposite cushion, sat 
or rather reclined in the back seat. 
There was no one else in the carriage. 
She was wrapped in gray tweed, and 
the driver had now turned his face 
towards her, and was plainly receiv- 
ing some orders. 

Miss Maybell, as the carriage en- 
tered this melancholy pass, had 
grown more and more anxious ; and 
pale and silent, was looking forward 
through the window, as they ad- 
vanced. At sight of this vehicle, 
drawn up before them, a sudden fear 
chilled the young lady with, perhaps, 
a remote prescience. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE GRANGE, 


Tae excited nerves of children people 
the darkness of the nursery with 
phantoms. The moral and mental 
darkness of suspense provokes, after 
its sort, a similar phantasmagoria. 
Alice Maybell’s heart grew still, and 
her cheeks paled as she looked with 
most unreasonable alarm upon the 
cagsing®, which had come to a stand- 
still. 

There was, however, the sense of 
a great stake, of great helplessness, 
of great but undefined possible mis- 
chiefs, such as to the “look-out” of 
a rich galleon in the old piratical 
days, would have made a strange sail, 
on the high seas, always an anxious 
object on the horizon. 

And now Miss Alice Maybell was not 
re-assured by Goserving the enemy’s 


driver get down, and taking the horses 
by the head, back the carriage far 
enough across the road, to obstruct 
their passage, and this had clearly 
been done by the direction of the lady 
in the carriage. 

They had now reached the point of 
obstruction, the driver pulled up, 
Miss Maybell had lowered the chaise 
window and was peeping. She saw 
a tall woman, wrapped up and reclin- 
ing, as I have said. Her face she 
could not see, for 't was thickly veiled, 
but she held her hand, from which 
she had pulled her glove, to her ear, 
and it was not a young hand nor very 
refined, lean os masculine, on the 
contrary, and its veins and sinews 
rather strongly marked. The wo- 
man was listening, evidently, with 
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attention, and her face, veiled as it 
was, was turned away so as to bring 
her ear towards the speakers in the 
expected colloquy. 

iss Alice Maybell saw the driver 
exchange a look with hers that 
seemed to betoken old acquaintance. 

“T say, give us room to pass, will 
ye ?” said Miss Maybell’s man. 

“* Where will you be going to ?” in- 
quired the other, and followed the 
question with a jerk of his thumb 
over his shoulder, toward the lady in 
the tweed wrappers, putting out his 
tongue and winking at the same 
time. 

“To Church Carwell,” answered the 


an. 

“To Church Carwell, ma’am,” re- 
peated the driver over his shoulder 
to the reclining figure. 

“What to do there?” said she, in 
a sharp, under tone, and with a de- 
cided foreign accent. 

“What to do there ?” repeated the 


man. 

“Change hosses, and go on.” 

‘On where ?” repeated the lady to 
her driver. 

“ On where ?” repeated.he. 

“Doughton,” fibbed Miss Maybell’s 
man, and the same repetition en- 
sued. 

“Not going to the Grange ?” 
prompted the lady, in the same 
under-tone and foreign accent, and 
= question was transmitted as be- 
‘ore— 

“What Grange?” demanded the 
driver. 

. Carwell Grange.” 


Miss Alice Maybell was very much 
frightened as she heard this home- 
question put, and, relieved by the 
audacity of her friend in the box, 
who continued— 

“ Now then, you move out of that.” 

The tall woman in the wrappers 
nodded, and her driver accordingly 
pulled the horses aside, with another 
grin and a wink to his friend, and 

iss Maybell drove by to her own 
great relief. 

The reclining figure did not care to 
turn her face enough to catch a 
passing sight of the people whom 
she had thus arbitrarily detained. 

She went her way toward Gryce’s 
mill, and Miss Maybell pursuing 
hers toward Carwell Grange, was 
quickly out of sight. 
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A few minutes more and the glen 
expanded gently, so as to leave a 
long oval pasture of two or three 
acres visible beneath, with the little 
stream winding its way through the 
soft sward among scattered trees. 
Two or three cows were peacefully 
grazing there, and at the same point 
a converging hollow made its way 
into the glen at their right, and 
through this also spread the forest, 
under whose shadow they had 
already been driving for more than 
two miles. 

Into this, from the main road, 
diverged a ruder track, with a rather 
steep ascent. This by-road leads up 
to the Grange, rather a stiff pull. 
The driver had to dismount and lead 
his horses, and once or twice ex- 
pressed doubts as to whether they 
could pull their burden up the hill. 

Alice Maybell, however, offered 
not to get out. She was nervous, 
and like a frightened child who gets 
its bed-clothes about its head, the 
instinct of concealment prevailed, 
and she trembled lest some other in- 
quirer should cross her way less 
easily satisfied than the first. 

They soon reached a level plat- 
form, under the deep shadow of huge 
old trees, nearly meeting over head. 
The hoarse cawing of a rookery came 
mellowed by short distance on the 
air. For all else, the place was 
silence itself. 

The man came to the door of the 
carriage to tell his “fare” that they 
had reached the Grange. 

“Stay where you are, Dulcibella, 
I shan’t be away many minutes,” 
said the young lady, looking pale, as 
if she was going to execution. 

“T will, Miss Alice ; but you must 
get a bit to eat, dear, you're hungry. 

know by your looks; get a bit of 
bread and butter.” j 

“Yes, yes, dear,” said the young 
lady, not having heard a syllable of 
this little speech, as looking curiously 
at the old place, under whose walls 
they had arrived, she descended from 
the chaise. 

Under the leafy darkness stood two 
time-stained piers of stone, with a 
wicket open in the gate. Through 
this she peeped into a paved yard, 
all grass-grown, and surrounded by a 
high wall, with a fine mantle of ivy, 
through which showed dimly the 
neglected doors and windows of out- 
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offices and stables. At the right rose, 
three stories high, with melancholy 
gables and tall chimneys, the old stone 
house. 

So this was Carwell Grange. 
Nettles grew in the corners of the 
yard, and tufts of grass in the chinks 
of the stone steps, and the worn 
masonry was tinted with moss and 
lichens, and all around rose the 
solemn melancholy screen of dark- 
some foliage, high over the surround- 
ing walls and outtopping the gray 
roof of the house. 

She hesitated at the door, and then 
raised the latch ; but a bolt secured 
it. Another hesitation, and she ven- 
tured to knock with a stone, that 
was probably placed there forthe pur- 


A lean old woman, whose counte- 
nance did not indicate a pleasant 
temper, put out her head from a win- 
dow, and asked : 

- Well, an’ what brings you here ?” 

“ T expected—to see a friend here,” 
she answered timidly ; “ and—and 
you are Mrs. Starkins—I think ?” 

“T’m the person,” answered the 
woman. 

“ And I was told to show you this 
—and that you would admit me.” 

And she handed her, through the 
iron bars of the window a little oval 
picture in a shagreen case, hardly big- 
ger than a penny-piece. 

The old iady turned it to the light 
and looked hard at it, saying, “Ay— 
ay—my old eyes—they won't see as 
they used to—but it is so—the old 
missus—yes— it’s allright, Miss,” and 
she viewed the young lady with some 
curiosity, but her tones were much 
more respectful as she handed her 
back the miniature. 

“T’'ll open the door, please ’m.” 

And almost instantly Miss Maybell 
heard the bolts withdrawn. ; 

“Would you please to walk in— 
my lady? I can only bring ye into the 
kitchen. The apples is in the par- 
lour, and the big room ’s full o’ straw 
—and the rest o’ them is locked up. 
It’ll be Master I know who ye’ll be 
looking arter ?” 

The young lady blushed deeply+ 
the question was hardly shaped in 
the most delicate way. 

“There was a woman in a barooche, 
I think they call it, asking was any 
one here, and asking very sharp after 
Master, and I told her he wasn’t 
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here this many a day, nor like to 
be—and ’twas that made me a bit 
shy o’ you; you'll understand, just 
for a bit.” 

“* And is he—is your master ?”—and 
she looked round the interior of the 
house. 

“No, he b’aint come ; but here’s a 
letter—what’s your name ?” she added 
abruptly, with a sudden access of 
suspicion. 

“Miss Maybell,” answered she. 

“Yes—well—you’ |] excuse me, Miss, 
but I was told to be sharp, and wide- 
awake, you see. Will you come into 
the kitchen ?” 

And without awaiting her answer 
the old woman led the way into the 
kitchen —a melancholy chamber, with 
two narrow windows, darkened by the 
trees not far off, that overshadowed 
the house. 

A crooked little cur dog, with pro- 
truding ribs, and an air of starvation, 
flew furiously at Miss Maybell, as she 
entered, and was rolled over on his 
back by a lusty kick from the old 
womans shoe ; and a cat sitting be- 
fore the fire, bounced under the table 
to escape the chances of battle. 

A little bit of fire smouldered in a 
corner of the grate. An oak stool, a 
deal chair, and a battered balloon- 
backed one, imported from better 
company, in a crazed and faded state. 
had grown weaker in the joints, and 
more ragged and dirty in its antique 
finery in its present fallen fortunes. 
There was some cracked delf on the 
dresser, and something was stewing 
in a tail saucepan, covered with a 
broken plate, and to this the old wo- 
man directed her attention first, stir- 
ring its contents, and peering into it 
for a while; and when she had re- 
placed it carefully, she took the letter 
from her pocket, and gave it to Miss 
Maybell, who read it standing near 
the window. 

As she read this letter, which was 
a short one, the young lady looked 
angry, with bright eyes and a brilliant 
flush, then pale, and then the tears 
started to her eyes, and turning quite 
away from the old woman, and still 
holding up the letter as if reading it, 
she wept in silence. 

The old woman, if she saw thi 
evinced no sympathy, but couieual 
to fidget about, muttering to herself, 
shoving her miserable furniture this 
way or that, arranging her crockery 
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on the dresser, visiting the saucepan 
that sat patiently on the embers, and 
sometimes kicking the dog, with an 
unwomanly curse, when he growled. 
Drying her eyes, the young lady took 
her departure, and with a heavy 
heart left this dismal abode ; but with 
the instinct of propitiation, strong 
in the unhappy, and with the melan- 
choly hope of even buying a momen- 
tary sympathy, she placed some money 
in the dark hard hand of the crone, 
who made her a courtesy and a thank- 
less “ thankee, Miss,” on the step, as 
her eye counted over the silver with 
a greedy ogle, that lay on her lean 
a 


palm. 

“Nothing for nothing.” On the 
whole a somewhat mercenary type of 
creation is the human. The post-boy 
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reminded the young lady, as she came 
to the chaise-door, that she might as 
well gratify him, there and then, with 
the two pounds which she had pro- 
mised. And this done, she took her 
place beside old Dulcibella, who had 
dropped into a reverie near akin to a 
doze, and so, without adventure they 
retraced their way, and once more 
passing under the shadow of Gryce’s 
mill, entered on their direct journey 
to Wyvern. 

The sun was near the western hori- 
zon, and threw the melancholy tints 
of sunset over a landscape, undu- 
lating and wooded, that spread be- 
fore them, as they entered the short, 
broad avenue that leads through two 
files of noble old trees, to the gray 
front of many-chimneyed Wyvern. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE OLD SQUIRE AND ALICE MAYBELL. 


WyvErN is a very pretty old house. 
It is built of a light gray stone, in the 
later Tudor style. A portion of it is 
overgrown with thick ivy. It stands 
not far away from the high road, 
among grand old trees, and is one of 
the most interesting features in a 
richly wooded landscape, that rises 
into little hills, and breaking into 
rocky and forest-darkened glens, and 
sometimes into dimpling hollows, 
where the c.ttle pasture, beside plea- 
sant brooks, presents one of the 
——— countries to be found in 


7 

he old squire, Henry Fairfield, 
has seen his summer and his autumn 
days out. It is winter with him 
now. 

He is not a pleasant picture of an 
English squire, but such, neverthe- 
less, as the old portraits on the walls 
of Wyvern here and there testify, the 
family of Fairfield have occasionally 
turned up. 

He is not cheery nor kindly. 
Bleak, dark, and austere as a northern 
winter, is the age of that gaunt old 


man. 

He is too proud to grumble, and 
never asked anyone for sympathy. 
But it is plain that he parts with his 
strength and his pleasures ee 
Of course, seeing the old church 
down in the hollow at the left, as he 
stands of an evening on the steps, 


thoughts will strike him. He does 
not acquiesce in death. He resents 
the order of things. But he keeps 
his repinings to himself, and reta- 
liates his mortification on the people 
about him. 

Though his hair is snowy, and his 
shoulders stooped, there is that in his 
length of bone and his stature that 
accords with the tradition of his early 
prowess and activity. 

He has long been a widower—fully 
thirty years. He has two sons, and 
no daughter. Two sons whom he 
does not much trust—neither of them 
young—Charles and Henry. 

By no means young are they. The 
elder, now forty-three, the younger 
only a year or two less. Charles has 
led a Soe and tried a good 
many things. He had been fond of 

lay, and other expensive follies. He 

ad sobered, however, people thought, 
and it — be his mission, notwith- 
standing his wild and wasteful young 
days, to pay off the debts of the 
estate. 

Henry, the yan son, a shrewd 
dealer in horses, liked being king 
of his compete, condescended to 
strong ale, made love to the bar- 
maid at the George, in the little town 
of Wyvern, and affected the conver- 
sation of dog-fanciers, horse-jockeys, 
by mee > similar celebrities. 

The old Squire was not much con- 
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sidered, and less beloved by his sons. 
The gaunt old man was, however, 
more feared by these matured scions 
than their pride would have easily 
allowed. The fears of childhood sur- 
vive its pleasures. Something of the 
ghostly terrors of the nursery haunt 
us through life, and the tyrant of 
early days maintains a strange and 
unavowed ascendancy over the ima- 
gination, long after his real power to 
inflict pain or privation has quite 
come to an end. 

As this tall, grim, handsome old 
man moves about the room, as he 
stands, or sits down, or turns eastward 
at the Creed in church—as he'marches 
slowly toppling along the terrace, 
with his gold-headed cane in his hand, 
surveying the long familiar scenes 
which will soon bloom and brown no 
more for him—with sullen eyes, 
thinking his solitary thoughts—as in 
the long summer evenings he dozes 
in the great chair by the fire, which 
even in the dog-days smoulders in the 
drawing-room grate—looking like a 

igantic effigy of winter—a pair of 
arge and soft gray eyes follow, or 
steal towards him—removed when 
observed—but ever and anon return- 
ing. People have remarked this,and 
talked it over, and laughed and shook 
their heads, and built odd specula- 
tions upon it. 

Alice Maybell had grown up from 
orphan childhood under the roof of 
Wyvern. The old squire had been, 
after a fashion, kind to that pretty 
waif of humanity, which a chance 
wave of fortune had thrown at his 
door. She was the child of a distant 
cousin, who had happened, being a 
clergyman, to die in occupation of 
the vicarage of Wyvern. Her young 
mother lay, under the branches of 
the two great trees, in the lonely cor- 
ner of the village churchyard ; and 
not two years later the Vicar died, and 
was buried beside her. 

Melancholy, gentle Vicar! Some 
food judges, I believe, pronounced 

is sermons admirable. Seedily 
clothed, with kindly patience visit- 
ing his poor; “gf frugal—his pretty 
young wife and he were yet happy 
in the light and glow of the true 
love that is eternal. He was to her 
the nonpareil of vicars—the loveliest, 
wisest, wittiest, and best of men. 
She to him—what shall I say? The 
same beautiful first love. Never a 
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day older. Everysummer threw new 
gold on her rich hair, and a softer 
and brighter bloom on her cheeks, 
and made her dearer and dearer than 
he could speak. He could only look 
and feel his heart swelling with a 
vain yearning to tell the lote that 
lighted his face with its glory and 
called a mist to his kind eye. 

And then came a time when she 
had a secret to tell her Willie. Full 
of a wild fear and delight, in their 
tiny drawing-room, clasped in each 
others arms, they wept for joy, and 
a kind of wonder and some dim un- 
spoken tremblings of fear, and loved 
one another, it seemed, as it were 
more desperately than ever. 

And then, as he read aloud to her 
in the evenings, her pretty fingers 
were busy with a new sort of work, 
full of a wonderful and delightful in- 
terest. A little guest was coming, 
a little creature with an immortal 
soul, that was to be as clever and 
handsome as Willie. 

“And, oh, Willie, darling, don’t 
en hope I may live to see it? Ah, 
Willie, would not it be sad ?’— 

And then the Vicar, smiling through 
tears, would put his arms round her, 
and comfort her, breaking into a rap- 
turous castle-building and a painting 
of pictures of this great new hap- 
piness and treasure that was coming. 

And so in due time the little ca 
and frocks and all the tiny wardro 
were finished; and the day came 
when the long-pictured treasure was 
to come. It was there; but its young 
mother’s eyes were dim, and the 
pretty hands that had made its little 
dress and longed to clasp it were laid 
beside her, never to stir again. 

“The Lord gave and the Lord 
hath. taken away—blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” Yes, blessed be 
the name of the Lord for that love 
that outlives the separation of death 
—that saddens and glorifies memory 
with its melancholy light, and illu- 
minates far futurity with a lamp 
whose trembling ray is the thread 
that draws us toward heaven. Bless- 
ed in giving and in taking—blessed 
for the yearning remembrances, and 
for the agony of hope. 

The little baby—the relic—the 
treasure—was there. Poor little 
forlorn baby! And with this little 
mute companion to look at and sit 
by, his sorrow was stealing away into 
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a wonderful love; and in this love a 
consolation and a living fountain of 
sympathy with his darling who was 


one. 
. A trouble of a new kind had come. 
Squire Fairfield, who wanted money, 
raised a claim for rent for the vicar- 
age and its little garden. The Vicar 
hated law and feared it, and would 
no doubt have submitted; but this 
was a battle in which the Bishop 
took command, and insisted on fight- 
ing it out. It was a tedious business. 
it had lasted two years nearly, 
and was still alive and angry, when 
the Reverend William Maybell took 
a cold which no one thought would 
signify. A brother clergyman from 
Willowford kindly undertook his 
duty for one Sunday, and on the next 
he had died. 

The Wyvern doctor said the vis- 
vitse was wanting—he had lived quite 
too low, and had not stamina, and so 
sank like a child. 

But there was more. When on 
Sundays, as the sweet bell of Wyvern 
trembled in the air,the Vicar had 
walked alone up to the old gray 
porch, and saw the two trees near 
the ivied nook of the old churchyard- 
wall, a home sickness yearned at his 
heart, and when the hour came his 
spirit acquiesced in death. 

Old Squire Fairfield knew that it 
was the Bishop who mene and, as I 
believe, rightly opposed him, for to 
this day the vicarage pays no rent; 
but the proud and violent man chose 
to make the Vicar feel his resent- 
ment. He beheld him with a gloomy 
and thunderous aspect, never a word 
more would he exchange with him ; 
he turned his back upon him; he 
forbid. him the’ footpath across the 
fields of Wyvern, that made the 
way to church shorter. He walked 
out of church grimly when his ser- 
mon began. He turned the Vicar’s 
cow off the common, and made him 
every way feel the weight of his dis- 
pleasure. 

Well, now the Vicar was dead. 
He had borne it all very gently and 
sadly, and it was over, a page in the 
past, no line erasable, no line addible 
for ever. 

“So, Parson’s dead and buried ; 
serve him right,” said the Squire of 
Wyvern. “Thankless rascal. You 
go down and tell them I must have 
the house up on the 24th, and if 
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they don’t go, you bundle’em ou 
Sites Rooke” . 

“There'll be the Vicar’s little child 
there ; who’s to take it in, Squire ?” 
asked Tom Rooke, after a hesitation. 

“You may, or the Bishop, d—— 
him.” 

“I’m a poor man, and, for the 
Bishop, he’s not like to—” 

“Let ’em try the workhouse,” said 
the Squire, “where many a better 
man’s brat is.” 

And he gave Tom Rooke a look 
that might have knocked him down, 
and turned his back on him and 
walked away. 

A week or so after he went down 
himself to the vicarage with Tom 
Rooke. Old Dulcibella Crane went 
over the lower part of the house 
with Tom, and the Squire strode up 
the stairs, and stooping his tall head 
as he entered the door, walked into 
the first room he met with, in a surly 
mood. 

The clatter of his boots prevented 
his hearing, till he had got well into 
the room, the low crying of a little 
child ina cradle. He stayed his step 
for a moment. He had quite for- 
ge that unimportant being, and 

e half turned to go out again, but 
changed his mind. He stoo 
over the cradle, and the little child’s 
crying ceased. It was a very prett 
face and large eyes, still wet wit 
tears, that looked up with an earnest 
wondering gaze at him from out the 
| blankets. 

ld Dulcibella Crane had gone 
down, and the solitude, no doubt, 
affrighted it, and there was consola- 
tion even in the presence of the grim 
Squire, into whose face those large 
eyes looked with innocent trust. 

Who would have thought it? Be- 
low lay the little image of utter 
human weakness ; above stooped a 
statue of inflexibility and power, a 
strong statue with a grim contracted 
eye. There was a heart, steeled 
against man’s remonstrance, and a 
pride that would have burst into 
fury at a hint of reproof. Below 
lay the mere wonder and vagueness 
of dumb infancy. Could contest be 
imagined more hopeless! But “the 
faithful Creator,” who loved the 
poor Vicar, had brought those eyes 
t 


Oo meet. 
The littlechild’s crying was hushed ; 


big tears hung in its great wonder- 
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ing eyes, and the little face looked 
up pale and forlorn. It was a gaze 
that lasted while you might count 
four or five. But its mysterious 
work of love was done. “ All 
things were made by Him, and with- 
out Him was not anything made that 
was made.” 

Squire Fairfield walked round this 
room, and went out and examined 
the others, and went down stairs in 
silence, and when he was going out 
at the hall-door he stopped and 
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looked at old Dulcibella Crane, who 
stood courtesying at it in great fear, 
and said he— 

“The child’ill be better at home 
wi’ me, up at Wyvern, and I’ll send 
down for it and you in the after- 
noon, till—something’s settled.” 

And on this invitation little Alice 
Maybell and her nurse, Dulcibella 
Grane, came to Wyvern Manor, and 
had remained there now for twenty 
years. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE TERRACE GARDEN, 


Atice MAYBELL grew up very pretty ; 
not a riant beauty, without much 
colour, rather pale, indeed, and a 
little sad. What struck one at first 
sight was a slender figure, with a 
prettiness in every motion. A clear- 
tinted oval face, with very large dark 
gray eyes, such as Chaucer describes 
in his beauties as ‘“‘ey-es gray as 
glass,’ with very long lashes ; her 
lips of a very brilliant red, with even 
little teeth, and when she smiled a 
great many tiny soft dimples. 

This pretty creature led a lonely 
life at Wyvern. Between her and 
the young squires, Charlesand Henry, 
there intervened the great gulf of 
twenty years, and she was left very 
much to herself. 

Sometimes she rode into the vil- 
lage with the old Squire; she sat in 
the Wyvern pew every Sunday, but 
except on those and like occasions, 
the townsfolk said little of her. 

“Taint after ber father or mother 
she takes with them airs of hers ; 
there was no pride in the Vicar or 
Pe Mrs. Maybell, and she’ll never 

like her mother, a nice little thing 
she was.” 

So said Mrs. Ford of the George Inn 
at Wyvern—but what she called pride 
was in reality shyness. 

About Miss Maybell there was a very 
odd rumour afloat in the town. It 
had got about that this beautiful 
young lady was in love with old 
Squire Fairfield—or at least with his 
estate of Wyvern. 

The village doctor was standing 
with his back to his drawing-room 
fire, and the newspaper in his left 
and lowered to his knee—as he held 


forth to his wife, and romantic old 
Mrs. Diaper—at the tea-table. 

“Tf she is in love with that old 
man, as they say, take my word for 
it, she’ll not be long out of a mad- 
house.” 

“How do you mean, my dear?” 
asked his wife. 

“T mean it is not love at all, but 
incipient mania. Her lonely life up 
there at Wyvern, would make any 
girl odd, and it’s setting her mad— 
that’s how I mean.” 

“My dear, sir,” remonstrated fat 
Mrs. Diaper, who was learned as 
well as romantic, romance takes very 
whimsical shapes at times ; Vanessa 
was in love with Dean Swift, and very 
young men were passionately in love 
with Ninon de |’Enclos.”’ 

“Tat—stuff—did I ever hear!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Buttle derisively, 
“who ever thought of love or romance 
in the matter? The young lady thinks 
it would be very well to be mistress 
of Wyvern, and secure a comfortable 
jointure, and so it would; and if she 
can make that unfortunate old man 
fancy her in love with him, she'll 
bring him to that, I have very little 
doubt. I never knewa quiet minx that 
wasn’t sly—smooth water.” 

In fact, through the little town 
of Wyvern, shut out for the most 
part from the forest grounds, and old 
gray manor-house of the same name, 
it came to be buzzed abroad and 
about that, whether for love, or from 
a motive more sane, though less 
refined, pretty Miss Alice Maybell 
had set her heart on marrying her 
surly old benefactor, whose years 
were enough for her grandfather, 
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It was an odd idea to get into 
ae heads ; but why were her 

rge soft gray eyes always following 
the Squire by stealth ? 

And, after all, what is incredible 
of the insanities of ambition ? or the 
subtilty of women ? 

In the stable-yard of Wyvern 
Master Charles had his foot in the 
stirrup, and the old fellow with a 
mulberry-coloured face, and little gray 
eyes, who held the stirrup-leather at 
the other side, said, grinning— 

“T wish ye may get it.” 

“Get what?” said Charles Fair- 
field, arresting his spring for a 
moment and turning his dark and 
still handsome face, with a hard look 
at the man, for there was something 
dry and sly in his face and voice. 

“What we was talking of—the old 
house and the land,” said the man. 

“ Hey, is that all?” said the young 
squire as he was still called at four- 
and-forty, throwing himself lightly 
into the saddle. “I’m pretty easy 
about that, why, what’s the matter ?” 

“ What if the old fellow took it in 
his head to marry ?” . 

“ Marry—eh ? well, if he did, I 
don’t care ; but'what the devil makes 
= talk like that? why, man, there's 

lack and white, seal and parchment 
for that, the house and acres are 
settled,’ Tom; and who do you think 
would marry him ?” 

“You're the last to hear it ; any 
child in the town could tell you, Miss 
Alice Maybell.”’ 

“Oh! do they really? I did not 
think of that,” said the young squire, 
first looking in old Tom’s hard gray 
eyes. Then fora moment at his own 
boot thoughtfully, and then he swung 
himself into the saddle, and struck 
his spur .n his horse’s side, and away 
he plunged, without another word. 

“He don’t like it, not a bit,” said 
Tom, following him with a skance 
look as he rode down the avenue. 
““No more do I, she’s always a-watch- 
ing of the Squire, and old Harry does 
throw a sheep’s eye at her, and she’s 
a likely lass ; what though he be old, 
it’s an old rat that won't eat cheese.” 

As Tom stood thus, he received a 
poke on the shoulder with the end of 
a stick, and looking round saw old 

uire Harry. 

he Squire’s face was threatening. 
“Turn about, d—n ye, what were you 
saying to that bey o’ mine }” 
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“ Nothin’ as I remember,” lied Tom, 
bluntly. 

“Come, what was it?” said the 
hard old voice, sternly. 

“T said Blackie’d be the better of 
a brushin-boot, that’s all, I mind.” 

“You lie, I saw you look over 
your shoulder before you said it, and 
while he was talkin’ he saw me a- 
comin’, and he looked away—lI 


caught ye at it, ye pair of false, 
pratin’ scoundrels ; ye were talkin’ 0” 
me—come, what did he say, sirrah ¢” 
“ Narra word about ye.’ 
“You lie; out wi’ it, sir, or I'll 
ner your head sing like the church 
ell.” 


And he shook his stick in his great 
tremulous fist, with a look that 
Tom well knew. 

“ Narra word about you from first 
to last,” said Tom ; and he cursed and 
swore in support of his statement, 
for a violent master makes liars of 
his servants, and the servile vices 
crop up fast and rank under the 
shadow of tyranny. 

“T don’t believe you,” said the 
Squire irresolutely, “you're a liar, 
Tot, a black liar; yell choke wi’ 
lies some day—you—you fool!” 

But the Squire seemed partly ap- 

ased, and stood with the point of 

is stick now upon the ground, look- 
ing down on little Tom, with a some- 
what grim and dubious visage, and 
after a few moments silence he 
asked— 

“ Where’s Miss Alice ?” 

“ Takin’ a walk, sir.” 

“ Where, I say ?” 

“She went towards the terrace- 
garden,” answered ‘l'om. 

And toward the terrace-garden 
walked with a stately, tottering step 
the old Squire, with his great mastitf 
at his heels. Under the shadow of 
tall trees, one side of their rugged 
stems lighted with the ye.low sun- 
set, the other in soft gray, while the 
small birds were singing pleasantly 
high over his head among quiver- 
ing leaves. 

He entered the garden, ascending 
five worn steps of stone, between 
two weather-worn stone urns. It isa 
pretty garden, all the prettier though 
sadder for its neglected state. Tall 
trees overtop its walls from without, 
and those gray walls are here and 
there over-grown with a luxuriant 
mantle of ivy; within are yew-trees, 
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and wonderfully tall old myrtles ; 
laurels not headed down for fifty 
years, and grown from shrubs into 
straggling, melancholy trees. It’s 
broad walls are now overgrown with 
grass, and it has the air and solitude 
of a ruin. 

In this conventual seclusion, seat- 
ed under the shade of a great old 
tree, he saw her. The old-fashioned 
rustic seat on which she sat is con- 
fronted by another, with what was 
once a gravel walk between. 

More erect, shaking himself up 
as it were, he strode slowly toward 
her. Her head was supported by her 
hand—her book on her lap—she 
seemed lost in a reverie, as he ap- 
proached unawares over the thick 
carpet of grass and weeds. 

“ Well, lass, what brings you here ? 
You'll be sneezing and coughing for 
this ; won’t you—sneezing and cough- 
ing—a moist, dark nook ye've 
chosen,” said Squire Harry, placing 
himself, nevertheless, on the seat op- 


posite. : 

She started at the sound of his 
voice, and as she looked up in his 
face, he saw that she had been cry- 


ing. é , 
The Squire said nothing, but stiffly 
scuffied and poked the weeds and 
grass at his feet, for a while, with 
the end of his stick, and whistled 
low, some dreary old bars to him- 


self. , 
At length he said abruptly, but in 
a kind tone— / 
“You're no child, now ; you've 
own up; you're a well-thriven, 
ee. young woman, little Alice. 
There’s not one to compare wi’ ye ; 
of all the lasses that comes to 
Wyvern Church ye bear the bell, ye 
do, ye bear the bell; ye know it. 
Don’t ye ? Come, say, lass ; don’t ye 
know there’s none to compare wi 


“Thank you, sir. It’s very good of 
you to think so—you're always 80 
kind,” said pretty Alice, looking 
very earnestly up in his face, her 
large tearful eyes wider than usual, 
| wondering, and, perhaps, hop- 
‘ ing for what might come next. 

“T’ll be kinder, may-be; never 
ye mind; ye like Wyvern, lass— 
the old house ; well, it’s snug, it is. 
It’s a good old English house ; none 
o’ your thin brick walls and Greek 
pillars, and scrape o” rotten plaster, 
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house, they think so fine—but they 
don’t think it, only they say so, and 
they lie, just to flatter the peer ; 
d——— them. They go to London and 
learn courtiers’ ways there; that 
wasn’t so when I was a boy ; a good 
old gentleman that kept house and 
hounds here was more, by a long 
score, than half a dozen fine Lunnon 
lords ; and you’re handsomer, Alice, 
and a deal better, and a better lady, 
too, than the best o’ them painted, 
fine ladies, that’s too nice to eat good 
beef or mutton, and can’t call a cab- 
bage a cabbage, I’m told, and would 
turn up their eyes, like a duck in 
thunder, if a body told ‘em to put on 
their pattens, and walk out, as my 
mother used, to look over the poultry. 
But what was that you were saying 
—I forget ¢” 

“T don’t think, sir—I don’t re- 
member—was I saying anything ? 
I—I don’t recollect,” said Alice, who 
knew that she had contributed 
nothing to the talk. 

“ And you like Wyvern,” pursued 
the old man, with a gruff sort of kind- 
ness, “well, you’re right; it’s not 
bin a bad home for ye, and ye'd 
grieve to leave it. Ay—you're right, 
there’s no place like it—there’s no 
air like it, and ye love Wyvern, and 
ye shan’t leave it, Alice.” 

Alice Maybell looked hard at him ; 
she was frightened, and also agitated. 
She grew suddenly pale, but the 
Squire not observing this, con- 
tinued— 

“ That is, unless ye be the greatest 
fool in the country’s side. You'd 
miss Wyvern, and the old woods, and 
glens, and spinnies, and, mayhap, ye’d 
miss the old man a bit too—not so 
old as they give out though, and 
tisn’t always the old dog gives in 
first—mind ye—nor the young un 
that’s the best dog, neither. I don’t 
care that stick for my sons—no more 
than they for me—that’s reason. 
They’re no comfort to me, nor never 
was. They'd be devilish glad I was 
carried out o’ Wyvern Hall feet fore- 
most.” 

“ Oh, sir, you cant think—” 

“ Hold your little fool’stongue ; I'm 
wiser than you. If it warn’t for you, 
child, I don’t see much my life would 
be good for. You don’t wish me 
dead, like those cubs. Hold your 
tongue, lass. I see some one’s bin 
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frightenin’ you ; but I’m not going 
to die for a bit. Don’t you take on ; 
gie us your hand.” 

And he took it, and held it fast in 
his massive grasp. 

“Ye’ve been cryin’ ye fool. Them 
fellows bin sayin’ I’m breakin’ up. 
It’s ad—dlie. I’ve a mind to send 
them about their business. I’d do 
it as ready as put a horse over a 
three-foot wall; but I’ve twelve 
years’ lifein me yet. I’m good for 
fourteen years, if I live as long as 
my father did. He took his time 
about it, and no one heard me 
grumble, and I'll take mine. Don’t 
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ye be a fool; I tell you there’s no 
one goin’ to die here, that I know of. 
There’s gentle blood in your veins, 
and you're a kind lass, and I’ll take 
care 0’ you—mind, I'll do it, and I'll 
talk to you again.” 

And so saying, he gave her hand 
a parting shake, and let it drop, and 
rising, he ‘turned away, and strode 
stiffly from the garden. He was not 
often so voluble ; and now the whole 
of this talk seemed to Alice Maybell 
ariddle. He could not be thinkin 
of marrying ; but was he thinking o 
leaving her the house and a provision 
for her life?” 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE OLD SQUIRE UNLIKE HIMSELF. 


He talked very little that night 
in the old-fashioned drawing-room, 
where Alice played his favourite old 
airs for him on the piano, which he 
still called the “harpsichord.” He 
sat sometimes dozing, sometimes 
listening to her music, in the great 
chair by the fire. He ruminated, 
perhaps, but he did not open the 
subject, whatever it might be, which 
he had hinted at. 

But before ten o'clock came, he got 
up and stood with his back to the fire. 
Is there any age at which folly has 
quite done with us, and we cease from 
building castles in the air? 

“My wife was a tartar,” said he 
rather abruptly, “and she was always 
telling me I'd marry again before she 
was cold in her grave, and I made 
answer, I’ve had enough of that 
market, I thank you; one wife ina 
life is one too many. Butshe wasn’t 
like you—no more than chalk to 
cheese —a head devil she was. Play me 
the ‘ Week before Easter,’ again lass,” 

And the young lady thrice over 
played that pretty but vulgarold air ; 
at when she paused the gaunt old 
Squire chanted the refrain from the 
hearth-rug, somewhat quaveringly 
and discordantly. 

“You should have heard Tom 
Snedly sing that round a bowl of 
punch. My sons, a pair o’ dull dogs— 
we were pleasanter fellows then—I 
don’t care if they was at the bottom 
of the Lunnon canal. Gi’e us the 
‘Lincolnshire Poacher,’ lass. Pippin- 
squeezing rascals—and never loved 
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me. Isometimesthink I don’t know 
what the world’s a comin’ to. I'd be 
a younger lad by a score o’ years, if 
neighbours were as I remember’em.” 

At that moment entered old Tom 
Ward, who, like his master, had seen 
younger, if not better days, bearing 
something hot in a silver tankard on 
a little tray. Tom looked at the 
Squire. The Squire pointed to the lit- 
tle table by the hearth-rug, and pulled 
out his great gold watch, and found 
it was time for his “ night-cap.” 

Tom was skilled in the brew that 
ee his master, and stood with 

is shrewd gray eye on him, till he 
had swallowed his first glass, then 
the Squire nodded grufily, and he 
knew all was right, and was relieved, 
for everyone stood in awe of old Fair- 
field. 

Tom was gone, and the Squire 
drank a second glass, slowly, and then 
a third, and stood up again with his 
back to the fire and filled his glass 
with the last precious drops of his 
cordial, and placed it on the chimney- 
piece, and looked steadfastly on the 
girl, whose eyes looked sad on the 
notes, while her slender fingers played 
those hilarious airs which Squire Fair- 
field delighted to listen to. 

“ Down in the mouth, lass—hey ?” 
said the Squire with a suddenness 
that made the unconscious girl start. 

When she looked up he was stand- 
ing grinning upon her, from the 
hearth-rug, with his glass in his 
fingers, and his face flushed. 

“You girls, when you like a lad, 
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you're always in the dumps—aint ye? 
—mopin’ and moultin’ like a sick 
bird, till the fellow comes out wi’ his 
mind, and then all’s right, flutter and 
song and new feathers, and—come, 
what do you think o’ me, lass ?” 

She looked at him dumbly, with a 
colourless and frightened face. She 
saw no object in the room but the 
tall figure of the old man, flushed 
with punch, and leering with a horrid 
jollity, straight before her like a vivid 
magic-lantern figure in the dark. 
He was grinning and wagging his 
head with exulting encouragement. 

Had Squire Fairfield, as men have 
done, all on a sudden grown insane ; 
and was that leering mask, the furrows 
and contortions of which, and its 

littering eyes, were fixing themselves 
horribly on her brain, a familiar face 
transformed by madness ? 

“Come lass, do ye like me?’ de- 
manded the phantom. 

“ Well, you’re tongue-tied, ye little 
fool—shamefaced, and all that, I see,” 
he resumed after a little pause. “ But 
you shall answer—ye must; you do 
—you like old Wyvern, and old 
Squire. You'd feel strange in an- 
other place—ye would, and a younger 
fellow would not be a tithe so kind 
as me—and I like ye well, chick- 
a-biddy, chick-a-biddy—ye’ll be my 
little queen, and I'll keep ye brave, 
satins and ribbons, and laces, and 
lawn ; and I'll gi’e ye the jewellery 
—d’ye hear !—necklaces, and ear- 
rings, and bodkins, and all the rest, 
for your own, mind ; for the Captain 
nor Jack shall never hang them on 
wife o’ theirs, mind ye—and ye'll be 
the grandest lady has ever bin in 
Wyvern this hundred years—and 
ye'll have nothing to do but sit all 
day in the window, or ride in the 
coach, and order your maids about ; 
and I'll leave you every acre an 
stick and stone, and silver spoon, 
that’s in or round about Wyvern— 
for you're a good lass, and I'll make 
a woman of you; and I'd like to 
break them young rascals’ necks— 
they never deserved a shilling o’ mine ; 
so gie’s your hand, lass, and the bar- 
gain’s made.” 

So the Squire strode a step or two 
nearer, extending his huge mer 
hand, and Alice, aghast, stared wit 
wide open eyes fixed on him, and ex- 
cone faintly, “ Ob, sir !--oh, Mr. 
Fairfield |” 
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* Oh ! to be sure, and oh, Squire 
Fairfield !” chuckled he, mimicking 
the young lady, as he drew near ; “ ye 
need not be shy, nor scared by me, 
little Alice ; I like you too well to hurt 
the tip o’ your little finger, look ye— 
and you'll sleep on’t, and tell me all 
to-morrow morning.” 

And he laid his mighty hands, 
that had lifted wrestlers from the 
earth, and hurled boxers headlong in 
his day, tremulously on her two little 
shoulders, “And ye’ll say good-night, 
and gi’e me a buss ; good-night to ye, 
lass, and we'll talk again in the morn- 
ing, and ye’ll say naught, mind, to the 

ys, d——n ‘em, till all’s settled— 
ye smooth-cheeked, 
cherry-lipped little ”»—— 

And here the ancient Squire bois- 
terously “bussed” the young lady, 
as he had threatened, and two or 
three times again, till scrubbed by 
the white stubble of his chin, she 
broke away, with her cheeks flaming, 
and still more alarmed, reached the 
door. 

“Say good-night, won’t ye, hey ?” 
bawled the Squire, still in a chuckle 
and shoving the chairs out of his way 
as he stumbled after her. 

* Good-night, sir,” cried she, and 
made her escape through the door, 
and under the arch that opened from 
the hall, and up the stairs toward 
her room, calling as unconcernedly 
as she could, but with tremulous 
eagerness to her old servant, ‘ Dul- 
cibella, are you there?” and im- 
mensely relieved when she heard her 
kindly old voice, and saw the light of 
her candle. 

“T say—hallo—why wench, what 
the devil’s come over ye?” halloed 
the voice of the old man from the 
foot of the stairs. “That's the trick 
of you rogues all—ye run away to 
draw us after ; well, it won't do— 
another time. I say, good night, ye 
wild bird.” . 

“Thank you, sir—good night, sir 
—good night, sir,” repeated the voice 
of Alice, higher and higher up the 
stairs, and he heard her door shut. 

He stood with a flushed face, and a 
sardonic grin for a while, looking u 
the stairs, with his big bony han 
on the banister, and wondering how 
young he was; and he laughed and 
muttered pleasantly, and resolved 
it should all be settled between them 
next evening; and go again he 


bright-eyed, 
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looked at his watch, and found 
that she had not gone, after all, 
earlier than usual, and went back to 
his fire, and rang the bell, and gota 
second ,‘night-cap,” as he called his 
flagon of punch. 

om remarked how straight the 
Squire stood that night, with his 
back to the fire, eyeing him as he 
entered from the corners of his eyes, 
with a grin, and a wicked wag of his 


head. 

**A dull dog, Tom. Who's a-goin’ 
tohang ye? D—n ye, look brighter, 
or I'll stir ye up with the poker. 
Never shake your head, man ; ye may 
brew yourself a tankard o’ this, and 
yell find you’re younger than ye 
think for, and some of the wenches 
will be throwing a sheep’s eye at you 
—who knows ?’ 

Tom did not quite know what to 
make of this fierce lighting up of 
gaiety and benevolence. An inquisi- 
tive glance he fixed stealthily on his 
master, and thanked him dubiously 
—for he was habitually afraid of him; 
and as he walked away through the 

assages, he sometimes thought the 
fetter that came that afternoon might 
have told of the death of old Lady 
Drayton, or some other relief of the 
estate ; and sometimes his suspicions 
were nearer to the truth, for in 
drowsy houses like Wyvern, where 
events are few, all theses of con- 
versation are valuable and specu- 
lation is active, and you may be sure 
that what was talked of in the town, 
was no mystery in the servants’ hall, 
though more gossipped over than 
believed. . 

Men who are kings in very small 
dominions are whimsical, as well as 
imperious—eccentricity is the com- 
a of seclusion—and the Squire 

ad a jealous custom, in his house, 
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which was among the oddities of his 
despotism ; it was simply this: the 
staircase up which Alice Maybell 
flew, that night, to old Dulcibella 
and her room, is that which ascends 
the northern wing of the old house. A 
strong door in the short passage lead- 
ing to it from the hall, shuts it off 
from the rest of the building on that 
level. 

For this young lady then, while 
she was still a child, Squire Fairfield 
had easily made an Oriental seclusion 
in his household, by locking, with his 
own hand, that door every night, and 
securing more permanently the doors 
which, on other levels, afforded access 
to the same wing. 

He had a slight opinion of the 
other sex, and an evil one of his 
own, and would have no Romeo and 
Juliet tragedies. As he locked this 
door after Miss Alice Maybell’s “good- 
night,” he would sometimes wag his 
head shrewdly and wink to himself 
in the lonely oak hall, as he dropped 
the key into his deep coat pocket— 
“safe bind, safe find,” “better sure 
than sorry,” and other wise saws 
seconding the precaution. » 

So this night he recollected the 
key, as usual, which in the early 
morning, when he drank his glass of 
beer at his room-door, he handed to 
old Mrs. Durdin, who turned it in the 
lock, and restored access for the day. 

This custom was too ancient— 
reaching back beyond her earliest 
memory—to suggest the idea of an 
affront, and so it was acquiesced in 
and never troubled Miss Maybell ; 
the lock was not tampered with, the 
door was never passed, although the 
Squire, versed in old saws, was simple 
to rely on that security against a 
power that laughs at locksmiths. 
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THE THEATRE ROYAL, DUBLIN, FROM 1841 To 1845. 


PART IV. 


THE season of 1841-2, commenced on 
Saturday, October 16th, 1841, after 
a short recess of only three weeks. 
Miss Ellen Tree was the opening at- 
traction, with Mr. Anderson of 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, his 
first appearance in Dublin. They be- 
with “ Love,” in which each sus- 
tained the character originally acted 
by them in London. The engagement 
lasted for eighteen nights. Knowles’s 
new comedy of “Old Maids,” then 
running at Covent Garden, was the 
novelty. It was only repeated twice, 
and produced little effect. A change 
of ministry had taken place. A Tory 
Government was in in office. 
Lord Fortescue retired from the Irish 
Viceroyalty, and was succeeded by 
Earl De Grey. On Thursday, October 
28th, the new Lord Lieutenant at- 
tended the theatre in state. For 
some objection of a private nature, 
arising, it is said, from circumstances 
connected with the death of her son, 
his accomplished and amiable count- 
ess never entered the walls of a 
dramatic establishment. Her absence 
was much tted, particularly on 
the Command nights, and tended to 
make the theatre unfashionable. 
There was not a lady in the peerage 
who would have graced the Vice- 
regal box with superior attraction or 
elegance. When Earl de Grey, then 
Lord Grantham, married Lady Hen- 
rietta Cole, he and his fair consort 
were remarked as the handsomest 
couple at Queen Charlotte’s next 
drawing-room. Lord de Grey had a 
large unencumbered fortune, and his 
inclinations keeping pace with his 
means, the appropriate splendour of 
a court was fully maintained during 
his tenure of office. The Castle levees 
and drawing-rooms assumed the most 
refined tone, and teemed with long 
lists of the highest names amongst 
the aristocracy and gentry of the 
land. Many had not appeared there 
for years. mee 
. and Mrs. Wood were absent in 
America throughout the precedin 
year, and unable to pay their usu 
annual visit to Ireland. They re- 
appeared in the “Sonnambula” onthe 


6th of November, 1841, with Brough 
as bass singer. On the following 
Monday, “ Norma” was acted for the 
first time in English. - Also on the 
13th, the “Postilion of Long 
Jumeau,” by Adolphe Adam. The 
first of these novelties was by far the 
more attractive of the two; but still 
the old operas maintained their usual 
supremacy. This engagement, less 
productive than several preceding 
ones, lasted for sixteen nights. Mr. 
C. Kean and Mrs. Warner followed, 
in “ Hamlet,” on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, and continued until the last night 
of performing before the Christmas 
holidays. 

Inthe pantomime, another National 
legend supplied the opening ; 
“Darby O'Rourke and the Eagle,” 
written by Alfred Howard. The 
Boleno Family were, as before, the 
leading actors in the Harlequinade. 
It ran twenty-seven nights, but fell 
below the popularity of the “ Lepre- 
chaun.” After the interval of a 
fortnight only, Mr. C. Kean was 
again en ok in conjunction with 
Miss Ellen Tree. Their first perform- 
ance was in the “ Lady of Lyons.” 
This engagement continued for six- 
teen nights, closing on the 29th of 
January, 1842, when they appeared 
in the “Gamester,” and “ Honey 
Moon.” On the morning of that 
day, they were married in the Church 
of St. Thomas—a mutual attachment 
of long standing, and in every respect 
a well assorted union. y this, 
Charles Kean not only secured his do- 
mestic happiness, but obtained a large 
addition to his worldly means, and an 
invaluable co-operator in his theat- 
rical career. By a rare combination 
of private and professional excellence, 
Miss Ellen Tree had already acquired 
a handsome independence and had 
placed herself in the foremost rank of 
the distinguished females whose names 
shed lustre on the history of the 
British drama. In characters requir- 
ing great physical power, with the 
sterner and more commanding at- 
tributes, something might be wanting 
in what she had been excelled by a 
few of her predecessors ; but in all 
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the softer delineations, in a just dis- 
crimination of the tenderer and more 
womanly passions, in versatility, in 
natural pathos or elegant vivacity— 
in a clear comprehension of her 
author’s meaning, and in ladylike 
deportment, she was, and long con- 
tinued to be, without a superior on 
the modern stage. For private and 
professional reasons of their own, the 
union of Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean was 
not immediately made known. Their 
first public appearance in the ac- 
knowledged characters of man and 
wife occurred at Glasgow, on the 27th 
of the following February. The com- 
bined attraction producing, in five 
performances, included in one week, 
the sum of £1,000. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean happened 
to be fulfilling an engagement at 
Bath, on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of what had proved a most happy 
marriage. They had recently return- 
ed from a long professional and high- 
ly profitable tour, or voyage round 
the world. To celebrate the some- 
what rare event of a “silver wed- 
ding,” they gave an entertainment at 
the York Hotel, where they were 
staying, to a select party of friends 
and admirers. The evening, as may 
be readily supposed, was one of un- 
mingled enjoyment. Little did any 
one present imagine that the muffled 
drum was even then at hand, and that 
within twelve months the curtain 
would fall suddenly, and cut short a 
series of retiring engagements already 
announced, with every promise of 
winding up a brilliant career with an 
appropriate and graceful termination. 

r. om after performing hisfamous 
character of Louis the Eleventh, at 
the new Prince of Wales’s Theatre in 
Liverpool, on the 28th of May, 1867, 
was seized by the illness from which 
he never recovered, and died on the 
22nd of January following, only four 
days after he had completed his fifty- 
seventh year. On the 30th of April, 
1864, Mr. and Mrs. Kean took their 
leave of the Melbourne stage. At 
the close, Mr. Kean stepped forward 
and spoke as follows :— 


Ladies and gentlemen,—Painful as it is 
at all times to say farewell to friends, how 
much more so must it be to Mrs. Kean and 
myself on the present occasion, when in all 
human probability we shall never again 
visit this portion of the globe. In a few 
days we shall leave these shores to 


return no more; but we shall have the 
satisfaction of carrying away with us not 
only substantial proofs of your favour, but 
also a grateful remembrance of the kind- 
ness and hospitality we have received during 
our sojourn amongst you. In years to 
come, when far away, should our lives be 
spared, my wife and I will find true enjoy- 
ment in the contemplation of the wonders 
we have witnessed in this new world, and 
shall anxiously watch the progress and in- 
creasing prosperity of this extraordinary 
country, wherein we have seen so much to 
instruct, surprise, and interest us. We 
shall recall to mind, with peculiar gratifi- 
cation, the fact of having given utterance 
to the language of Shakespeare sixteen 
thousand miles from home, in a populous 
city built upon a spot which thirty years 
ago was alonely wilderness. Although this 
night concludes our theatrical engagementin 
Melbourne, we have been induced, at the re- 
quest of many persons present, to devote two 
evenings previous to our departure to read- 
ings from Shakespeare and other poets. I 
have now the honour to announce that these 
readings will take place at the Mechanics’ 
Institute on Wednesday and Thursday 
week, the 11th and 12th of May. Then, 
ladies and gentlemen, I may say, in the 
words of our great national poet-— 

‘Whether we shall meet again I know 

not, 
Therefore our lasting farewell take! ” 


On another and more appropriate 
opportunity we shall enter minutel 
into an analysis of this celebrat 
actor’s talents and rank in the pro- 
fession to which his life was devoted. 
Sufficient for the present to quote 
here a passage from the Zra, of 
Saturday, the 26th of January, 1868, 
with which we cordially agree :— 


“The death of Mr. Charles Kean leaves 
a place vacant on the English stage which 
it will not be easy to fill. In all his dra- 
matic efforts, the gentleman, the scholar, 
and the thoughtful artist were apparent ; 
and the tragedian leaves behind him many 
who could vouch for his liberality and 
consideration towards those holding sub- 
ordinate situations in the London theatre of 
which he was manager. He laboured in- 
cessantly for the advancement of the pure 
and legitimate drama, and his scrupulous 
attention to the details of his art was a 
lesson and an encouragement to all the 
young actors with whom he was brought 
into contact. In his immediate family 
circle he was tenderly loved. Beyond this 
stricken group of widow, child, and rela- 
tions, will be found many sorrowing hearts 
to whom his liberality was the more wel- 
come from the Christian-like and gentle- 
manly manner in which it was dis 
He will be followed to his last home by the 
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respect and sympathy of thousands of his 
fellow-countrymen.” 

Mr. C. Kean was buried by the 
side of his mother, in a vault at 
Catherington Church, near Horn- 
dean, Hampshire. Many years before 
he had purchased an estate and house 
in that neighbourhood, which he sub- 

uently sold. 

o give as much variety as pos- 
sible to the Dublin season, after the 
departure of Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean, 
in 1842, Mrs. Honey and Mr. Balls 
were engaged for a series of eight 
performances, which continued to the 
12th of March. Mrs. Honey never 
came to Ireland again ; she died in 
the following year, in the full bloom 
of her beauty and talent. The pub- 
lic fell entirely off from the theatre ; 
the audiences became “ fine by de- 
grees and beautifully less.” Nothing 
could be hit upon to attract them. 
For Easter Monday, March 28th, 
Douglas Jerrold’s last comedy of the 
“Bubbles of the Day,” was an- 
nounced, with new scenery, and the 

werful auxiliary aid of Mr. and 

ts. Yates, Balls, Paul Bedford, and 
Wright. At the last rehearsal b it 
one, Yates was taken ill on the stage, 
placed his handkerchief to his mouth, 
turned pale, and said, “I must go.” 
He had broken a blood-vessel some- 
time before, and recurring symptoms 
which he too well recognised alarmed 
him. His part of Love Skindeep, in 
the new play, had to be transferred 
to Mr. Calcraft, with scarcely any 
time for preparation. Yates went 
home to Morrison's hotel, where he 
was staying. The apprehended at- 
tack confirmed itself and he soon be- 
came dangerously ill. After some 
days he recovered a little, and was 
supposed to be out of danger. It was 
stated in the advertisements that he 
would certainly not be in a condition 
to appear during the engagement. In 
afew days more, it was announced 
that his illness having latterly taken 
a more favourable turn than was ex- 
pected, Mrs. Yates would be able to 
resume her duties. She did so; but 
too late to turn the unfavourable 
tide which had long been on the ebb. 
On the 9th of April, the followin 
notice appeared in the bills, oak 
startled the few who still took an 
imterést in dramatic affairs :— 

“Mr. Calcraft regrets exceedingly that 
the total désertion of the Theatre by all 
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classes of the public, obliges him to close 
the winter season at a much earlier period 
than usual, after sustaining a heavy loss 
during a long series of many weeks, and by 
which a large community of industrious 
and respectable persons are curtailed of their 
principal means of dependence. It is mani- 
fest that no resources, however great, and 
no energy, however persevering, can sup- 
port a large public establishment without 
the assistance, of the public. The Lessee 
respectfully appeals to the good taste and 
feeling of the citizens of Dublin, not to 
suffer their National Theatre to be extin- 
guished at a time when the city appears to 
be crowded with the rank and wealth of 
the land; when a very moderate share of 
patronage would enable it to combat suc- 
cessfully with all difficulties; and when 
there are engagements formed, involving 
great responsibilities on the part of the 
manager, and comprising the most brilliant 
talent in all departments of the Drama, 
with every prospect of a satisfactory result.” 


This strong remonstrance had the 
immediate effect of inducing a num- 
ber of influential noblemen and gen- 
tlemen to form themselves into a 
committee for the purpose of con- 
ferring on the Lessee a Complimentary 
Benefit, as a token of personal con- 
sideration. This took place on the 
30th of April, when Mrs. Yates and 
Mr. Balls most obligingly contributed 
their services. The receipts amounted 
to £300, which proved a most season- 
able supply. day of two after, 
Mrs. Yates removed her husband, 
who by this time was able to travel, 
to London. Still he hoped he 
would recover, but the hope was not 
realized. He had made his last ap- 
pearance on any earthly stage, and 
died at his residence in Brompton- 
square, on the 2ist of June following, 
at the premature age of forty-five. 
Poor Frederic Yates! The writer 
knew him intimately for many _—_. 
They first became acquainted during 
the time of the Army of Occupation 
in France in 1816-17, when both 
were doing duty in the garrison of 
Valenciennes. Yates determined to 
go on the stage, on the breaking up 
of the third division. After a most 
successful novitiate in Edinburgh, he 
obtained an engagement at Covent 
Garden, where he made his first bow 
as Jago, on the 7th of November, 
1818. The attempt for a young be- 
ginner, with little practice, was dar- 
ing, arduous, and successful. On 
that night Young was the Othello, 
©. Kemble, Cassio, and Miss Q’Neill 
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Desdemona. During the season he 
my og Falstaff, Gloster in “Jane 
hore ;” Berthold, < wl Waaedy ng 
art in an unsuccessful t y 
Maturin ; Sylvester Dagged, and 
Casca; Flegible, in imitation of Ma- 
thews ; Rob Roy, Shylock, and Dick 
in the “ Apprentice.” But his Ait was 
in “ Cozening,” an interlude written 
expressly for him, in which he per- 
sonated seven different characters. 
This little piece ran nearly thirty 
nights. Yates was an actor of very 
versatile powers, and of indefatigable 
activity as a manager. He would 
have held much higher ground than 
he actually attained, if he had con- 
fined himself to a more restricted 
line, and had ‘abstained from imita- 
tion, the constant practice of which 
infected his originality, and in- 
fused itself into his natural manner 
almost without his own consciousness. 
But it must be admitted that his 
imitations are almost as good as those 
of Mathews, his friend and model. 
Yates married Miss Brunton, one 
of the most accomplished actresses 
of her day, whether in tragedy or 


comedy, as well as a thoroughly 


amiable woman. They left an only 
son, who has acquired distinction in 
several fields of literature. Miss 
Brunton came out as Letitia Hardy 
at Covent Garden, on the 12th of 
September, 1817. The writer of this 
notice happened to be present with 
Yates in a front row of the pit. 
They greatly admired the youthful 
debutante, and applauded her to 
the echo whenever an _ oppor- 
tunity occurred. Little did eithe 
suSpect that as time rolled on, she 
was destined to become the wife of 
one of them. Mrs. Yates had retired 
for many years before her death. 
The opening of the summer season 
on the 9th of May, 1842, presented 
Miss Adelaide Kemble, daughter of 
Charles Kemble, and one of the most 
distinguished of that gifted family. 
She appeared in “ Norma,” and lite- 
rally took Dublin by storm. * The 
press and the public were equally en- 
thusiastic in her praise. She flashed 
with the suddenness and brightness 
of a meteor across the theatrical 
horizon, and left a long train of light 
behind her when she disappeared. 
Had she continued on the stage, and 
devoted herself to tragedy alone, in- 
dependently of her extraordinary 
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vocal powers, she would have carried 
away the p: from nearly all com- 
petitors. She resembled Pasta in 
style, and her illustrious aunt in ap- 
pearance, although not on the same 
majestic scale. Her brief course 
lasted only from the 20th of Novem- 
ber, 1841, to the 23rd of December, 
1842. She then married Mr. Sartoris, 
a a of family and fortune, 
and retired for ever into the privacy 
of domestic life. No succeeding Eng- 
lish singer has rivalled her cuait 
lence in the art musical, while acting 
remains almost a sealed book to the 
whole race of nightingales. Some 
pronounced her inferior to Grisi as a 
mere singer, but in acting her supe- 
riority was too evident for discussion. 
Her features were moulded in the 
true classic form, to which her action 
and expression imparted additional 
power. 

During this engagement of ten 
nights only she repeated “ Norma” 
six times; the other operas were 
“Ta Sonnambula” and the “ Mar- 
riage of Figaro.” The houses were 
uniformly crowded, although the at- 
traction was chiefly concentrated in 
the one great star. The auxiliary aid 
by which she was assisted fell con- 
siderably below the usual mark onsuch 
occasions, with the exception of Miss 
Rainsforth, who appeared for the first 
time in Dublin as Adalgisa, and 
made a most favourable impression. 
Yet there was no complaint of inade- 

uate support. Another instance of 
the unfathomable lottery of theatri- 
cal speculation, and of the impossi- 
bility of regulating it either on the 
doctrine of chances, previous experi- 
ence, or calculated results. 

Adelaide Kemble was followed by 
Mr. Macready, who opened on the 
28th of May in his grand cheval 
de bataille of Virginius, Virginia 
by Miss Helen Faucit, who became 
subsequently one of the greatest fa- 
vourites that ever trod the boards of 
Hawkins’s-street. She was at thetime 
of this, her first appearance in Dub- 
lin, a very young actress ; but the 
plays to be represented, with one or 
twoexceptions, afforded only alimited 
scope to her high endowments. On 
the second night, Gerald Griffin's 
drama of “Gisippus, or the Forgotten 
Friend,” was produced. In this play 
Miss Helen Faucit, Mr. Macready, and 
Mr. Hudson sustained their original 
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London characters. The play was 
coldly received, and only acted twice. 
On the 2nd of June the Lord Lieu- 
tenant commanded the “Lady of 
Lyons.” Onthe 4th, Lord Byron’s 
¢ ino Faliero,” adapted to the 
stage by Mr. Macready, produced, if 
peailbe, less effect than “Gisippus.” 

r. Macready selected it on the 13th 
of June, the concluding night, for 
his benefit. No one has since 
been rash enough to venture its revi- 
val in Dublin. 

Adelaide Kemble returned on the 
2nd of July for a farewell visit of 
twelve nights. The bills stated, “It 
is quite impossible this distinguished 
artist can ever again appear before 
the public of Dublin, as she retires 
immediately on the close of the pre- 
sent engagement from professional 
life.” She was again accompanied 
by Miss Rainsforth ; Balfe, and his 
pupil Weiss, a bass singer, were added 
to the auxiliary list. The houses 
were even more crowded than before. 
A new opera, “ Elena Uberti,” music 
by Mercadante, was only performed 
three times, being the least attractive 
of the selection. On the last night, 
July the 16th, Adelaide Kemble took 
her leave in “ Norma,” after which 
she sang “ Auld Robin Gray” in a 
concert, and the Aria from the “Bar- 
ber of Seville,” accompanied by her- 
self on the pianoforte. 

From the 6th to the 20th of August 
the theatre was let to Mr. Mitchell 
of London for the performances of 
Herr Dobler, a celebrated professor 
of natural magic. 

On the 5th of September, the same 
great artists who had proved so at- 
tractive the season before were an- 
nounced for the first of a series of 
twelve Italian operas. This time 
Costa was the conductor instead of 
Benedict. Nothing could be more 
triumphant than the reception of “I 
Puritani” on the opening night. All 
the singers were in splendid voice, 
and were greeted with unmeasured 
applause. The next morning it was 
announced that Madame Grisi had 
been suddenly attacked by a severe 
cold and hoarseness, and was unable to 
appear. For the next fournightscon- 
certs were substituted, but although 
Ernesta Grisi, Mario, Lablache, and 
F. Lablache appeared in them, in 
many of the most popular airs and 
duets that could be selected, and the 
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prices were reduced nearly one-half, 
the receipts fell to an inconceivable 
minimum. The absence of the great 
Prima Donna proved a death blow. 
After this depressing interval she was 
able to appear as Norma, on the 12th. 
She continued to sing for the remain- 
ing six nights, with powers almost 
completely restored, but the attrac- 
tion had received a shock from which 
it never recovered. Thus terminated 
on the 19th September, 1842, a haz- 
ard which was reasonably expected to 
retrieve the many failures of an un- 
po season. The theatre had 

en open altogether 195 nights ; the 
balance at the conclusion proved to 
be heavily on the unfavourable side. 
Yet those who cast an eye over the 
details we have enumerated will 
readily admit that failure could not 
justly be attributed to want of energy 
or lack of variety, Whence, then, 
did it arise? We are not (dipus 
enough to solve the enigma. There 
had been two Command nights, with 
the two usual Military Bespeaks. The 
new pieces amounted to twenty-four. 
The gross sum paid to stars reached 
£5,672. The principal recipients were 
—Italian Company, £1,253; Ade- 
laide Kemble and Co., £1,646; C. 
Kean, £943 ; Miss E. Tree, £635 ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood, £370; Macready, 
£247; Boleno Family, £164; Mrs. 
Honey, £117; Yates and Co., £80; 
Anderson, £118; and Miss Helen 
Faucit, £102. 

The prospects at the commence- 
ment of the season of 1842-3 were 
not particularly encouraging. The 
lessee would willingly have resigned 
his post, but he was tied to it, amd 
could not escape. There was nothing 
left but to persevere, in the hope 
of a favourable turn. The theatre 
ont on the 22nd of October, with 

Jallack as Benedick, in “ Much Ado 
about Nothing.” Beatrice by Miss 
Julia Cruise, a native of Dublin, who 
had acquired much celebrity in Edin- 
burgh. She was engaged for the 
season as the leading stock actress, 
but her first successful night began 
and ended her performance—she ap- 

red no more. After much suffer- 
ing from a long and painful illness, 
partly foreseen, this promising young 
actress died in the prime of life before 
her talents were fully developed. Mr. 
Basil Baker from Liverpool, suc- 
ceeded Compton as the principal 
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baffo. Mr. Harcourt Bland was also 
added to the meeer as light come- 
dian, and Mr. T. Bishop from Covent 
Garden, as tenor singer. These three 
geutlemen soon established them- 
selves as favourites, and retained 
their respective positions for several 
years. The unexpected illness of Miss 
Cruise occasioned a gap not easily 
filled up. But these casualties had 
become so frequent that, although in 
the highest degree mortifying, they 
had to cause astonishment. 

On the 8th of November Earl de 
Grey attended the theatre in state. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean appeared on 
the 26th, in “The Gamester.” On 
Saturday, December the 3rd, Sheridan 
Knowles’s last new play, “ The Rose 
of Arragon,” was produced. For this 
same drama, Mr. Kean, a year or 
two befor, bad offered the author 
£1,000, which he declined, but sub- 
sequently placed it at the disposal 
of the Haymarket manager on much 
less advantageous terms. The nego- 
tiation between Kean and Knowles 
had two remarkable features,—the 
large remuneration which dramatic 
authors look for and receivein modern 
days, and the novelty of leading 
actors paying large sums for new 
plays, with which desirable com- 
modity managers in the olden time 
were too happy to provide them, at 
their own expense, and for mutual 
advan “The Rose of Arragon” 
produced in London twenty-five con- 
secutive repetitions. In Dublin it 
was only acted twice, has van- 
ished entirely from the permanent 
list, and must be looked upon as one 
of the least agreeable productions of 
a very superior dramatist. 

Knowles died on the 30th of 
November, 1862, in his 81st year. He 
had long ceased to write for the 
stage—on which his opinions under- 
went an extraordinary change—and 
merged into a theological controver- 
sialist, or lay preacher, in the Baptist 
communion, carrying into his newly- 
selected avocation the same fervid 
enthusiasm which marked the pre- 
ceding phases of his chequered 
career. Of his fifteen plays, which 
will all live in print, six are likely 
to keep the stage as long as the stage 
lasts in the United Kingdom. These 
are—“ Virginius,” “ William Tell,” the 
“ Hunchback,” the “ Wife,” the “Love 
Chase,” and “ Love.” After the pro- 
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duction of the last, the pen of Knowles 
moved heavily, and his poetic imagi- 
nation began to grow torpid. In 
1847, the Whigs offered him a pen- 
sion of £100 a year, which, though 
poor, he indignantly declined. It 
was afterwards augmented to £200, 
and this he enjoyed to his death. 
There was an intention to make him 
curator of Shakespeare’s restored 
birthplace at Stratford-on-Avon, with 
a suitable endowment, but the plan 
failed from want of funds. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean played for 
twenty nights to good houses, con- 
cluding their engagement on the 23rd 
of December. The pantomime, for 
which the Boleno Family weve re- 
tained, was “Harlequin and the 
Merrie Devil of Edmonton, or the 
Great Bed of Ware.” In this a grand 
diorama was introduced, embracing 
the recent triumphs in Affghanistan 
and China. It ran for twenty-four 
nights, and then gave place to a re- 
vival of the more popular Leprechaun. 
Madame Vestris and Mr. 0. Ma- 
thews appeared on the 20th Janu- 
ary, 1843, andon the 25th were joined 
by Mr. W.Farrenand Mrs. Glover. The 
combination of talent then presented 
to the Dublin public could not have 
been equalled atany theatre within the 
empire, and we doubt if it was ever 
surpassed. As records of the mode 
in which the high drama was at that 
time acted, we subjoin casts of Sheri- 
dan’s two celebrated comedies and 
Congreve’s revived@‘ Way of the 
World.” 


SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
Sir Peter Teazle, . Mr.W. Farren. 
Sir Oliver Surface, Mr. Barrett. 
Joseph Surface, Mr. Calcraft. 


Charles Surface, Mr. C. Mathews, 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr. Chute. 
Crabtree, . . Mr. Baker. 
Sir Toby, with the ori- 

ginal song, Mr, T. Bishop. 
Moses, . - Mr. J. Penson. 
Trip, . . Mr. F. Cooke. 
Lady Teazle, Madame Vestris, 
Mrs. Condour, Mrs, Glover. 
Maria, . Miss Chalmers, 


Lady Sneerwell, Mrs, Barrett. 


RIVALS. . 


Sir Anthony Absolute, Mr. W. Farren, 
Captain Absolute, . Mr. H, Bland, 
Faulkland, Mr. Calcraft. 
Mr. C, Mathews, 
Mr. Barry, 

Mr 


Acres, . ‘ _ 
Sir Lucius O' Trigger, 
: ‘ Baker, 


David, . 
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Mr. F. Cooke. 

Mrs. Glover. 

Madame Vestris. 

Miss J. Bennett. 

Mrs. Barrett. 
WAY OF THE WORLD. 

Sir Wilful Witwoud, Mr. W. Farren. 

Witwoud, . ‘ Mr. C. Mathews. 

Mirabell, Mr. Calcraft. 

Petulant, Mr. Baker. 

Marwood, Mr. H. Cooke. 

Fainall, Mr. Chute. 

Waitwell Mr. J. Penson. 

Millamant, . Madame Vestris. 

Lady Wishfort, Mrs. Glover. 

Mrs. Fainall, Miss Chalmers. 

Foible, . ° Mrs. T. Hill. 

Of the names here enumerated 
only a minority survive, either on the 
mimic boards or the stage of life. 
The evergreen C. Mathews still re- 
mains as brilliant and almost as juve- 
nile as ever. This combination went 
on for twenty nights. What was the 
result ? Two or three of the houses 
were great,some good, and more than 
one absolutely fell below the ex- 

mses. The facts are few and simple. 

he manager still kept the field, but 
he might exclaim with Pyrrhus after 
his barren triumph over the Romans, 
“ Another such victory and I am un- 
done.” It is true, at the time of which 
we are writing the demon of politics 
scowled heavily on the social world, 
and distracted public attention from 
more agreeable objects; but there 
had been periods when party feeling 
was equally ragpant, and yet the 
theatre still rearefl its head as the one 
selected haven of refuge, where angry 
discussion found no admittance, and 
to which all classes were glad to escape 
as from a surrounding storm. 

Depression usually succeeds excite- 
ment. Following up his constantly 
announced plan of presenting succes- 
sively the highest order of talent in 
every branch of theatrical exhibition, 
Mr. Calcraft again ventured on an 
arrangement for equestrian spectacles 
and scenes in the circle, with Mons. 
Hillier, the successor of Ducrow, and 
his entire establishment from Astley’s. 
This occupied five weeks, including 
the time necessary for the alterations 


ec. 8 
Mrs. Malaprop, 
Lydia Languish, . 
Julia, . b 
Lucy, . 


in thetheatre. “ Mazeppa,” “ Timour-. 


the Tartar,” the “ Secret Mine,” the 
“Spanish Bull-fight,” and “ Lalla 
Rookb,” were produced in succession ; 
but all to no purpose. The auxiliaries 
added £900 to the current expenses, 
but thé loss consideral.|y éxceedéd that 
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amount. A speedy return to the 
high legitimate was not more fortu- 
nate. r. and Mrs. Ternati, Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam, and Mr. Buckstone fol- 
lowed in succession, but that vital 
component of theatrical existence, the 
public, remained as immovable as the 
monument in Sackville-street. The 
cry was still, not “they come,” but 
“they come not.” 

On the 1st of May, a musical com- 
bination, including Mrs. Alfred Shaw, 
a celebrated contralta, Miss Sabilla 
Novello, Miss Poole, Mr. T. Bishop, 
Mr. Manvers, and Mr. Giubilei, 
commenced an engagement of nine 
nights, with a new English version of 
Rossini’s “Lady of the Lake,” and 
the favourite burletta of “ Midas.” 
“ Semiramide,” ‘ Cinderella,” the 
“Secret Marriage (Il Matrimonio Se- 

reto),” the “Sonnambula,” “ Fra 

iavolo,” and “Artaxerxes” very 
effectively represented during this 
short interval. The winter season 
concluded with the benefits of the 
regular company on the 20th of May. 

On the 10th of June, Mr. Dennis 
Leonard made his first appearance as 
a national comedian in “The Irish 
Attorney” and “ The Irish Tutor,” 
two of the lamented Power’s most 
applauded impersonations. It was 
no trifling task to supply the place of 
the best actor in his line, and the 
greatest favourite of the Dublin public 
for a succession of years. Leonard 
was well received. His “ Groves of 
Blarney” and “Jig” were encored. 
He stood his ground manfully, rising 
in favour as long as he continued on 
the stage. 

For several seasons after the ship- 
wreck of Power, candidates to supply 
his vacant post were more numerous 
than successful. On one particular 
occasion, an aspirant with unusual 
self-confidence obtained an appear- 
ance, and boldly predicted that he 
was the “coming man.” The ex- 

eriment eventuated in what the 

talians with their expressive and 
peculiar augmentative would have 
called un fiascone prodigioso—a gi- 
gantic failure. The manager some- 
times gave complimentary gallery 
admission to his printer’s subordinate 
staff, to stimulate their general zeal, 
and more particularly when sudden 
changes required a quick issue of in- 
cidental hand-bills or apologies. He 
considered them good reflectors of 
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the opinions of rather an influential 
class, as they were quick, intelligent, 
and, in virtue of their literary avoca- 
tion, severely critical. On the even- 
ing above alluded to, he dispensed 
this customary bounty with rather a 
liberal hand, at the urgent request of 
the debutant. The following day, 
when his faithful demon in ordinary 
attended as usual with the proof of the 
next bill, he said, “ Weil, what did 
you and those around you think of 
the new Irish actor last night?” 
“Oh, sir,” replied he, “ there was 
no difference of opinion whatever 
about him ; he is by many degrees 
the worst we have ever had. Pray, 
don’t let us see him again.” 

On the 19th of June, 1843, Miss 
Helen Faucit commenced a round of 
her most popular characters, as 
Juliet—Romeo by Mr. Anderson of 
Drury a who was engaged to sup- 
port her. The “ Lady of Lyons,” the 
‘*Gamester,” “Cymbeline,” “As You 
Like It,” the “ Patrician’s Daughter,” 
a new play by Mr. Westland Marston, 
“Macbeth,” and “Venice Preserved,” 
were effectively acted, and gave much 
satisfaction. On the night of “ Mac- 
beth,” when Mr. Calecraft as Macduff 
entered in the second scene, a large 
heavy pickle bottle was thrown 
violently from the opposite side of 
the upper gallery, which fell on its 
edge, with a strong rebound, and 
without breaking, within a few 
inches of the spot where the actor 
was standing. He picked it up and 
took it off at the side. Several per- 
sons in the gallery immediately 
pointed out the offender to the 

lice. While endeavouring to escape 
rom them, he clambered over the 
front railings into the pigeon-hole 
box on the same level, and from 
thence either fell or threw himself 
headlong on the stage, where he lay 
stunned and motionless. He was 
picked up by some of the carpenters, 
carried over the orchestra, and 
through the pit to Mercer’s Hospital, 
where he died before the next morn- 
ing from the shock and injuries he 
had received. This startling episode 
occasioned only & momentary delay, 
and the performance then went on 
asusual. The bottle on examination 
was found to be charged with various 
combustibles, and a fuze was in- 
serted through the cork, but did not 
appear to have been lighted at either 
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end. The body of the deceased, a 
very young man, was recognised and 
claimed by his relatives. He had 
never been employed in any capacity 
in the theatre, and whether the aet, 
which ended so tragically for himself, 
proceeded from intoxication, mo- 
mentary insanity, or pre-determined 
malice, never transpired. 

The summer season concluded with 
“Venice Preserved” and the “ Irish 
Tutor,” for the manager’s benefit, on 
the 11th of July, 1843. Madame 
Albertazzi was announced for ashort 
engagement in August, but illness in- 
tervened and prevented her intended 
visit. To fill up the gap, Miss Clara 
Novello and Balfe were substituted, 
with the pupil and successor of 
Paganini, Camillo Sivori, who was 
reputed almost equal to his master 
as a violinist. ‘But even if the 
talent had been on a par, the strange 
legends attached to the history of 
Paganini, and his almost unearthly 
appearance, gave him a prestige and 
attraction which rendered competition 
hopeless. The seven performances 
of this party, embracing operas and 
concerts, were greatly admired and 
followed. On the 26th of August 
Fanny Elssler appeared in her far- 
famed ballet of “Giselle.” She was 
accompanied by Madame Proche 
Giubilei and Monsieur Silvain. Her 
terms were one hundred pounds per 
night, secured without reference to 
receipts. But the hquses were crowded 
to excess, althouglf the prices were 
nearly doubled, and three nights were 
added in consequence to the four 
originally announced. second 
ballet called “ Natalie” was then 
produced. Fanny Elssler was a most 
elegant, accomplished dancer; many 
considered her as an artist full 
equal, if not superior to Taglioni, 
although in a different style ; while 
as to personal attractions no one dis- 
2g her fascinating superiority. 

er last appearance took place on 
the 26th of September, when the 
theatre closed for the autumnal re- 
cess. It had been open two hundred 
and nine nights. The great attraction 
of Fanny Elssler in some degree re- 
trieved the disastrous result of the 
equestrian engagement. During this 
year £4,193 was paid to stars. Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Kean received £798 ; 
Madame Vestris and C. Mathews, 
£610; W. Farren, £320; the Bolene 





Family, £295; Fanny Elssler, £700 ; 
Leonard, £278 ; Hillier, for Ducrow’s 
Co., £900. There had been two 
Command nights and two Military 
Bespeaks. The new pieces produced 
amounted to twenty-five. 

The season of 1843-1844, com- 
menced on Saturday, October the 
13th, after a recess of five weeks. 
Mackay, the celebrated Bailie Jarvie, 
appeared for five nights in his 
favourite characters. It was his 
second visit to Dublin. As before, he 
was much applauded, but the attrac- 
tion fell below zero, and neither he 
nor the manager had encouragement 
to repeat the experiment a third 
time. He was followed, on the 4th 
of November, by the celebrated 
singers, Mr. and Mrs. Wood. They 
performeditwelve nights. It was an- 
nounced, as what it really proved, a 
farewell to Dublin, previous to their 
final retirement from the stage. This 
last performance, “ Norma,” and 
a Musical Intermezzo took place on 
the 22nd of the same month. To the 
end of their professional career their 
popularity in the Irish metropolis 
never waned. No incidental visitors 
were more permanently attractive. 
During Mr. Calcraft’s management, 
in fourteen years and the same num- 
ber of visits, they fairly drew the 
large sum they received, £8,130, and 
left a considerable surplus to the 
managerial treasury. On the off 
nights, during this last engagement, 
an American pofture master, who 
ambitiously styled himself Professor 
Risley, with his infant son, exhibited 
what they called “classical gymnasia.” 
They were extremely clever in their 
line, and were vehemently applauded 
by the celestials. Almost everybody 
now-a-days dubs himself a professor, 
doctor, or member of something 
scientific, expressed by many mys- 
terious hieroglyphics and capitals. 
But the assumed dignity is not alto- 

ether of recent growth. Here fol- 
aa an incident in illustration. 
When the present writer was a cadet 
at the military college at Marlow, he 
remained there one vacation, and gave 
up his holidays at midsummer, being 
determined to pass the examination 
for his commission in the course of 
the next halfyear. Walking out one 
day with the Rev. Dr. Wheeler, Chap- 
lain and Professor of Divinity and 
Classics, a stately personage, by whose 
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favour he was distinguished, they 
met Mr. Boulter, the swimming- 
master, a vulgarian of high caste. 
He touched his beaver respectfully ; 
“Good day, Mr. Boulter,” said the 
divine, returning the salute with 
dignity, “I suppose you will not be 
sorry when the recess is over?’ N.B. 
Boulter’s salary ceased when his 
pupils were en retraite. “ Why, sir ?” 
replied Boulter, “I can’t say as I 
shall. These be dullish times for 
us Professors.” The clerical digni- 
tary looked a little astonished, and 
penet on without more colloquy. 

e did not converse with his young 
companion for two minutes at least. 

The gymnastic professor concluded 
his feats upon the 24th of November. 
His tours de force were admired by 
many, and the favour with which 
they were received led to a longer en- 
gagement than was originally con- 
templated. He and his son returned 
to Dublin a second time, later in the 
season. Mr. and Mrs. Kean ap- 
peared in the “ Gamester,” on the 
25th November. They played up to 
the 23rd December with undiminished 
attraction. On the intermediate 
nights a drama, once of modern local 
interest, by Moncrief, was presented, 
under the title of “Cross Roads of 
Life, or Scamps of London.” It was 
compounded of St. Giles’s Greek, 
rough, vulgar humour, and question- 
able morality, rather obscurely hinted 
at by the subjoined heading to the 
bills, “ Are there many Bohemians in 
London? About 100,000! What 
are Bohemians? Greeks!” This 
chapter from the varieties of human 
nature, excited the curiosity of the 
Dublin galleries, and pleased them, 
although somewhat mystical. It was 
acted six times. There is no sympa- 
thetic alliance between the National 
argot, Anglice slang of the Celts 
and Saxons. 

The Christmas Pantomime, on the 
subject of the renowned “Baron 
Munchausen,” ran twenty-five nights 
to fair houses. Leonard then fol- 
lowed for eight nights, succeeded by 
Buckstone and rs. Fitzwilliam. 
These three eminent comedians were 


‘admired, applauded, and attended by 


audiences more select than numerous. 
The manager was now almost at 
his wit’s end. He had tried every 
available variety, and the result, in a 
great majority of instances, 
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proved unfavourable. His energy 
still survived, but his commercial re- 
sources were in a rapid consumption. 
He consulted his friends, but their 
opinions were too divided to govern 
a verdict. He turned to the dicta of 
the press, and found them in the 
same unsettled state. At last he 
came to a decision, and issued the 
following announcement, ex-cathedra: 
— Tn rehearsal, and will be immedi- 
ately produced, Shakespeare's ‘Tem- 
pest,’ restored from the original text, 
and never acted here, with entirely 
new scenery, machinery, dresses, and 
decorations, being the first of a pro- 
jected series of ‘Shakespearian Re- 
vivals’ on a scale of magnificence 
hitherto unprecedented.” Theideawas 
suggested by the recent production of 
the same play, on a similar plan, at 
CoventGarden. Mr. and Miss Vanden- 
hoff, who had performed Prospero 
and Miranda, on that occasion, were 
secured as auxiliaries. They appear- 
ed successively in the “ Hunchback,” 
“Stranger,” “ Virginius,” a new pla 

called “ Love’s Sacrifice,” by Lovell, 
and “Ton ;” and on Monday, February 
the 19th, the great revival came off. 
The opening scene represented the 
storm on ship board, with the wreck 
of the royal vessel. The mechanical 
effects of this spectacular effort fully 
equalled those that had been so 
recently produced at Covent Garden, 
and reflected great credit on the mas- 
ter-carpenter and mechanist, Mr. Slo- 
man, by whom they were invented and 
superintended. The splendid scenery 
by Philips was also the theme of warm 
admiration. But the arrangement 
and action of the play required im- 
peratively that it should commence 
the performance, and as the fullest 
extent of the stage was indispensable, 
and half an hour at least was re- 
quired forthe “set,” it was impos- 
sible to “play the audience in,” to 
use a technical term, by a short pre- 
lude, as usual on such momentous oc- 
casions. Now, the Dublin lieges are 
late diners, their habits are convivial, 
and amongst their many excellent 
qualities, punctuality has never been 
eminent. The consequence was that 
of the number attracted to the “ Tem- 
pest” by the great scene which opens 
the play, many never arrived in time 
to ae _ all declared om it 
was altogether a most magnificent 
spectacle, and the Press teemed with 
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unexceptionable eulogy. Some en- 
thusiastic amateurs, male and female, 
obtained leave to figure nightly on 
the deck of the shipwrecked vessel 
when labouring in extremis, and al- 
though it may read as a joke, it isa 
sober, authenticated fact, that more 
than one declared they suffered from 
real sea-sickness. The “ Tempest” 
was repeated altogether on twenty- 
four evenings during the season ; but 
the outlay and nightly expenses ex- 
ceeded the receipts by £350! This 
proved a “‘ heavy blow and great dis- 
couragement,” and checked the pro- 
mised series of grand Shakespearian 
revivals, which fell into abeyance, 
or rather, in the words of the im- 
mortal text, “melted into air, into 
thin air.” In any discussion or de- 
duction on this topic, let it be re- 
membered that no analogy can be 
drawn between the resources of Lon- 
don and Dublin. Not taking,into 
account the immeasurable wealth of 
the former capital, it has, with 
twenty-eight places of dramatic enter- 
tainment, more than three millions of 
resident inhabitants, while the daily 
influx of visitors, the staple from 
which all theatres are principally 
supported, exceeds one-half of the 
entire population of the Irish metro- 
polis. 

During the run of the “ Tempest,” 
on several of the nights not appro- 
priated to the great novelty, Mr. 
Collins, well known as a singer of 
talent, appeared in Irish characters, 
as a candidate for the vacant throne 
of Power. He was well received, 
mixed much comic humour with per- 
fect self possession, and was greatly 
aided in his new attempt by his vocal 
capabilities. A prolonged engagement 
testified his general success. 

On Easter Monday, April the 8th, 
Mr. Benjamin Webster, lessee and 
manager of the Theatre Royal, Hay- 
market, made his first appearance on 
the Dublin boards, accompanied by 
Madame Celeste, who had not visited 
Ireland for six years. They had 
several new pieces which were well 
received, particularly a sensation 
drama called “St. Mary’s Eve,” a 
grand fairy spectacle, “The World 
of Dreams,” and a lively comedietta 
the “Pretty Girls of Stilberg,” in 
which Mr. Webster's personation of 
the first Napoleon, created quite a 
JSurore; and a band of sixteen female 


warriors, headed by Madame Celeste, 
executed with the precision of prac- 
tised veterans a whole series of 
military manceuvres. Webster and 
Celeste were the first who introduced 
in Ireland the celebrated Hungarian 
Polka, which was soon transplanted 
to the ball-room, where it became 
and long continued as fashionable as 
the quadrille and waltz. 

Madame Garcia, sister to the la- 
mented Malibran, came to Dublin at 
this time to sing at the Philharmonic 
Concerts. Mr. Calcraft availed him- 
self of the opportunity, and obtained 
her services for five nights, when 
she appeared in the “Sonnambula” 
and the “ Love Spell.’”’ Her name and 
close ‘relationship to the departed 
vocalist exacted expectations which 
were scarcely realized. The winter 
season closed on the 16th of May. The 
summer season opened on the 18th, 
with the “Tempest,” by command of 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 
This was the only state visit of 
Earl de Grey for nearly twelve 
months, and proved to be his last. 
He retired from the viceroyalty early 
in the following July, having applied 
to be relieved on the ground of ill 
health. During his last year of office 
political agitation reached a climax 
which greatly interfered with amuse- 
ment and recreation of every kind. 
Society felt it in every pore. The 
great Agitator was impeached, tried, 
imprisoned, and liberated. Monster 
meetings pervaded the length and 
breadth of the land. In the theatre, 
Kentish fire on the one side, and 
shouts of “‘ Repale” on the other, 
seldom failed to thrust their unwel- 
come ebullitions into the nightly pro- 
grammes, to the serious annoyance of 
the real lovers of the art dramatic, 
and to the infinite detriment and 
vexation of the manager, whose 
“neutral ground” was rapidly becom- 
ing a legend of the past. 

Lord Heytesbury succeeded Earl 
de Grey. He was a widower with an 
only daughter,.an experienced diplo- 
matist, reputed to be a man of talent, 
steady in temper and purpose ; but 
he lacked the gracious, conciliating 
manner which had distinguished so 
many of his predecessors of every 
shade of politics, and made them per- 
sonally popular even with their most 
inveterate opponents. He had in 
fact no taste or turn for the artes in- 
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genuas, the elegant embellishments of 
life. He came now and again to the 
theatre when the pressure was put 
upon him, as a matter of office, cus- 
tom, or duty ; but exhibited no symp- 
toms of enjoyment, and always looked 
as if he would rather have-been any- 
where else. 

At the commencement of June an 
engagement for four nights only was 
effected with Madame Dorus Gras, 
Miss Poole, and Signor Salvi, who 
appeared in operas and concerts with 
very modified attraction. On the 24th 
of June, Balfe’s new opera of the 
* Bohemian Girl,” with the celebrated 
libretto, by the poet Bunn, as Punch, 
and the Z%imes facetiously called the 
Drury Lane Manager, was produced, 
with new scenery, dresses, and deco- 
rations, the three principal charac- 
ters by Miss Rainsforth, Mr. W. Har- 
rison, and Mr. Stretton, the original 
representatives in London, and all 
new to the Dublin boards. The opera 
and songs were received with warm 
approbation. This engagement con- 
tinued for seventeen nights, and with 
it the summer season terminated. 
The “ Bohemian Girl” was repeated 
seven times. The other operas were, 
the “Sonnambula,” ‘ Norma,” “ Love 
in a Village,” the “ Beggars’ Opera,” 
the “ Mountain Sylph,” “Guy Man- 
nering;” and “Rob Roy,” for the 
manager’s benefit. 

Miss Rainsforth was as much ad- 
mired as any English singer, next to 
Mrs. Wood, who had visited Dublin 
for many years. Harrison, had a 
fine manly figure, a sound, powerful 
voice, and was as an actor far above 
the usual scale of vocalists. They 
had the advantage of appearing in 
original characters, with the prestige 
of a most popular opera by a native 
composer. 

Towards the end of July, Sivori, 
a second Paganini, gave four concerts 
in the theatre,and on the 7th of 
August, a few dramatic performances 
were announced, for which Mr. W. 
Farren, Mrs. Glover, and Mrs. Sey- 
mour, of the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, were engaged. Then came for 
the second time Fanny Elssler, whose 
extraordinary attraction the year 
before induced the manager to repeat 
the experiment on the same enormous 
terms of a hundred pounds per night, 
for six performances. She brought 
with her, as before, Madame Proche 
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Giubilei and Monsieur Silvain, to 
whom were added, to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, Mesdemoiselles Fer- 
dinand and Barrette, and«a whole 
corps de ballet from Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. The piece de resistance 
was, of course, “ Giselle ;” but two 
other ballets were also provided, 
“La Paysanne Grande Dame,” and 
“Le Delire d’un Peintre.” The re- 
ceipts of the first house reached 
£280 ; the second fell, from some un- 
accountable caprice, to £140. Things 
began to assume a lowering aspect. 
The next morning, when the manager 
waited on the fair danseuse to tender 
her honorarium, she refused to take 
anything, and thus relinquished one 
hundred pounds sterling, fairly and 
lawfully herown. The manager was 
astonished. It wasthefirst time he had 
met with such liberality and considera- 
tion in his foreign diplomacy. The 
episode deserves to be recorded, not 
only in print, but on a solid monu- 
ment, @re perennius. Incomparable 
Fanny! May your shadow never 
be less! To this hour he has not 
recovered his surprise. _He doubts 
if history or tradition, authentic or 
fabulous, can furnish a parallel. It 
is again gratifying to add that al- 
though three of the remaining four 
nights were literally bumpers, she 
persisted in striking the second pay- 
ment out of the contract. 

On the 9th of September com- 
menced one of the now regularly ex- 
pected series of Italian operas. The 
artistes were—Madame Grisi, Signora 
Favanti, Signors Mario, Corelli, Pal- 
toni, and f Lablache ; conductor, 
Signor Schira; leader, Mr. Levey. 
It had been suggested that on an 
extra night Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” 
considered one of his finest composi- 
tions, should be performed as a 
“‘ Grand Oratorio,” in two parts, en- 
tirely disconnected from dramatic 
representations, and with no mixture 
of operatic music. There were prece- 
dents in abundance for the perform- 
ance of oratorios or sacred selections 
in theatres. We are not going here 
to enter into an abstract argument on 
the strict propriety of the practice ; 
we have only to deal now with the 
fact and sequel. The announcement 
was made for the 13th of September, 
and as usual on occasions which were 
considered events, more than a week 
in advance. All promised favourably, 


when, on the 4th, the manager was 
startled by the subjoined missive 
from Mr. O’Connell, within only one 
day before his triumphal progress 
through the city on his liberation 
from a sentence of temporary impri- 
sonment— 


* Richmond Bridewell, 4th Sept., 1844. 

“My dear Sir,—I have perceived, with 
much regret, that you have advertised, as 
part of a musical and dramatic exhibition, 
the awfully sublime hymn, ‘ Stabat Mater.’ 
I hope you will readily believe that nothing 
could give me greater pain than to interfere 
injuriously in your professional speculations ; 
but I feel so revolted at the idea of pro- 
ducing on the Irish stage such gross profa- 
nation, that I would anxiously urge upon 
you the propriety of not outraging the 
feelings of any portion of the Dublin public 
by presenting, as a matter of amusement, 
what we should most respectfully reserve 
for devotional purposes. You need not tell 
me that this sacred hymn has been already 
profaned by such usage on the stage in 
England and other countries. I know it 
has. But it has not, as yet, been done in 
Ireland; a country of Catholic people, pro- 
foundly attached to their religion, and, in 
particular, deeply impressed with venera- 
tion for the blessed Mother of God. Be- 
sides, it is not ‘well—it is worse—it is very 
culpable to give a profane familiarity to the 
sublime truths belonging to the pains and 
sufferings of our adorable Redeemer. Per- 
mit me, thus, to hope that you will not per- 
severe in presenting on the stage that 
which should be reserved for the worship 
of the living God. You are not, I well 
know, at all disposed to insult or outrage 
religious feelings or even prejudices—al- 
though, of course, I do not impute as a pre- 
judice the most scrupulous veneration for 
the blessed Virgin Mary. 

“ Anxiously hoping that you will sub- 
stitute more suitable amusement for that 
which is too awful to be abused,—I have 
the honour to be, my dear sir, your faithful 
servant, “Dantet O'ConvELL.” 


This communication placed the 
manager in an awkward predicament. 
A letter so couched, from such an in- 
fluential source, was not to be disre- 
garded ; neither would correspond- 
ence meet all the points of the ques- 
tion in sufficient detail. The bills 
and advertisements had been widely 
circulated, many places were taken, 
and he was pledged to his colleague 
in the speculation, Mr. Beale, as also 
to the public. Accordingly he waited 
until Mr. O’Connell had returned to 
Merrion-square, received the con- 

atulations of his friends, and was 

ikely to have a few minutes leisure. 








He wrote a note to say he would 
have the pleasure of calling on him 
the next day, the 8th, with reference 
to his letter, and hoped to find him 
disengaged. At the appointed hour 
he went, was ushered into the pre- 
sence, and graciously received. He 
showed Mr. O’Connell one of the 
bills, distinctly pointing out that the 
intended performance that night was 
an “Oratorio,” confined to sacred 
music only, without costumes, shift- 
ing of scenes, or any of the ordinary 
theatrical accessories; and added 
that oratorios had always been al- 
lowed in the leading theatres in Lon- 
don, even on the Wednesdays and 
Fridays in Lent—days considered 
equally exceptional in the Protestant 
as in the Romish Church. The great 
Agitator said— I was under a mis- 
take; you have altered the case 
a ; still my objections weigh 
on me.” The Manager replied—* I 
say nothing of what has been done 
in Paris, for although they profess 
the Church of Rome, I believe they 
are quite careless on the subject.” 
Mr. O'Connell smiled and said, “I 
think you are not far wrong there.” 
“But,” added the Manager, “I know 
the ‘Stabat Mater’ has been given 
in the theatres at Bologna and An- 
cona, in the Pope’s dominions, and I 
think in Rome itself. If so, it was 
not the first time that latitude has 
been tolerated. Leo the Tenth acted 
mysteries, mixed up with comedies 
and farces, at his private theatre in 
the Vatican. Itis, also, as I need not 
remind you, recorded by Walker, in 
his history of Italian tragedy, and 
supported by the authority of Addi- 
son, that in those ages the nuns of 
Venice and other places in Italy 
were allowed to act dramas on sacred 
and secular subjects in their con- 
vents, and to personate the male sex, 
who, however, were rigidly excluded 
from the audience.” (Here O’Connell 
winced palpably, but said nothing.) 
“We have many places taken, and 
more than one man Catholic 
clergyman has secured some for 
friends in the country.” “ You have 
settled the question,” concluded 
O’Connell. “I have no right to be 
more fastidious than my own clergy. 
I wish you all possible success.” 
They shook hands, and pated on 
excellent terms. The Oratorio took 
place asannounced. A great treat it 
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undoubtedly was to hear such music 
executed by the glorious voices of 
Grisi and Mario, with ample choral 
and instrumental accompaniments. 
The house was well filled, the audi- 
ence appeared to be much pleased, 
there were no tokens of dissent, 
neither did the papers on either side 
make any qualifying comments in 
their subsequent notices. 

We do not particularly advocate 
Sunday worship in theatres, which, 
unknown twenty years ago, has 
recently become the ordinary prac- 
tice in London. The Bishop of Lon- 
don felt rather coldly on the subject, 
but said “If you can show me that 
you have made a single proselyte, go 
on and prosper.” The apparent in- 
congruity is not easily reconciled ; but 
we are told that the congregations 
appear to have entirely divested them- 
selves, for the time, of all the ordinary 
associations of the place. If so, we 
cannot see why, at the Creation, the 
Messiah, and the Stabat Mater, given 
as oratorios in a theatre, the au- 
diences should not, in the same man- 
ner, shut out of their hearts levity, 
worldly thoughts, or unseasonable 
reflections. he exhibition, as re- 
gulated, does not of necessity imply 
the mixture of “ profane familiarity 
with sublime truth.” There have 
been lately objections raised by high 
clerical dignitaries to oratorios in ca- 
thedrals, This is, perhaps, one more 
of the beginnings of the end. But 
if cathedrals and churches are gra- 
dually done away with, as they 
probably will, by the march of “deep 
thinking philosophy” on the one side, 
and all places of public amusement 
are swept off by enlightened fana- 
ticism on the otber ; if there remain 
no churches, theatres, music-halls, 
concert or ball-rooms, then will the 
world speedily lapse into a huge 
monastery of La Trappe, without 
monastic discipline; an unlimited 
Agapemone without love ; or all the 
social improvements of thrice liberal 
enlightened Mormonism; without 
legal or moral restraint of any sort. 

ruly “the times are sadly ont of 
joint.” We are growing too wise for 
ourselves. The gallop of inquiry is 
pushing the wee from its axis so 


rapidly that it will require the com- 
bined efforts of a Newton, Kepler, 
La Place, and Brewster, to restore the 
equilibrium. 
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The series of Italian operas, 
added to Elssler’s engagement, did 
much towards adjusting the balance 
which during the season had weighed 
heavily on the losing side. The last, 
and two hundred and thirteenth 
night was’ announced for the 2lst 
of September. There had been only 
one Command, and one Military Be- 
speak. £5,321 waspaid to auxiliaries. 

r.and Mrs, C. Kean received, for 
twenty nights, £790 ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood, £412; Mrs. Fitzwilliam and 
Buckstone, £147 ; W. Farren, £150 ; 
the Boleno Family, £170 ; Leonard, 
£124; Risley and Sons, £267 ; Miss 
Rainsforth, Harrison and Stretton, 
£375 ; Madame Dorus Gras, £175; 
Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff, £273 ; 
Madame Garcia, £106; Fanny 
Elssler, £500 ; and the Italian Com- 
pany, £1,513. 

Before the close of the year 1844, 
an offer was made to Mr. Calcraft by 
the trustees under whom he held his 
lease, to convert his tenure into a 
purchase, and thus to become patentee 
and proprietor. The terms proposed 
were unexpectedly advantageous, and 
the payment to be a certain sum 
down, and the remainder by fixed 

instalments. He exerted every effort 
in his power to accomplish this. 
Amongst other expedients he pro- 
posed a partnership to several 
moneyed friends, although no believer 
in or advocate for divided rule. But 
no one responded. All drew back 
from the tempting offer. All said 
““we admit your popularity, we do 
not question your experience and 
ability, but we decline the invest- 
ment.” He then risked the hazard 
on his own shattered resources ; with 
what effect we shall presently see. 
In the mean time, by personal 
interest, and a fair representation of 
the depreciated value of the property, 
he obtained from the ground land- 
lords a large reduction, amounting to 
nearly one-third of the annual rent. 
A momentary gleam of light burst in, 
and hope began to revive. There 
were well-wishers who said, “ you are 
in a slough of despond, exert your 
interest and get out of it.” Alas! he 
knew too well that his interest lay 
where Astolfo went to look for the 
wits of Orlando—in the moon. He 
was bound as tightly to his wheel as 
Ixion of old, and extrication was im- 
possible, 

Mr. Caleraft commenced his fif- 
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teenth season on Saturday,-the 2nd 
of November, 1844, after a recess of 
six weeks. To meet the times, and 
to carry out the plan of giving the 
best possible entertainment at the 
cheapest possible rate, a further mo- 
dification of prices was adopted. 
The dress boxes remained at the old 
figure, 5s. The admission to other 
parts of the house stood as follows : 
second circle, 3s.; pit, 2s.; first 
allery, 1s.; second gallery, 6d. 

econd prices: dress boxes, 2s. 6d. ; 
second circle, 1s. 6d.; pit, ls. No 
second price to the galleries. The 
sixpenny gallery was a bitter mana- 
gerial pill to swallow, but it was 
strongly argued by many advisers. 
Did it answer the purpose or expec- 
tation? Unhesitatingly we say, no. 
But the step once taken could not be 
recalled. 

A new drama, then running with 
triumphant success'in many theatres 
of London and Paris, and translated 
from the French, called “ Don Cesar 
de Bazan,” was advertised as the 
opening novelty. Somewhat to the 
vexation of the manager, he saw him- 
self forestalled by the announcement 
of the same piece, a few nights be- 
fore, at the minor theatre in Abbey- 
street. There was no remedy for 
this little contretemps. The drama 
had originally been acted in London 
at a minor theatre, and as Abbey- 
street was supposed to be open under 
Frederic Jones's minor talent, its 
performance there was no infringe- 
ment of rights, Captain Harvey 
Tuckett, late of the llth H 
formerly a distinguished amateur, but 
now a regular professional, repre- 
sented the hero. It was expected 
and said that the garrison would 
warmly support their late associate, 
but this expectation was not realized 
to the looked-for extent. The oppo- 
sition proved to be anything but 
formidable. The gallant Captain had 
sometime before fought a duel with 
his commanding officer, Lord Car- 
digan, in which he was wounded, at 
the second shot. This unusual episode 
added to his celebrity. For this 
cémplaisance to his inferior efficer, 
the noble Earl was tried pro forma 
by the House of Peers, ak of course, 
formally acquitted. The appeal to 
sword and pistol in cases of private 
quarrel has now fortunately become 
unfashionable in these kingdoms, and 
is not likely to be renewed. Those 
16 
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who thought the removal of this Tom Thumb, who had been long ex- 
“salutary check,” would brutalize hibiting atthe Rotunda, was presented 
society, were mistaken in their cal- for one night, previous to his depar- 
eulations. The history of duelling ture for ngland, and drew a well- 
teems with tragic results, and much filled house. He danced a sailor’s 
miserythat might have beenavoided; hornpipe, delineated the Grecian 
but perhaps the two most remark- statues, related his history, exhibited 
able cases on record, are the meetings himself as Napoleon, appeared also 
which took place between the Right in the court-dress in which he had 
Hon. George Ogle and Mr. Bernard been presented to Queen Victoria, and 
Coyle, 1802, and Captain Fottrelland drove round the stage in his splendid 
Colonel Ross in 1817. Intheformer, chariot, drawn by dwarf ponies. 
eight shots were exchanged, in the The Christmas pantomime was ona 
latter, five, without damage on either national subject, entitled “ Harlequin 
side. “Don Casarde Bazan” was re- Shaun na Launtera, or Fin MacCoul 
peated eighteen times during the andtheFairiesof Lough Neagh.” The 
season. Boleno Family were, as usual, Harle- 
On the 6th of November, Sheridan quin, Clown, and Pantaloon, with 
Knowles appeared as Master’ Walter Miss Theresa Cushine as Columbine. 
in his own drama of the “Hunch- It succeeded well, and was repeated 
back,” followed by William Tell, twenty-seven times. On the 28th of 
Virginius, and Julian St. Pierre in January, 1845, the manager pro- 
“The Wife,” on the three succeeding duced for his benefit a new romantic 
nights. Actor and plays were liberally play called “Rose D’Albret, or the 
applauded, but neither were attrac- Wars of the League,” founded on 
tive. Leonard then came for five the novel of the same name, by G. 
nights; and on the 23rd, Mr. and P. R. James, and dramatized ex- 
Mrs. ©. Kean commenced what pressly for representation in the 
proved to be one of their most suc- Dublin theatre, by Captain Leicester 
cessful engagements in Sir E. L. Vernon, of the Quarter-Master- 
hares speperar comeny ox “Money,” General’s department, afterwards 
eonsidered by many, the nearest ap- M.P. for Berkshire. He was also 
oach to the brilliant composition of amongst the most admired of the 
Bievidan, within the present century. garrison theatrical amateurs, for 
ike the “ School for Scandal,” it is whom he officiated several years as 
not a reflection of transient man- manager, and one of Mr. Calcraft’s 
ners or fashions, but a leaf from one firmest friends and most energeticsup- 
of the great ruling passions in the porters. He died suddenly in Lon- 
of Nature. On Monday don in 1860, having ruptured a blood 
“Richard the Third” was produced vessel while proceeding in a cab to his 
with entirely new appointments. residence inGreat Cumberland-street. 
The included faithful mir- This, his first dramatic effort was 
rors of the White Tower of London, followed by many others, of which 
and Tower Gardens of that epoch ; we shall speak in due course. 
ne baleony of the Tower; Old St. | On Monday, February the 17th,Miss 
anl’s and the Cloisters; the City Helen Fancit made her first appear- 
Gates in the neighbourhood of St. ance for two yearsas Pelvidera. She 
Paul's ; aud a vivid representation of had lately returned from a profes- 
the Battle Field of Bosworth. The sional visit to Paris, where, with Mr. 
play was not the original inspiration Macready, she played at the Tuileries 
of the Bard of Avon, but Cibber’s before King Louis Philippe, and re- 
much-ubused, although clever and ceived a token of royal approbution. 
still-surviving alteration. It wasre- Saturday, the 22nd, proved a remark- 
ted five times. The days of able day in the history of the Dub- 
hakespearian revivals, in all their lin stage. On that evening was pro- 
severe integrity of text, were looming duced the lyrical.tragedy of “ Anti- 
in the distant*horizon, but bad not gone,” from the Greek of Sophocles, 
yet burst into light. The engage- as acted in the Theatre of Pacchus, 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. Kean lasted at Athens, more than 2,200 years 
for twenty-two nights, concluding on ago, and now performing with extra- 
the 23rd of December. OnFriday,the ordinary attraction at the Theatre 
20th, when the great stars did not Royal, Covent Garden, translated and 
shine, the manikin, called General adapted to the English stage by Wi 
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Bartholomew, ., With the cele- 
brated music of Dr. Felix Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy. The scenery 
painted by Philips presented a fac- 
simile of the Proscenium of the 
ancient Greek Theatre, as described 
by the classic authors. 

Public curiosity was greatly ex- 
cited by the announcement, ma most 
amply gratified with the result. Miss 
Helen Faucit’s representation of the 
heroine, was considered by sound 
critics as much superior to that of 
the original London performer, and 
pronounced one of the finest embodi- 
ments on the modern stage. As a 
token of their admiration, many 
fervent admirers, including collegiate 
academics, presented her with a 
golden fibula, richly embossed with 
ewels, and accompanied by an em- 


lazoned record. t it be honestly 


confe the manager was infinitely 
gratified by this triumph, and alittle 
surprised, as he had some misgivings 
founded on the impulsive character 
of the public, and the chances that 
they might weary of a two hours’ 
play, strictly in accordance with the 


ramatic unities, destitute of action, 
and without variety of scenic effect. 
But much relief was obtained by the 
musical accompaniments, vocal and 
instrumental, which were admirably 
conducted under Mr. Levey. Miss 
Helen Faucit’s engagement extended 
to sixteen _— of which “ Anti- 
gone” occupied ten. The local press 
was enthusiastic and almost unquali- 
fied in praise of the whole perform- 
ance. One London journal, in the 
jocose vein, stated under the head 
of “latest dramatic intelligence,” 
that “at the close of the play, on the 
first night, the audience, after shout- 
ing on the principal performers to 
receive the customary ovation, roared 
unanimously for the author, and like 
Rachel, would not be comforted, until 
Mr, Caleraft appeared before the 
footlights, and took courage to in- 
fornr them that “as the Grecian dra- 
matist had been dead above two 
thousand years, it was in vain to 
look to the stage-box for a bow from 
the Hon. Mr. Sophocles.” Asa mere 
joke, if so intended, there was no 
great harm in this, except that it had 
no foundation in truth, In those 
the Dublin galleries were too 

well sprinkled with Trinity boys to 
perpetrate such an ignorant ana- 
chronism, unless indeed, for the fun’s 


sake, but this they abstained from. 
The paragraph, of course, went the 
round of many papers, and enlisted 
a host of believers. hus, on the 
average, is history correctly preserved 
in minimis et maximis. It may be ob- 
served here that “Antigone” was pro- 
duced during Lent, the most difficult 
period to cater for in the whole year. 

On Easter Monday, March z4th, 
Dennis Leonardappeared for a second 
engagement in a new piece drama- 
tized by himself, partly from Carle- 
ton’s 7a of the “Three Tasks,” 
called “May Eve, or Mike O’Hal- 
loran’s Dream.” It was well received, 
and played nine times. On the 8th 
of April he was followed by another 
actor of Irishmen, Mr. Malone Ray- 
mond, of the Haymarket, and ma- 
nager of a theatre in Liv l. He 
brought with him the Brockstedt 
Family, consisting of three d 
two male and one female, older 
somewhat less in stature and intellect 
than Tom Thumb, but still prodigious, 
although not agreeable lust nature, 
But the edge of the novelty had been 
dulled by the repeated exhibitions of 
the General at the Rotunda, and the 
attraction proved as diminutive as 
the exhibitors. 

On the 11th of April, Lord Heytes- 
bury, the Lord Lieutenant, was 
prevailed on to visit the theatre in 
state. He commanded the “ West 
Indian” and the “Nervous Man,” 
Major O'Flaherty and MacShane by 
Mr. Malone Raymond ; with the feats 
of the dwarfs as an interlude. The 
house was less crowded than usual on 
such occasions, and apathy rather 
than enthusiasm was the feature of 
the evening. Mr. Hackett, the Ameri- 
can comedian, who when on his 
travels, laid claim to the Duteh, 
German, or Irish titlh—we are not 
sure which,—of Baron Hackett, not 
admissible in the Model Republie— 
made a short and last visit to Ireland 
of six nights, commencing with fal- 
staf’ in the first part of Henry IV., 
on the 14th of April. He varied his 
usual performances by enacting, as a 
novelty, “Monsieur Mallet,” a pa- 
thetic, are Frenchman, in the 
farce called by the same name. Mr. 
Henry Betty, son of the once far- 
famed young Roscius came nex 
in a round of t ies, sup 
in ne ee by i. Collins, 

turday, May the ; e 
renowned American mba Me 





Edwin Forrest, presented himself as 
King Lear. He came with a loud 
flourish of trumpets, heralded from 
London, and was most flatteringly 
received upon his first night, and in his 
subsequent performances of Othello, 
Macbeth, and Damon in “ Damon and 
so all He also appeared as 
partacus in the “ Gladiator,” 
written expressly to his peculiar 
attributes, by Dr. Bird, of New York, 
and with his delineation of which he 
not only electrified the'New Yorkians 
but traversed the United States in 
countless repetitions throughout their 
extremest longtitude and latitude. 
The acting was most characteristic. 
He looked the part to perfection, and 
his constitutional want of refinement 
was here an advantage rather than a 
detriment. The play, considered in a 
dramatic or poetic light, had less to 
recommend it. Forrest’s “ Curse,” 
in “ King Lear,” was really tremend- 
ous: we never heard anything finer ; 
it completely electrified the house ; 
_ but owing to some strange misconcep- 
tion, not in the slightest degree war- 
ranted by the text, he went through 
the whole part with a running accom- 
paniment of palsy, painful, wearisome, 
and almost verging on the ludicrous. 
His readings were sometimes at fault, 
with now and then a transatlantic 
rovincialism, offensive to the ear. 
But Forrest was undoubtedly an 
actor of high mark. Nature had 
given him a noble figure, a powerful 
voice, with manly and expressive fea- 
tures. He wanted taste, elegance, 
and scholarship, which he would in 
all probability have readily acquired, 
had his early theatrical culture been 
in a more polished school. The ab- 
sence of these graces alone interfered 
with his claims to a position in the 
front rank with the foremost trage- 
dians on the list, living or dead. It is 
much to be regretted, if true, as re- 
ported, that from professional or 
national jealousy he should subse- 
quently have done anything to inflict 
‘a wound on his own reputation. But 
of this hereafter. 

The celebrated French singer, 
Monsieur Duprez, happening to visit 
Dublin in May, 1845, the opportunity 
was taken of offering him an engage- 
ment to sing in the theatre for two 
nights, in concerts, and select scenes 
from the operas of “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” and “Guillaume Tell.” For this 
he asked and received two thousand 
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francs, equivalent to eighty pounds 
sterling. Both houses were well 
filled, the second crowded, which left 
the manager an overplus; but the 
public were sadly disappointed. The 
effect fell much below highly excited 
expectations. The great tenor pro- 
duced no furore. orrest_ returned 
for three nights. Heacted Virginius 
on the 26th, /7amlet on the 27th, and 
Lear on the 28th, for Mr. Calcraft’s 
benefit. This terminated the winter 
season. The summer campaign com- 
menced on the 31st,after an interval 
of only three days. Madame Celeste 
and Mr. Webster were the opening 
auxiliaries. They brought, as be- 
fore, several new pieces including 
“ Marie Ducange,” the ‘‘ Mysterious 
Stranger,” “Victor and Hortense,” the 
“Child of the Wreck,” “Susanne,” 
and the popular drama of “Green 
Bushes,” which had been acted at the 
Adelphi, in London, for one hundred 
successive nights. The latter, in par- 
ticular, was much liked, and repeated 
six times duringalimited engagement. 

A series of operas for sixteen 
nights formed the next variety, 
supported by Miss Romer, Mr. 
Harrison, and Mr. Borrani. They 
commenced with the ‘“ Bohemian 
Girl,” the “ Sonnambula,” and “ Cin- 
derella,” after which were given 
two new compositions by Balfe, both 
of which had met with great success 
in London,—the “ Daughter of St. 
Mark,” and the “ Enchantress,” each 
of which was repeated five times. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean having at 
this precise period completed a series 
of performances in Liverpool, from 
whence they were on the point of 
embarkation for a lengthened tour of 
twa years in America, came over for 
two nights to bid farewell totheir Dub- 
lin friends. On the 28th of July the 
appeared in “ Macbeth ;”’ on the 29 
in the “Gamester” and “ Wonder.” 
Both houses were crowded, and long 
and loud were the gratulations, ac- 
companied by waving of hats and 
handkerchiefs, and wishes for their 
safe return, when the curtain fell as 
they bowed their parting acknowledg- 
i he 2nd of A 

n the 2nd of August appeared the 

Juvenile Troop of Tethers Vien- 
noises, thirty-six in number, under 
the direction of Madame Josephine 
Weiss. They had performed before 
all the crowned heads in Europe, with 
great success, at the Opera House in 





. 
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London, and by Command, at the 
private parties of Queen Victoria, and 
the Dowager Queen Adelaide. Ex- 
citement was great, the expense 
greater, but the attraction not in the 
sameratio. They pleased and were 
applauded, but there was no overflow 
to the exchequer. On the 16th, 
Mademoiselle Taglioni wasannounced 
for six nights, it being her farewell 
visit, “as she retires from the stage 
after this season, and will never again 
visit the British Islands.” This proved 
to be a farewell & la Grisi, with two 
or three supplementary returns, “ by 
particular desire.” She came, accom- 
panied by Mademoiselle Petit Stephan, 
and the ever available and welcome 
Silvain. Her terms, as before, were 
one hundred pounds per night, 
secured ; but the attraction was sen- 
sibly diminished. Fanny Elssler 
had shaken her on her throne. On 
Monday, the 25th of August, 1845, 
a season of 206 nights finally closed. 
A glance at the preceding summary 
will show that it was one of incessant 
activity and variety; but the balance, 
after all, and with more than one sig- 
nal triumph, was, as usual, on the 
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wrong side. The manager’s eyes be- 
n to grow dim as he pondered over 
nis ledger, and found it too truly, as 
Bailie Jarvie says, “a huge memorial 
of misfortune.” He thought of the 
well-known proverb, “it is along lane 
that has noturning,”’ and thought also 
that he had found his way into that 
geographical anomaly.. During this 
season twenty-seven novelties were 
produced ; £3,480 was paid to assist- 
ants. Amongst the principal re- 
cipients’were, Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean, 
£986, for twenty-four nights ; a proof 
of great attraction, as they played on 
shares; the Boleno Family, £186 ; 
Mr. Leonard, £225; Miss Helen Fau- 
cit, £221 ; Viennese Children, £291 ; 
Mr. Forrest, £244; Miss Romer, 
and Mr. Harrison, £371 ; Madame 
Taglioni, £708. There was no Italian 
opera, which in all probability would 
have turned the tide in a favourable 
direction. The Lord Lieutenant only 
gave one Command, but to make up 
in some measure for the slackness of 
Viceregal patronage, there were four 
Military Bespeaks—-two by Sir Edward 
and Lad lakeney, and two by 
General Windham and the garrison. 


THE RAILWAY PROBLEM IN IRELAND AND BELGIUM. 


Tne question of theimproved manage- 
ment of Irish railways, is now ac- 
knowledged to possess an Imperial in- 
terest. The leaders of both of the great 
parties in the State have admitted 
that a radical change is necessary in 
the Irish system of intercommunica- 
tion, if the agriculture and trade of the 
country are to have fair scope and 
encouragement. Two Commissions 
have sat and three Reports on the 
subject are in the hands of the public. 
The first report elicited the opinions 
of almost all the public men of Ire- 
land in favour of a thorough reform. 
There was a chorus of complaint as 
to deficiencies and oppressions in 
present arrangements, and if there 
was some di ement as to the 
direction in which a remedy should 
be sought, an influential séction of 
the witnesses stated it as their deli- 
berate opinion that the Government 
should possess itself of the lines, and 
either lease them with certain condi- 
tions as to fares and rates, and in 
certain large combinations to suit 


traffic, or work them itself. This 
operation, they contended, could be 
carried out without imposing the 
slightest burden on the tax-payer, 
and the saving effected by amalgama- 
tion of lines, and reduction of staffs, 
and economy in the interest of money, 
which the State could borrow for 
one-half what some companies are 
paying, would enable a large conces- 
sion to be made to passengers and 
forwarders of goods. The lowering 
of fares by a similar State interven- 
tion in Belgium was referred to. This 
ee was novel. Those who pre- 
erred it did not at first comprehend 
it themselves in all its bearings; they 
laboured under pecuniary difficulties 
as owners of railway property, or felt 
injury to their business from high 
fares, and their scheme represented, 
in fact, but an irritated outcry against 
the existing state of things. The 
movement, however, grew, from its 
natural merits; and although the 
Royal Commissioners did not report in 
favour of a “ purchase of the lines,” 
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the evidence printed by them gave a 
stimulus to the “agitation.” When 
the first Commissioners offered a 
number of minor suggestions, the 
Irish public refused to listen to them. 
It was the general sentiment that if 
the Railways were touched at all, the 
alteration in their relations to the State 
ought to be of a character to secure 
substantial advantages to the com- 
munity. Under pressure of this 
sentiment, the late Government 
directed a second inquiry by practical 
men—engineers, financiers, and a 
representative of the leading mauu- 
facture of Ireland—into the actual 
condition of the various companies, 
the state of their lines, and the 
method of their management, in order 
to provide all the materials for deter- 
mining the propriety or otherwise of 
purchase. It has been said that the 
object of this investigation was merely 
to put aside an inconvenient topic ; 
but, whether this was so or not, the 
effect has been to promote the objects 
of “ railway reformers ;” since, when 
the Cabinet of Mr. Disraeli received 
from the Commission its valuable 
statement, it was felt to be necessary 
to take yet another step, and perfect 
the+ preparations for legislation, by 
the particular inquiry to the results 
of which we now invite attention. 
Messrs. Spearman, Mulholland, 
Fowler, Clarke, and Johnstone were 
required by a Treasury letter, dated 
the 29th of May, 1868, to furnish 
answers to several queries which yo to 
the root of the question. They were 
asked to supply “an approximate 
estimate of the immediate loss which 
would probably be occasioned by such 
a reduction of fares on the Irish rail- 
ways as would assimilate them to the 
principles on which charges are levied 
on the Belgian lines;” and to give 
their opinion “as to the probable 
period that would ag a before the 
increase of traffic to anticipated 
from the reduction of fares would 
overtake the whole, or a moiety, of 
the loss to be incurred,” They were 
to form “ an estimate of the saving to 
be effected by the concentration of 
establishments, under one or more 
administrative departments ;” and to 
determine what diminution of charge 
“could be effected. by placing the 
whole of the debenture capital on an 
uniform rate of interest under Govern- 
ment guarantee.” This inquiry led 
them to examine into the history of 
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the Belgian State railways, and the 
experience of the promoters of the 
principle of low fares for travelling 
and carriage of goods, in that country. 
The experiment of diminished rates 
for the conveyance of all kinds of 
oods has been a complete success in 
lgium. It is still a moot point, 
whether the lowered fares for pas- 
sengers Will pay equaliy well, but the 
loss at first experienced. by the re- 
duction, turned last year, even in 
the case of the passenger traffic, into 
asmall gain. The principle of the 
reduction for the carriage of goods 
in Belgium has been to carry at the 
utmost cheapness over the longest. 
distances. The lowering of the rate 
per ton over 100 miles was as much as 
from 14s. 9d. to 12s. 9d.; and over 
155 miles from 20s. 10d. to 15s. 7d., 
or from 14 to 25 per‘cent. This was 
on first-class goods. For second, 
third, and fourth class goods, the re- 
ductions were still greater. Those 
reductions commenced in 1856, when 
the weight carried was 2,545,000 
tons, and the receipts £466,244. 
In 1864, 5,251,000 tons were carried, 
and thereceipts had risen to £695,232. 
The increase of tonnage was 106 per 
cent. at the end of eight years. Al- 
lowing for interest on money raised 
to provide station and other accom- 
modation and machinery to work the 
increased traflic, the State found 
itself a gainer of £231,240 by those 
reductions. This is fact the first, 
upon which the Commissioners base 
their ultimate recommendations. The 
Belgian passenger fares were re- 
duced in 1865, 25 per cent. first class, 
up to 31 miles ; 63 per cent. up to 
62 miles, and 75 per cent. above 62 
miles. he second and third class 
fares were lessened in about the same 
proportions. The entire reduction on 
the fares for 155 miles was, in the 
first class, from 16s. to 6s.; in the 
second, from 12s. to 4s. 2d.; in the 
third, from 8s. to 3s.—a very con- 
siderable boon to the population, and 
a large temptation to trading activity. 
Another liberal measure at the same 
time adopted was to allow third 
class passengers to travel by express 
trains, and to fix the express fares at 
20 per cent., instead of 25, over 
ordinary charges. The number of 
ngers increased from 11,100,636 

in ames oe in 1867-8, 
or nearly 7 per cent. per annum. 
There appears to have been a balance 
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of increase of receipts on the last two 
years of £67,304, to justify the 
policy of those who relied on the re- 
sources of the country to compensate 
for the lessening of the charges. It 
is also worthy of notice that the 
tendency on jan and German 
railways has lately been to adopt a 
lower scale of fares and rates, and 
the case is most remarkable ‘of the 
Westphalian coal district, where the 
effect of the reductions was to in- 
erease the produce of the collieries 
from 8,800,000 tons in 1859 to 7,500,000 
Nearly one-half of 
the Prussian lines, or 1,959 miles, 
arenow under State management, and 
these liberal measures have followed 
the acquisition by the State of new 
railways, which were originally con- 
structed by private companies. In 
the whole of Germany, as the Com- 
missioners report, the preponderance 
of State management is still greater, 
the number of miles worked by the 
different States being 5,142, whilst 
8,840 miles are in the hands of pri- 
vate companies. 

In putting the case in favour of a 
“State assumption” of Irish lines, 
and consequent lowering of fares, it 
is to be borne in mind that the cases 
of Belgium and Ireland are not quite 

lel. The Commissioners are so 
‘ar generous towards Ireland, that 
they refrain from pointing out very 
particularly the points of difference 
which might prejudice the Govern- 
ment unduly against the measure 
of reform desired by the public. 
A few figures may be stated, which 
have a close bearing on the subject, 
leaving others to apply them. The 
coal produce of Belgium is 11,840,000 
tons ; that of {reland, 123,750 tons. 
The iron produce of Belgium in 
1865 was 1,018,231 tons; that of 
Treland in 186, 25,525 tons. The 
advantages of Belgium in minerals 
have led to great manufacturicg in- 
dustry, and concentration of popu- 
lation, causing a large passenger 
tratlic between towns, as well as an 
immense and growing traffic in guods. 
The population of the Belgian towns 
is close upon a million ; of the Irish, 
689,645. The populationof Belgium 
rose between 1841 and 1865 above 
700,000; that of Ireland _ fell 
2,500,000. Thepopulationin Belgium 
gives 442 persons to the square 
miie; that of Ireland, 171. The 
aunuiber of Belgian trading vessels 
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in 1865 was 112, with a tonnage of 
39,729 ; whilst those of Ireland num- 
bered 2,309, with a tonnage of 
248,410. Double the number of letters 
pass through the post in Ireland, 
that are conveyed by the Belgian 
mails. In both countries there is a 
mile of railway for about the same 
number of persons, 2,850. The 
third class passengers in Belgium 
are much more numerous than in 
Treland, and the amount of goods 
and mineral traffic in Belgum, upona 
shorter mileage, is six times as great 
as that of Ireland. Of goods and 
minerals, Irish lines carry 2,286,824 
tons; Belgian, 15,857,936. The Irigh 
passengers in 1866 were a total of 
13,074,017 ; the Belgian, 19,487,211. 
The Belgian fares for passengers 
are below, the Irish, between 48 and 
60 per cent. on long lines, and from 
about 10 to 28 per cent. on short. 
The system of classification of Bel- 
gian and Irish goods is different, 
and comparison is, therefore, ditli- 
cult ; but it appears, generally, that, 
on first class goods, the difference 
per cent. in favour of the Belgian 
transmitter is about 40 per cent., and 
runs up to 79 per cent. on goods in 
the sixth class. For live stock in 
Belgium there are four scales of 
charges ; in Ireland only two. The 
Belgian charges for this description 
of traffic are higher than the Irish. 
If the Belgian standard of fares 
and rates were adopted in Ireland, 
the result would be an immediate 
loss of 44 per cent. on the same 
amount of passenger traffic, and 
of 46 per cent. on goods. The annual 
loss would. in money, be £655,266. 
The Commissioners do not propose 
—_ so large a reduction, but adopt 
lgian principles with a vari- 
ation which they thus explain : — 
“The peculiar feature of the.alter- 
ations in the Belgian scale of charges 
is the gradual introduction of a very 
large and special reduction for long 
distances, both for goods and passen- 
gers, and this, as regards goods and 
minerals, has been found to be a great 
success, The traffic of Ireland, on 
the contrary, requires special stimulus 
and development for short and 
moderate distances, both for googs 
and passengers, as, except in the 
case of tourists and persons travelling 
for pleasure, it is entirely of local 
character, from town to town. We 
are, therefvic, of opinion that the re- 
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duction of passenger fares in Ireland, 
to have its full beneficial effect, must 
be on ‘short’ and ‘long’ traffic 
equally, and that the reductions in 
goods and cattle charges should be 
arranged on the principle of a uni- 
form mileage rate for all distances, but 
subject toa minimum charge.” They 
are obviously right in considering 
that a slight reduction would be of 
no use whatever—“ simply a loss of 
so much money.” The lowered scale 
must offer substantial temptations, to 
lead to any speedy or large develop- 
ment of traffic. They accordingly 
advise that the fares for first-class 
passengers be reduced 31 per cent. ; 
second-class, 45 per cent.; third-class, 
42 per cent. On goods they would 
make reductions of between 54 and 
78 per cent. in different sorts of 
articles, equally for short distances 
and long. The charges for live stock 
they would lower 32 per cent. The 
computed result of these concessions 
would be an immediate loss» of 
£645,701. But this loss would be 
reduced by £88,000 saving by the 
reduction of the rate of interest on 
the borrowed capital to the uniform 
State rate of 3} per cent., and 
£32,000 by concentration of manage- 
ment. The net loss would, con- 
sequently be £525,701, or a de- 
crease of 30 per cent. of the present 
total receipts. The Commissioners 
estimate that at the expiration of 
eleven years, the receipts from the 
increased traffic would be of suffi- 
cient amount to pay all working 
charges, cost of increased rolling 
stock, all additional accommodation, 
interest on borrowed money, and on 
capital advanced to meet the losses 
incurred during the eleven years of 
waiting for the turn towards profit. 
The twelfth year, they think, would 
give a balance in favour of the Ex- 
chequer. During those twelve years, 
they add, the Irish public would pay 
£12,000,000 less for the railway accom- 
modation they required, than at the 
existing rates,and haveencouragement 
for their trade to this extent ; whilstin 
the thirteenth year, the State would 
have a profitof £90,000, which would 
be available for repayment of the 
money advanced during the,previous 
period, These last calculations are, 
«f course, arbitrary. The data are 
cntirely wanting ; and it can only be 
a speculation as t> what extent, and 
how speedily, traffic in Ireland would 
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increase under the stimulus of a 
general 60 per cent. reduction. The 
experience of Belgium admittedly is 
not a perfectly safe guide, the cir- 
cumstances and resources of a manu- 
facturing and a purely agricultural 
country differing very widely. The 
Commissioners omit to mention, be- 
sides, that several of the Belgian 
lines enjoy the special advantage 
arising from their being links of 
communication between the great 
French lines and those of Holland 
and Germany. But even if it were 
proved that their calculations are 
too sanguine, and that the reduction 
they recommend would fail to in- 


crease traffic to the supposed extent, 


the necessity still remains for some 
comprehensive measure of railway 
reform in Ireland, and the certainty 
may be declared that a reduction of 
fares and rates to any considerable 
extent must increase traffic largely. 
From the circumstances of most Trish 
lines, no experiment of the kind can 
possibly be tried. The Government 
alone could make it. They are called 
upon to do so, in the interest of 
trade and agriculture in Ireland; and 
to dismiss the subject, as some have 
sought to do, with the mere state- 
ment that Ireland’s resources are not 
of a kind, like those of Belgium, to 
warrant an assumption that the same 
rapid development of traffic would 
occur under a system of low fares, is 
to take a prejudiced and unjust view 
of the question. ‘There is a certain 
reduction which it would be prudent 
to make in Irish fares, under certain 
conditions of purchase. What is this 
int? It may be hoped that the Ca- 
inet will not hastily decide agafhst a 
measure which, in the opinion of many 
farseeing persons, would greatly con- 
duce to the permanent welfare of the 
country. The Commissioners’ Report 
mew the matter fully before the 
inistry and Parliament, and a yes 
or no regarding it, at an early date, 
ought to be given. At present, in 
prospect of a possible revolution in 
railway management,” no railway 
board can be induced to entertain 
any proposition for the better work- 
ing of their line, to the greater 
convenience of the public. Another 
year of doubt as to the future relation 
of Irish railways to the State would be 
disastrous to the railways themselves, 
and injurioys in the highest degree 
to the interests of the community. 
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